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THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

Chapter IV. 

The Nutwan^ 

Peasant poverty lo Bengal docs not, properly apeakiog, com- 
mence until we come down to the class of occuponU styled 
^atwans, A Thotwan as we Imvc stated already is one 
who ia incapable of paying hia rent with panctuality. This 
incident, though expressive of his incapahllity to meet a parti- 
cular demand, ia the index of hia general financial post (ion. In 
fact, the idea which the word * Natwan* conveys ia one of help*' 
Icasness and want. The ratio of tiia I^cU^(tns vartos according 
to the distinct pecularities, of each. In East Bengal, it is a- 
bout the lowest. In the Presidency district it b about half, 
whereas in the poorer districts of Behar it Sas risen to an 
alarming maximum. 

This class conaista of men who have on aocount of debt 
or other impoverishing cause fallen from the superior peasant 
or Satwan class, as well as those who by the dint of their 
eflForts have risen above the prospects of day-labourera^ The 
bulk is made up of men with whom debt and want have boon ■ 
inherited as heii-koms. 
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consists of one or two holtliii^r^ for 
he haa^fto^ay rent anil in which be has gonen Jlyn 

'■ ' J t ■ 

^tipdwy* ' HU house U a part and parcel of the 
"which he U liable to bo ejected under certain 
circumstaiiSDS^ He bos somotimi^ other sinall bits of renU 



P -Ik 

paying litvud la which his riglits arc no better than those of a 
tenaut-nt-will or an ordinary motaycr. His homestead com- 
pi'isos DUO or two thatchoci hats and a small pond— 
bamboo chimps—and a stuall kitclion-garden. The court yar<l 
of hia hoUQO U relicvtid by a few sacks of hay, and his cow- 
ehed gives shelter to two or three head of entile wfickse jaded 
physique and woe-begoiie condition indicate unremitting toil. 
Inside the Imts you may see a few earthen pots, pitchers and 
plates, with one or two brass tilings. The furniture consists 
of a few palm-leaf mats, sonio pillows stuffed with hay, a 
cocoa-nut pipe for smokings a spinuiDg instrument, some 
spades imd hoes and a husking apparatus, A cane trunk loca¬ 
ted at one of the oornors of the room, eorving the double 
piiTpoao of wardrobe and a safe, coniplotoa the httlng up of his 
rui-al abode, 

Generally, he is restricted to one meal a day and this is 
taken between one o'clock and two clock in the evening. 
Boiled rice of the coarsest sort aud some coarse roots and 
vegetables^ with a chili and some tamarind, make up his 
meal. His tiiEu taken at 10 iu the moniiug and at night is 
fried paddy, a bit of ginger and some salt and a small cake of 
ttmldsses, ■ Fish is to him an article of luxury, eicept in tlie 
Eajtoni Diatricta where it is cheaper than other edibles, and 
IS therefore the main stay of their proverider. In many cases^ 
' ft piirtion of the bolted rice left uaoaDSumcd for the morrow, 
;ii|‘^et before the children. 

i^pectto hii habilitnentSj the Nat wan wears a piece of 
' bll^l^^(^desceDdiDg not lower than his knee joint from ids 
wwt* All above the waist remains la ptimitiva nudity. 
He carriei about hioi a piece of rag, wliicb serves the three* 
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foil] purpose of a ^S'aist'balldf & wot towel and a dtistci', Tlio 
women are comparatively better clad, though tUeir clothiug 
is coarse and dirty foe want of bleacbiog. 

The only luxury which he enjoys ia tobacco. It ia to him 
the wealth of Creeaus, the wisdom of Socrates, and the ambro^ 
sia of the gods, Without this weed, which seenia to be 
universally entwined with bumun destiny, lie cannot work and 
cannot subdue hunger and fatigue and pititi and privation. 

It is a redeeming ftMi.turo of his daily life that be is not 
a drinker* The ale house aud the glaring gin-shop have no 
charm for him, taught as he b from infancy to view them as 
things forbidden. Intoxicating drugs he may a moke, but very 
rarely and quite in a harmless way. These are hemp and 
opium, but the habit of smoking rarely ruins him in the same 
way that-gin ruins an English peasant 

The natwan^s females have in addition to the task pf cook« 
ing, busking grain and other in-door duties, out-door work to 
attend to. They do not actually plough up the soil, but when 
the crop is ripe, they go to the field to reap it, scythe in hand. 
Decoration of the person is wholly unknown to them. Some 
times the only sort of decoratio!! they submit to is the dying 
of the flolea of their feet with tho juice of the lac and the 
spotting of their forehead with vernullion. But this is vulued 
not for the sake of ornamentation but os nscessary matri* 
monial appendages, when they arc feme covert. In some in- 
attmees, they wear brazen ornamenta* 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that ornamenta 
tion of the person is universally conapicuous^^by its absence 
among these women. EugUsb refinement has dived into 
native society and a sense of finery has seized the poorest 
peasant as much os the titled lord. I have seen gilded h<w- 
koha (native pipes) in the abode of the poorest ■ peasant, who 
has no bread to eat on tlie morrow, and English wrappera on - 
his person. But these are excepUoual instances which do not . 
affect the general rule. 
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la Nathan's \s a hard lot* He works frooi 

dawn till dewy eve. All the ploughing, the harrowiDg, the 
reapiDg and the harvesting ere done with such ioaufEcient 
aid as he obtains from the members of hia family. And be 
works under great disadvantages, Sometiires ha is short of 
aeed|*sotne times of men and sometimes of cattle. 

For the seeds he is obliged to borrow of the Mahajan^ pro- 
tnising to double the quantity of loan at the time of payment- 
For want of handSj he £a obliged to assist his neighbour in 
tilling hie land that he may have his naighboum' aid in return. 
This is called cultivation by ‘gaiit\ And a like partnership is 
resorted to when he is ehort of cattle, and this is the ‘ bontn’, 
system which is much in favour with our peasants, Some¬ 
times the peasant works under an indigenous agree men ti 
called the *aidhc^i\ stipulating to rear up a cow tillnt brings 
forth a calf, to return the cow to the owners and appropriate 
the calf himself, thereby removing bis need of cattle. 

These are not the only disadvantages he works under. It 
frequently falls into his lot to have the worst lauds and to 
make them fertile he Bpares no trouble. Unlike his brethren 
of the Sat wan class, the goal of nil his endeavours is the main¬ 
tenance of his family and children. This desire naturally 
indadbs him to raise euoh crops as would be necessary far 
domestic consumption. Simple minded aa be is, tho economic 
cal principle of barter at advantageous rates has never been 
understood and appreciated by him, and whereas he might 
have materially bettered Ills coudition by raising a crop more 
valoable ho irtichs with dogged ness to the raising of paddy 
which his ancestors up to the fourteenth had eucceeiivoly done. 

Apart these disadvantages incidontsl to hu position, 
tbp has generally no permanenoe right En respect 

haUifig. We have stated that his Btatus ts either that 
y)A^fc>tt>lpt4t-will or an ooeupancy tenant, and as such he is 
te be evieted under certain cireumatanceaL He bos 
Dkot th^iiafbre the cue to make any permanent itopterecaent 
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on tha lAiid> r‘ 

Ai a teoftnt-ftt-will, hin occupant^ generiil^ tonainatM «t 
tha end of the year* Tha taw praeumaa that it is a yaar's 
tenancy. So that if the landlord wants to evict him he has 
only to serve on him a notice to quit* If the teuant does 
not quit} tha landlord has to aue him in ejeotmeaL The 
Indian code does not authorise the landlord to taka the law 
iu his own hands with a view to effect the ejectment* 

When the landlord wishes to eject in the middle of the 
year} a like notice is necessary} but if there be crops oa the 
landj raised hy the tenant^ actual eviction ia postponed tilt 
they are cut In a grefkt many instances} the tenancy instead, 
of being ex:preBsl 7 for one year^ is continued from year to year 
with the sufferance of the landlord} the ten^t paying rent. 
Where the tenancy is continued in this the law preaumet 
it to determine only at tiie year’s end. 

It is manifest that the value of land has eonsiderably 
risen and is continually on the rise. This has necessitated 
the institution of a larger number of ejectment euits* The 
landlord's hanker after increased rents is not therefore to be 
wondered at. It is this that prompts him to substitute one 
tenant for aoother^ and as enhancement of rent under the 
statutory provisioQs is difficult to bo had, ejectment is the 
only other remedy in which the landlord tries his ebaooe. 

Nothing IS more painful to the tenant than to part with 
the land} however feeble his right to hold it may he. To port 
with it implies a total cessation of all work and what is worse 
the starvation of his family and children* Sb that if be 
musters up his scanty resources to defeat the law of eject¬ 
ment} it is but the effect of his hard struggle for existence. 
His Hne of defeDCC in an actioD for eviction is either the 
denial of the service of notice} which for a timo thtowi bii 
adversary over-board or the Betting up of a permanent and 
transfemible right In the holding} ibereby caeting on his mi* 
versary'i ihouldorB the onus of proving the yearly 
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Under the statute, ejectment is claimed in ether cases, ri^ 
where the tenant had arrears of rent due at the end of the 
Jear, cr had not satisfied » decree ior previous rent^ or had 
violated the terms of a tease on which his tenancy binged. 

Where the cultivatiiig tenant holds on from year to year 
or for & term of years and completes a twelve years' oocupetocy 
iuid pays rent, his occupancy is ripened into a right. 

It ta commonly supposed that tlie right of occupan<^ is 
wholly the creature of atatutory law, that it found a place 
for the first time in the Rent Code of 185(1, when Act X was 
passed, and that there was nothing in the customary law of 
tho land equal or aitnilnr to it. Landlords have assailed it aa 
a one*sided measure which the legislaturo had passed with a 
view to cripple their proprietary rights, The subject U one 
on which most opposite opinions have been broached* To 
ftttempt at a reconciliation of thorn is an arduous task. We 
think that the occupancy right is nob wholly the creature of 
Act X of 1859* 

It is a great mUtake to suppose that the Bengal zemindar 
is like an Eugliah landlord. The latter is In every sense an 
absolute proprietor which the former is Dot. The predeces^' 
Bors of the zemiudai's before the CornwallU' era were merely 
collectors of the land-lax, who received for their pains a cer¬ 
tain percentage on the gross coUections. They were ofiieers 
of govemmBDt paid in a particular way for doing their duty. 

. .The wetti^ent inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis, white giving 
ikk& zemUdan the rights of proprietors, ecjoined them to 
.auch ryotti holdings as were of ancient date, subject 



ol the fixed rent by the hoMera thereof One 
thevsibre that previous to the Permanent Set- 
cf land was divided between 
'aixd link which oabordinate the latter 
I the vpaymeut of tent So that fixity of 
led in those olden iimei.. Tbeie 
should be so. Those were the 
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times of meecurity of the person and property. Those wore 
the times when in conaectneoce of lawleasnessi the coaotry 
would remain a denao jungle, and no body would think of 
cultivatioup If the times were bo, Is it not natural that the 
ruling power should bestow certain rights and immunities on 
those who made the land arable and removed the jungle ? 

Already we have in Bengal certain descriptions, which have 
outlived tho period we liave alrea^ly alluded to above. They 
are the Khoofl JT/iasf (resident) and the the 

Icadami and the mvkiLTUvi tenures, and from their nature one 
feels quite in concluding that labour bestowed on 

them in those dark times is the reason why they are and have 
been respected. 

If then the application of labour to land was so much an 
object of respect in pre-English times, and as the tend res 
above cited show, if customary law has out of that respect^ 
stamped tho seal of permanence on them, surely the occu¬ 
pancy tenures under Ac* X are upt startling imiovatiooa. 
They are only the extension of a principle that was admitted 
and ocquiecsed in at the time of the Decennial Sottlemeat, a 
principle that viewed the miltivator by the Zemindar as own¬ 
ers of the soil with co-ordinate rights. In fact, the oocupaucy 
right is no more than a statutory recognitiona of certain 
customary rights inherent in tho cultivator which existed at 
the time of the settletnenfc. 

It follows from the nature of the right which an occupancy 
ryot enjoys, that his tenancy is not terminable at the will of 
the landlord.. There are certain caws in which ^ he may be 
ejected, vh where rent is due at the end of the Bedgali year, 
or where he did not satisfy a decree for rent. But even here 
. ejeetment is not allowed until the period of^gtace (18 days), 
which the Uw ordains, has fairly ran 

It is singular that while the right of oodupancy may bo 
had by j^ucosasion, it oauuot . be tianilcrred by sale, bill ot 
gift. In this respect the law appean to be tmomaldtts^ A 
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iwlifer hy aale is only possible where the landlord aanc- 
tionaitj 01 where he acknowledges it after it is madoi or whore 
local Uflage admits its validity. In the first of these coses, the 
laadiord actually aeQs his sanction by taking from the trans^ 
feree a fine or premiitn] which varies with the circumstEDoea 
of each particular case. In the secoud, the right to object to 
the transfer is waived by the landlord wlien he actually 
receires rent from the transferee, Tlie last is always a fruitful 
source of much distressful litigation. 

To make the validity of a transfer turn upon local usage 
18 at best a slippery proceeding* There ia perpetually 
about it an air of uncertainty felt by the transferer, the 
tranrfered and the landlord, all alike. The difficulty which 
one meets on the threshold is to correctly determine what the 
local custom is. It is not our inteutioii to depreciate the 
tmnscondental merits of the cuatomary law. That law has rare 
virtues when it eupplemonta the desiderata of ^leaiBcripta and 
fixes the suitor and the judge to a rock, when without a 
chart they may boss to and fro in the midst of an unbounded 
•ea of legislation. We regret only that in India all this oom^ 
pliment customary law does not deserve* A comparison 
betwetn the customary law of England and ours would certainly 
be a very intereating work^ but our limits would not allow 
•uch a thing to the done here. We can only say that though 
the jurisprudence of this country ia considerably made up of 
eustomary law, and though for the most insigniBcaut of our 
tcauflaetious we have a particular custom to follow, yet in the 
graver matthm <lf right and property it is no better than a 
inere quicksand liable to be drifted by every strong wave that 
diahci againvt it 

Alglish outomoiy law ia lUoit zealously sustained by en- 
public opinion. It ie in ter woven with the English 
tiUnaibiitatidOi and ks-edictfi have become with EogUsbtneu 
boltodhold worda It baa been cherished with fondness by 
. BngHiS and its mwins have found a periOanent place 
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in the liiemture of the country. It is hoaiy with ngo and 
tradition, and aasociatod iti tho ininda of Engliflhnvou with 
some eventful eta of their past history. So that do but doubt 
one of its unimportant principles, and you will have oioet 
conviucLUg eviLlence to romovo your doubts. 

Our customary law knows of no such soenre bases, It has 
never found a cor nor in the litonituro of tlio country nor ia it 
connectod with any portion of ita past history. With us its 
dicta are not household words, and there is not the impress of 
nge to embue it with a sonse of reverence. The sources of 
oar customary law are generally tho fiats of the acmindar's 
gomasEah, or tho statonionts of moiidacioua villagers. 

1 ahalt proceed to show how in this country, a custom U 
Bubverted in a couple of joaTB and another reared up on its 
ashes. Take, for instance, tho very subject we are spoaking of, 
the transferability or otherwise of occupancy rights, Sup¬ 
pose that in a particular estate, the custom was in favor of 
tho transferability while it was under the reghns of a foiboar- 
ing zemindar. Directly a strong and unscrupulous man step¬ 
ped into his shces, ho would coiumooce oppressing his tenan¬ 
try by subverting the Ir ancient righi^, He would Ask them 
to abandon thoir old rights aud execute engagements tho 
terms of which he would dictate. It ia not every body who 
can fight with him, aud ihora must be always forthcom- 
iQg some to assent to his terms. Coucrally one of the terms 
is the surrender of all the right of occupancy, and a declaration 
on the teuautd* part of their incapacity to transfer their hold¬ 
ings. This becomes the nucleus of a new Custom which ib 
desdaed to subvert the old, Q^ually such of the tenantry as 
resist his unlawful demands are put iuto Court,.and the wholn 
lot of the engagementa of the weak tenants ^ arrayed against 
the strong ones aupplementtd by such false evidence os the 
laudlord can secure. Several Qollusive decre£,evjdentiaiy of 
a difierent curttom are got up, aud the subversion of the eld . 

ctiBtom thereby coinpletod, 
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But to return to our snlsjoctw W*iore local usage dooe not 
permitj a tramferee’s right is nU, The act of transfer operates 
u a Cbrfeiture of tbe tranaferor's right and in pursuancQ of 
o( adeoBon of a Full Beooh of the Calcutta High Court, the 
transferor was evicted from his holding under that circum¬ 
stance. 


THE DKESS OF NATIVE CHBISTIANS. 


Our attention has been called to a letter with the abo7o 
heading, beaiing the signature of Observert which appeared 
in the correspondence columns of the Indian Ohui'ch GazeUs 
of the IStb December last^ Had the letter appeared in one 
of the momiDg papers we would not have noticed it^ but 
would have looked upon it as the silly effusion of a person 
who wished to see himself in print; hut the cose b altered 
wlien it appeal^ in the columns of so grave a joureol as the 
Chwrck Qazettef and of a journal too which is regarded os the 
organ of the Anglican Church in India* As the letter appears 
without any editorial note or comment, and as the Editor 
must be io the conffdeuce of the Anglo-Indiaa clergy, are we 
to understand that the sentiments of Observer are the senti¬ 


ments generally of the episcopalian chaplains 1 There in 
aiiOlhcr reason which induces us to notice letter; 


and that is, that we have heard similar views expressed by 
otb^k*"Europeans* We propose in this paper hriedy to enquire 
Wb^bei the views expressed by Observer and other like- 
ioiudM Europeans on the subject of the dress of Native 
ore just and reasonable. 

|a the beginning of his letter Of^rver says—" But 
that a considerable number of Native Gbm- 
European dress and ^shions, as well as other Euro- 
unauited to either India or the people ^ India" 


h 


r 
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The writoi^s ftnimus is nt once perceived by the word which 
wo have italicized in the above aeoteoco. The word ^imitate' 
or * copy would not have served hts purpose ; it would not 
have sufficiently indicated his overflowing Chnstiau cltarity* 
In the exuberance of his charity he must use the word ‘ ape* 
and thus cLasa Native Christians among the progenitors of 
the Darwinian homo* And yet Ohserwr, we presume, repeats 
Sunday after Sunday, the beautiful words of the litany 
^^Frotn envy, hatred and malice, and all unchaiitableticss, 
Good Lord, deliver us." 

In the sentence we have quoted above Observer gives two 
reasons why Native Christians should not adopt the European 
dress. The flrst reason is that European dress is ** unsuited 
to India’*; and the second is that it is uosuited to 
people of India*” We shall now cousider these two reasons 

1. European dress is ” unsuited to India.** When it is said 
of any sort of dress that it is unsuited to a particular country, 
the person who says so can only mean that the materials of 
that dieas are unsuited to the country on account of ha 
climate* Ke cannot mean that the shape oi the cut of the 
dress is unsuited to the country. The materials of the 
dress of a Laplander or a Greenlander are certainly flb 
suited to the inhabitants of a tropicaJ couhtiy. The Laplanders 
clothe themaelves in deer skins and bearskins, with the 
hair turned inside, and with collars of fuz : they wear fur 
caps on their heads and their hands are wrapped in mitten's 
stuffed with straw. It would be simply absurd to use those 
materials of drem in a tropical country, But wlgr may not 
the inhabitants of a tropical country change the materials of 
the Earepean dress, and retain the shape or cut t Instead of 
broaddotb, why not use long Cloth or Cambric or Drill ! 
But in point of fact tilts is what Europeans in India and other 
tropical countries do in order to suit their drees to the cli¬ 
mate, ^And why may not Natives do the some 7 If there 
be an utter want of fitness between European dress and In- 
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4K why eIo European in India continue fo put on tlmt 
drufls ? Wliy do they not adnpt the native dress ? And why 
does not Obse^^Vt in order to iliustrate the fitness of tbirigs, 
nmi at the same time to pref^crTe his eonpistency, appear on 
Sundays at Church In a dhoti and cAodar^ or ijar and 
and a pugri to boot? We thus see that between 
European dress on the one hand and India on the other there 
is no relation of cssoutlal unfitness. 

2. But according to Obaei'ver European dress is unsuited not 
only to Indioj but to " the people of India/' We should like 
to know the reason 'why. Is there any peculiarity iu tho 
make of the body of a European which is not to be found in 
that of a Native which makes the dress of the one unsuitable 
to tho other ? If the European had four legs and threo arms^ 
OT had been blessed with that long and fioxiblo caudal append¬ 
age called in vulgar English the tnil^ then no doubt his dress 
would not have suited tho Native wlio has only two lugs and 
two arms^ and no tail. But as both the European and the 
Native have the same number of legs and arnis^ and the same 
configuration of the body, wq do not why tho dress of tho 
one should not suit the other. 

Perhaps Observer means that Eumpean dress is unguited to 
the people of India because they live in a warm country. If 
so, os we said above, the materials of the dress may be chang¬ 
ed,—its shape or cut Laving nothing to do with the climate. 
Does Obaen^er maintain that in the of tke thing tbero 

la no fitness between a frock-coat or a dross coat and the 
^rporoal frame of a Native of India ? If he does, he must 
tell us in what this metaphysical unfitness ooDsiata 

Observer continues—The result is deplorable in every way. 
Two such results may bo suffioient to adduce hero, Ono ia, 
by adopting European dress, Native Christiana appear 
V^patfiotic aud unDatioual in the view of their fellow couatry- 
Tho dther evil result is that Native Christiana who 
adopt European dress arc iuvoJvcd iu eAponaos which they 
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are «nabl© to meet, aad ore conaequentlj In danger of losing 
their indopcndcnco" Here are three reasons in addition 
to the two already given against Native Chnstinns adopting 
Ettropoan dress. It Is unpatriotic—it is unnational—^it is ex¬ 
pensive, Wo shall examine tbeso roasoHB, one by one, 

3. It is unpatriotic for a Native Christian to put on Euro¬ 
pean dress, pufortunately for Obdef^v&r the most patriotic 
native gentlemen of to-day are those who have atlopted tho 
Europoao dress. If there ate any patriots in Beug^d at this 
motnenf, they are Messrs. M. M. Ghose^ A. M, Bose, atid W. C* 
Bonnerjoe. They put themselves at the head of every move¬ 
ment in the country, political, aocial ant] moral They all 
three bavo adopted the full European costume, and they are 
inteuBely patriotic ; and what is more to our present purpose 
they are regarded by their countrymen as intensely patriotic* 
The people of this country have more sense than Observer 
would give them credit for. Tlioy are not so foolislt as to 
8upj>ose that patriotism cousists in sartorial arrangements, In 
the shape of tho dross or tlio cut of the coaL Observer 
evidently bolievos in cloth, as some of tho Anglican clergy 
believe in Church uiitlinery. The people of this courtry nro 
wiser. They do not believe in cloth. They hold that 
a Bengali may adopt the European dross, aye, marry au 
English wife, and yet may bo the greatest patriot in the 
country. We have menUonsd the names of throe Native 
gontleraeu who have adopted the European coatumo, simply 
because they occupy a prominent position in the Native com¬ 
munity, but there are scores of other non-Christiao Native 
gentle men who have also adopted the European dress, and 
who are highly respected by their countrymen and regarded 
aa cmiuontiy patriotic, Observei^B aigument would have had 
some^ force if Native Christians alone had adopted the 
EMFopean dress. Bat they do not stand alone* They are in 
good company. They are in the company of tho wisest, the 
btit, and the most patriotic in tho land* 
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Obienwr have read Bnlitigbrokc'a disaartfitioD oa the 
Idea of a Patriot Kmg/' but has he formed a correct idea 
of a patriot subject ? A tnie patriot la he who endeavours by 
every means in his power to promote the peace and prosperity 
of his eountiy^ and to diacourage to the uttnost oF his ability 
whatever tends to the contrary; who sots an e^ample^ iti hia 
own person, of dutiful and loyal respect to the first authority, 
of strict 0wdieuce to the laws, and respectful submission to 
the iaatitutioiis of his country; who aids in the preservation 
of public tranquillity, and iu tbe adininistratiou of public 
justioe ; and who zealously exerts himBelf rin iacroasing tho 
knowledge and improving the moral habits of hia countrymen. 
Patriotism is an affection of the heart and has not the slight* 
esi connection either with dAott or ehapkan or a swallow tailed 
oqat^ It is a high civic and moral virtue which U unconnected 
with habiliments or with dietetics. 

4 Obsertwr asserts that a Native Christian becomes dena¬ 
tionalized when he adopts the European costume. And what 
k this nationality about which so much nonsense is talked in 
our day? Nationality changes with the progress of civiliza- 
tiOD. The nationality of one century is different from that of 
another* National characteristics no doubt remain very much 
the aame, though these also are greatly modided by culture. 
But DAtionality in dress, in manners and customs, is Proteus- 
llkoy It is always cbangiBg, The dress of an Englishman in 
the days of Alfred was not the same as that of John Bull In 
the nineteenth century, and Observer has become deoationa- 
UaOd beoauBc he does not paint his body like his anceatora 
Cbeobdent Bntons, iu the brave days of old* 


' ^ Tbet« would have been some justice iu charging the Native 
Cbriatiaii with denationalization if he alone had discarded 
ccotume of hia natiom But the ket is, that the whole 
least the educated portion of it, is fast getting de* 
jowiiibaliMd. What ta tbe genuioe national costume of a 
ifeipectable Bengali of the middle class, who boa uot received 
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an EDglkh ^ucatiDn ? A dhuH of thm atfd almost tratiapareuJ^ 
clotb, covering from the waist downwards, a long-cloth jaiw, 
enveloping hia cheat, and a loose sheet worn over the body, 
no covering for hia head, and slippers for slioea But what 
ia the drees of educated Bengalis ? Who shall tell ub what 
it ia ? It is an accumulation of patches from the costumes of 
many nations. It is a mixture of the Asiatic and the Euro¬ 
pean. And wiiat is particularly atriking is, that a dozen educa¬ 
ted Bengalis are scarcely dressed iu the same fashion. Somo 
use the up-conntry ijur with its prodigious circumferonce; 
others European pantaloons of all stufBi—vvool, giu and drill, 
and of all colours “ white, black and grey with all their trum¬ 
pery’’; soma USD the Mahammadanpim% others the Europe¬ 
an plaited shirt; some put on the up-country chapkant othai^i 
the European swallow-tailed coat, and the head-dress is bor¬ 
rowed from all nations and tongues. Is the Native CbristUMi 
alone denationalized ? Are not all educated Bengalis dena¬ 
tionalized ? 

But the truth is, neithst the Native Christian nor the 
non-Christian educated BongalL is denationalized. EngUah 
education is introducing into the country English ideas aod 
EogUsU tastes. The educated Bengali, whether Christ la a or 
non-Christian, is feoLiug dissatisfied with the old state of 
Tho national coatume, national food, national manner^ and ^ 
customs, are distasteful to him, because they do not suit hia 
Europeanized ideas and tastes. Hence society is uudergoipg ^ 
revolution, and that revolution has not yet takea a doSuite 
form. The present is a transition state of society. Everything ^ 
IS undergoing change, and wi\at form every thing will Ukka i^ 
future no one' knows. People tike Ob&erv^r do not uuderatond 
human nature, do not estimate the iudueuce on Native somoty 
of the new ideas brought in by EugUsh education. Stu^ 
people have misread history. Observer in hia simpludty 
imagines that Native Clirisdoiis think that cha^go of rell^ . 
gion impliea chauge of costume. Tliore U no Native . 
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India lljat tbmk$ bo. Chango costume, of faslilons, 
of cjannera and customis, ia not tho rosalt of change of reli- 
it is tEie neocaaarjr result of tlio in Auk of Europeaa 
ideas into the country. 

5. O&Mmdr la simply impertinent when ho says tbo Na¬ 
tive Chnatlan by adopting the European iJrcs<i nma into debt^ 

' What ifba did cun into debt ? What la that to Observer 1 
By making this assertion Observer has lot the cat otii of the 
■ bag. Ha must bo some unfortiinnto missionary who has under 
him a sat of dopaodant llUterato Native Christians^ wlio coiitE- 
nually pester him for money to clear off their debt*. Lot Ohsei'- 
ver lecture to hia own depemlants on the costlineas of the 
European dress and the tneKpeusIvenosa of the native costume. 
But let him hold his tongue with respect to educated Native 
Christian gentlemen, Out of tho myriads of Native Ohris^^ 
tians in Bengal only a few havo fhlopted the European ooatume^ 
and thoae few aro welhto-do gentlemen who can hold their 
own» and who stand in no need of lee lures on eco¬ 


nomy. 

. But 0&«?7*ucr shows worao taste when ho speaks of Native 
,,Chnatian laities. Just listen to what he says^*'As to the 
Anglicized "young lady" Native Cbnsiinn, 1 bog to ludorso 


eniphaticaliy what your rovLew aaseits regarding the painful- 





I10BB of tfae Sight to all who wUh to seo true religion making 
in India, The lafest mystery in "pinning back” ap- 
ta be eiplorod by persons of this class, with a result 
mbtiify their vanity excoediugly if they could 
ebsurd appear aiics th^y present to 


aosuni appear an iney pieseni; lo 

whose foreign ways of clothing tfaemaeUes 
^ib® :fit and gic^ful garb of their eountry/* 

of an not ip aay GhrU- 

Vandaf' ;br ■ i 

!! : "V ■ : s. -i'=s _K-. ' ■ ! j . ' 
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VFoinOQ ladies, and all Native Chii-itian women simply women? 
Arc there no "young ladies'"in the Native Chriatian comrauuity? 
We }iave aeon EnglLah waalierwonicn and EngUali char-women 
coming out to this country in ship^bolda without the know-^ 
ledgo of the captain of the vessel, and not paying their pas- 

we have seen such Euglbh women coming 
out to India, marrying aomo wealthy Anglo-Indians, driv¬ 
ing about in batouche and pair, and giving themselves the 
air?j of big ladies* Such “iadicf?"' ive certainly Imve not in the 
Native CUmtian community. But wc have In tiiat coinmU" 
nity ladies of iho Brahman leal class whose ancestors from 
out of mind were the spiritual guides, the preceptors and 
priests of a hundred genomtions of Hindus. Obsermr ao far 
forgets hunselfj ao fur forgets hu English birth, that ho calls 
Native Christian young ladies "^^rsoTisof this class."* Hoa this 
p^j'son—wc moan Obset'ver —ever associated with English gen- 
tlemon and beard them call ladies persona ? And yqt this 
man speaks of the "paiuTulness of the sight to all wito wish to 
ess true religion miildng progress in India.** As if the man 
who is wanting in gcutlomauly courtesy and Chmtian charity 
cares a button for the progi esa of true religioE. The hypocrite, 
pray, wliy are petticoats aiid gowtis a painful sight when seen 
on tho person of a Native Christian woman, and not a painful 
sight when seen on the person of an Euglish woman ? Why 
should petticoats and gowns, and that " latest mystery of pin¬ 
ning back/* retard the progress of true religion when made use 
of by a Native Christian woman only, and not when mado use 
of by an Eoglish woman ? And why should a Native ^Chris¬ 
tian young lady who, to say the leasts has as handsome features 
aa her whiter English sister, present an "absurd appear¬ 
ance” by putting on the European dress, and not the English 
young lady when she puts on the same dress ? There^ 
IS neither ryhme nor reason in the Observers gratui- ' 
tons bssertionsL Bat we have done with the 
evidently belongs to the class of those vulgar and low-bi'odfllQg-* 

3 ^ 
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luhnien, wbo do not wi&b to seo the advaooemeiitof the Natives 
of Indi%iii mattots eocialp intellectual and moral ; who plumo 
themoalvet upon their fancied Buperiority; who wish for a 
paititioB-wall, for ever aeparating the European from the Na¬ 
tive ; who have not a single spark of go nerosity or charity 
in their eeldBh nature ^ but who are really actuated by feelings 
of malice and hatred against the subject ra ces^ but who con* 
seal their mdice under the garb of religion. 


THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS QUESTION* 


Tbi most lemakable feature of American societyi or the 
national existence of the Amerioan people, is the enthuiiaam 
with wbifdi women are iightingp not only along side of, but in 
keen f3ompetition witb men, for tbe great prizes of life* The 
sexes are literally brought together in a manner unknown in 
the old world ; and that under the public eye. You see them 
elbowing each other not only in Infant classesp not only in 
Blenientaiy Institutions, but in schools and colleges of the 
very hi^eat order. You enter a common school, and you 
we little boys and little girls having the same lessons in iitera- 
taura and science, working the same sums in Arithmetio and 
Algefara* and exhibiting thdr ingenuity and acumen in the 


dame leeitatiops and exercises; while you will be surprised to 
we the lady element overwhelmiogly preponderant in its 
iltstf of twdmnL You ^ter a high whool, and you see half 


.^|iacts btifore j<m ooeupied by young ladies who, in aptitude 

eorapete, are not a whit behind^ 
1 while among the teachers not a lew 
And iMtly you enter^ a Umvexsi^ 
the Mf element almost disafpears in 
its frsieaoo and induencs 
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^ in the classes are ftoiong the first things you take notice of 
la the lists of graduates, junior and senior, published annu- 
•Uy the lady element U prominent, while among the etoiing 
exercises of CoUeges and schools the recitations giren and the 
omtionB delivered by ladies have even a greater charm than 
^ose of their male competitors. 

Nor U the spirit of com petition between the aeies ooufined 
to educational establishments of a Lower or higher order* I| 
is seen in full swing in public UterarieSi in offices, in znanu* 
factories and in stores, A few departments of life excepted, 
you see the sexes fighting side by side with each other where* 
ever yon, and under whatever drcumstances you may find 
yourself And these who would shut them by arbitrary lines 
of demarcation out of certain spheres of usefulnefs do not 
^ realise the situation.” After having allowed the Bax^ to 
^compete with eetcb other up to a very high degree^ they sud* 
denly turn round and laj^-^Heie you must separate, the 
gentlemen must go on, and the ladiei stand still t To such on 
arbitrary command the ladies most properly object; and we 
are not among those who show a disposiiion to oppose to their 
objeotioni nothing but bitter biting sarcasms. On the contiaty 
we admire theic enthusiasm, and very gladly publish the 
following admirable paper itsad very graoefully in a crowded 
hall at Delaware amid loud bursts of applause, by Hiss Jessie 
R, Edgerton, a young lady of conaideEable promise Sr^ne 
oljeot being to give our readers some idea of the calm and 
impressive manner in whiob the Woman*# Bights question U 
being disousied in^America by those who are mjst intersited 
in it 

Rah CwAimAi Bou 

As the hand on the <Hali fine, and the hodiw by 

whiA it is moved, to the destiny of mankind is snM 
vmmng^ steadily wid surely sppfioaohtng titil new 0fi» ifltfCfr 
• imveisnl humaidiy ibpil learn to; Hyfc fviilei^ 
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of this general pmgrcaaioii are plainly viaible all along the 
Jine of years, but it would seem that our own century, has 
been witness to increased power of movemont, egpecwUy in 
one of its divisions (the so called social revolution) doe^ this 
seem to be the case. While iu Liio progress of this general 
humaoiziog revolution, the individual of every class and con¬ 
dition, has been elevated and brought nearer to the ideal per¬ 
fect equality, the proof that the world is really moviog out of 
1 barbadsm, leaving the omblems and distiuctious of bmto 
force and servitude behind, is most striking in the chief ele¬ 
ment of the social revolution, the condition and power of 
woman. As the progress of mankiEid in every ago and every 
land has been measured by the position of woman, so the 
rise of the race is to-day manifested by her increased power, 
although hero in America, the land of liberty, she has always 
baon granted more freedom^ than in any other country, the 
privileges she enjoys to-day imark an oxltaordinavy advance 
when contrasted with the appraveil restiictions of but a few 
years ago. Wo can. only understand the sense of oppression 
and injuBtice that embittered, the lives of the noblest and 
bravest of women, by its fruit to-day. From amid the long, 
dreary struggle against unjust prejudice and the remnaiits of 
ancient tyranny, a country-woman vvlioiii all the world has 
honored, declared that it were better not to be born than to 
live a woman. Then while longing for a freer development 
and the uso^ of natural capabilities, they potadered over the 
problem of why they had been given powers of mind and 
hraiu if tlic.barfiers of custom ami sox were to always forbid 
their use, and the host of womou ^vha were forced to actively 
engago iP the struggle for life, lifted up the cry for deliverance 
ffom the cruel restraints that bound them and made unavall- 
ii^ tJieir best efforts in the unequal battle. From the rem- 
brBpndt^shades of yesterday let ns turn, to the brightening 
tints of tb-day. Even in its mrirning wo find woman in 
possession of the advantages of education and cultivation as 
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afforded by a large proportion of the achools and colleges of 
our Iand» and aa well the freedom to engage iu moat of the 
employments of lifo» her right amt capacity are recognized to 
enter the different professions formerly the exclusive privilege 
of inen^ and she is everywhere occupying positions of trust, 
honor and service. The old tUcoriea concerning woman's 
sphere are giving ]>lace to higher aiid more enlightened ideas. 
The fact will soon be evident that instead of different spheres, 
there are only difforent responsibilities in the aamo sphere \ 
for woman's sphere comprises every thing that needs to be 
done and that aho can well do. The truth is becoming appar* 
ent that men and women must learn to work together in 
mutual helpfulness for the common good, that thore can be no 
reasonable coufllct eoucorniiig rights, for they arc so aaaodated 
in life that their intercsta canuot bo sepurato ; the basis of 
their relation is unity, thoy are always working for each other, 
and it can not be otherwise ] one sex cannot advance nor 
deteriorate without the other. As in the past the interests of 
humanity have been best served by united labor, so will the 
future be blessed by a continual exorcise of this better ordor» 
"Often do the spirits of great events stride on before the 
events, and in to-day already walks to-morrow", amgs Coleridge, 
A series of facts now making themselves felt through all civi^ 
lization, are significaut ppirits of events to come, as the action 
of the women of England during the late political campaign; 
when ladies of the highest rank with the greatest enthuaiaam 
entered the canvass, and did efdctent work all through that 
exciting period ; and the part Russian women have played in 
the dark tragedies lately enacted in that unhappy realm ; 
many have been the martyrs for country and liberty among 
them, and eo zealous are they now that one of the late orders 
for the suppression of Nihilism among the student class; 
prohibits their manying. And as in other countries (of which 
time will not permit us to speak) woman's tnffuence In ^publid ^ 
affairs is now apparent, so in our own Atnerh^ we fVud many 
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|R00& of tbe same spirit of the time, as in Wyoming for ten 
jwari iho has bad general su6rrage, a vote on all questions. 
In several states, among them New York and the coDservative 
New England states of Masaaehusetts and New Hampshire 
she votes on questions coneerning the education of her chil< 
dren. In six states at leo^t, a vote for woman in the protection 
of home against intemperance, has been largely petitioned for 
and endorsed by the best of our people. In more than one 
itaie, legislative oommittees have approved and recommended 
aufiTrage for women in municipal and city elections (a privi* 
lege the women of Great BrlUiu have had for years by the 
way,) and the movement for creating a 16th amendment to oilr 
oonstitution^ giving women the full rights of citizens, is cons* 
tantlj growing in strength and prospect, and among its advo* 
catea are to be found men and women whose chmactors for 
woiib and wisdom were long ago established. All of theso 
Infitances attest the liberality of the age and give oonclusivo 
evidence of thetenden<^ for still increasing the present oppor* 
tunitiea On every side .these prospective obligations seem 
about to descend on the American woman. It is wisdom to 
moke good use of this period of preparatioa before tho fntun 
of responsible activity appears. It is quite true that the 
gmt majority of women shrink from the right duties of citizen¬ 
ship, which it would seem the future holds for them. Women 
ore the great conservatives^ and they do not know what thi s 
^would imply for them. Again thoughtful women recognize the 
.dangers to the nation the new order would bring, as the 
^incroase of i^oraut suffrage is an element threatening enough 
.now in, our country, where every citizen is possessed of poli^ 
tiool ipAnonca, and where all power is with the maasoa And 
' adil*d abienteeisin at the polls, whloh John Bright the Eng- 
^ Stk regards now gs a most dangerous matter. Tbea 

Iba upatifE that would arise from placing a new weapon in 
' tbe' baivh of the nnscrupulons politician. And hgaXu tho 
bui^ dM of women under the conitol of the priesthood 
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and like infitiencea In fact a ganeml present unfitbeaSp n 
nainral ooo sequence of the system of subordination and inea* 
poDsibiiity, is reason enough for the opinion that the time 
for indiscriminate woman sudrage is not yet. But we eeu 
not but look forward to a time of universal snflfbige, 
when all shall exercise an equal right from a coronoo 
level| then surely woman must be ready for this claims 
which may arise for her, whether she desires it or not. When 
the ballot is a more noble possession it will be more worthy 
of woman, and then she will be more worthy of it* Now 
she does not deserve it, nor need it, for she is not using the 
opportunities within her reach, She has a miBsioit in the 
politics of to-day and she has hardly discovered £t^ she bos 
not yet realised that the earnest of incre^d privilege io 
come, is in itself privilege and brings with it a coreAponding 
duty. She is not alive to the truth that she is now respod* 
Bible for the future welfare of the nation, and is now possess¬ 
ed of power of greater relative value than the balloi, which 
she is not exerting for her country's good. Instead of nsiiig all 
her mfluence for the just and the true, the pure and the good, 
in the political struggle, she stands afar off, and allows im- 
controlled impulses and unoonquered prejudloes, to destroy 
the divine power for the good God has given her, and which 
is here demanded. No one clofis of freeborn citizens has the 
right to exclude themselves from the consideration of matters 
of common interestw It is unfair for them to take no in¬ 
telligent interest in that which they in part support " It is 
only natural for all, concerned to work together to the same 
end. Are not the honor and the safety of the oountiy worth 
fully os much to the women of the country as to the men 
Tet it is not the crime of our women, bat their misfortunOp 
that they are under this apathy on the great question i of 
the nation* Thetr^s has not been the inheritauee of fbeedoiit 
of mind. They have not been amenable for their Opiniqiu^ 
end therefore have not felt the neceesliy of fornuog tbeitti 
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There has been a eertaiu odium attached to the possession of 
■political knowledge by woracit, but it belonged to the old 
days and not to the new. Now we know that if sound prin¬ 
ciples iu government are to be maintained, tlie woEnen of 
our landj, who are the mothers, teachersi and constant associates 
of those who control the land, must be able to comprehend 
national questions, for while knowledge is power, iguorance la 
greater. But it has boon said^ " The most eflficiont service 
of society is also the noblest self service, and the worthiest 
of the world*g praise," Woman needs the education an 
mterest in politics will give her. What nobler subject can 
engage the minds of all than pr>Utic^, considering aa it does 
our relation to each other and so to God Himself, reaching 
the very basis of the aMociation of humanity * Surely wo¬ 
man will be enlarged and strengthonod by some sense of 
responsibility in such an undertaking as the right manage¬ 
ment of the country* Her vision will be extended, her aims 
broadenedi her energies quickened, and such a force, such an 
impetus, must elevate her, ” She needs always the Hberality, 
comprehensivenesfl and wisdom, needed in a nation's govern- 
tneat," But while she needs herself an interest iu politics, 
the system in our land demands the purifying influence she 
might supply. While the country does not now need fier 
vote, it does need her power exerted for the right, in its be¬ 
half, Great issues are depending on Lho permanent success 
of American institutions, as a country destined to be the 
richest and^ost powerful on the earth, and tlie home of the 
people who shall perpetuate|tho language. Naturally all the 
world looks with interest on her growth and development. 
Ib the young nation to be also the guide of other j nations in 
ih^ widest and best mode of ordering the ways of her people ? 
Olearfy the answer is with the people. Our system of go- 
is based on a conception of political rights which is 
almost the ideal perfection of liberty. Our constitution is 
said by Premier Gladstone to bo the noblest work| men ever 
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produced id politics, Ai a siuglc stroke, (at its a,doptioQ, 

£md it ia surely wortk more now than then). Political 

economy is called the dismal acience, and wo are ready 

to 60 denominnto it, for we aro to-day forced to admit 

that our admirable principles of government, have not 

% 

entirely availed But a few months ago, a noted orator, be¬ 
fore a represfcntative autdienco, afHrmed, that under that 
same const! tut ion, “ An American citizen, under the Ameri¬ 
can Hag, is safer to -day io Afghanistao, than he is in the south, 
if ho chance to be a freedman and undertake to vote an un¬ 
popular political ticket”, and no one denied the truth of the 
Btatemout A month ago as the time was approaching when 
the great political parties, were to assemble, for the decision 
of momentous public interests, the liearts of the people were 
cast down and then ware filled with aiixious forebodings. 
Why? Because they could not look forward in confidence 
to the sentence of men under tho control of the party ma¬ 
chine and given to fierce personal partisanship. The country 
witnessed with shame tho preparations of demagogue tana for 
those assemblagesj where in form tho people were to speak 
for the future. Wo were forced to view tho spectacle of men 
of whom we are proud, in the position of slavea to party and 
ignoble management, and great states under a despotism, 
perfectly incompatible with our ideas. Our system of govern¬ 
ment seems to have been prostituted to simply an exempli¬ 
fication of the “spoils system.” The thoughtful American, 
seeing these things, realizes that the future is hazardous. Ho 
sees ahead the menacing rocks threatening dostrbctioEi, and 
he cannot trust entirely the pilot of party. In the light of 
our century's political experience, he discerns plainly the perils 
of the hour and finds it not reassuring to contrast the states¬ 
man, the true friend of tho right and the people, of the early 
days, with the professional political trickster of to-day. He 
sees that amid orying wrongs from the east and west, north and 
south, demanding just legislatioD, politics are but mechanical 
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and no rcdreaa- But tho genius of the nation ia over 

nllj, and far above mei# party spirit AmeTlcEn patriodsni ib 
is not a thing of tho past, justice aud honour still live,. “and 
that governmeDt of the people, by the people and for the 
people^ shall not perish from the earth. While we must have 
a party govern men t, it may and it must be, pure prinOipIe 
and reason must control the party that controls. Our systems 
are yet open to reform and the people demand it. How this 
better order which ia to endure shall be instituted, how 
the puriHcation of politics shall be accomplished, is a 
pregnant question of the hour. Emerson tells us in his pro¬ 
phecy of the future of the republic, that morality must be¬ 
come the prime factor in our government, and bis verdict is 
echoed in the heart of the nation. Those who have ranged 
themselves as opponents to the entrance of women into 
politics, in any way, argue that they would be contaminated 
by a nearer acquaintance with the system which has been so 
degraded that it is said none can remain pure and have to do 
with il At the same time they tall us that while man is 
planned for conflict, woman ia intended for moral influence ; 
and as we consider the two points we cun not but ask,—Where 
is moral influence needed more than here ? And why should 
not she exert this moral influence in the intoreat of that sho 
holds most dear, God, her home, and native land ? Patriotism 
in woman is naturally strong, it U based on her love of home 
which physiologists say is deeper and more intense than any 
element of her nature. In our own history woman's love for 
country has been amply exemplified. In the days of the 
early straggles for liberty, the bravery and noble deeds of the 
women of the revolution are sacredly embalmed in history. 
~And it may ©von be said that our first declaration of indepen- 
d^m;© waa proclaimed by woman, months before Jefferson 
wrote.the accepted document. Mre. John Adams wrote thus 
to her husband in Philadelphia, {speakiog of the prodamn- 
tion for Buppreasing rebellion and sedition iseuod by the king) 
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" This idtetlegenoe will make a plain path for though a 
dangerauB one. 1 oould not join to-day in the petitions of our 
worthy pastorj for a reconcdatian between our no longer 
parent state, but tyrant state and these colonies. Let us 
separate! they are unworthy to be our brethren. Let us re¬ 
nounce them, and instead of supplications as formerly for 
their prosperity and happiness, let us beseech the Almighty 
to burst their oounsela and to bring to naught all their 
devices." And so Mrs. Adams proved her ability 
to comprehend the aituatiou even in those perilous days^ 
and used her influepce in shaping events, the benefits 
of which we are enjoying to-day. Again in our late war, 
American women were found ready for tho necessities of the 
hour. Without any thought of her sphere she responded to 
the call of duty, hlllng the place none else could hll, and 
while supplying most efHcient aid herself, the war was to her 
a great benefaction. As she ^was occupied with matters of 
national significance she grew in mind and soul, the new 
sense of responsibility has been felt ever since manifesting 
itself in various reform movementa and beneficent under¬ 
takings, and all belonging to her preparation for still e:Ktended 
fields of labor. Victor Hugo says, this 19th century belongs 
to woman. May she make good use of It here in America 1 
Although 'her power is yet latent, may she arise to the new 
demand and give of her beat endowments to the service of 
home;in its largest sense ! Give us a strong united woman¬ 
hood alive to purity and justice in the affairs of the Dation, 
and we shall have a public sentiment before which the forces 
of dishonor shall fiee. When with alt her energies aroused, 
she shall wield that power (compared with which her vote 
would be a small thing) of the social iufiuences emanating, 
from her, her ability to mould public seDtiment as she wills 
for her country's honor, we need not fear for its future. When 
aa she saved the tomb Washington, she shall feel a res- 
ponailiiity in the duty of keeping bright the fires before 
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the living ahrine of liberty they ^ball never die out^ Over 
yonder in the city of the marble domoj whose walla are girt 
about with the Majesty of Qovernmcnt^ by the side of as 
pure an occupant of the executive chair as our people ever 
called their Pi'esideut, there sits a strongs heroic woman, whom 
wo are proud to epeak of as tbe first lady of the land. Mrs. 
Hayes baa proved before the wliole worlds the power of a 
brave, true woman. Never fultorlug iu her dovoiiou to the 
right, and in the face of all opposition steadily adhciiug- to her 
convictions of duty, her influence ia felt to-day all through 
society; anrl all people honor her namCp As always "the perfect 
woman nobly planned'' stimulates all the rest of humamty by 
her own nobility, and while always woman herself ''wearing 
the white flower of a blameless life,” sho demands the same of 
othera. As America has been blessed by the gracious in¬ 
fluence of this one of her daughters, so may she be redeemed 
from the power of those who would bo her ruin, by the 
united strength of a womanhood, strong In mind and soul, 
and Betting themselves to her highest good as "perfect music 
unto perfect words in all exercise of noble deeds f* 


Athen^um Akmivejjsahy, 
i9th Jwne I860, 
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ninduUn and ITiTidu people* Seing ih« SubptAUCQ of BxtAXQpona Kd^ 
drasm delirenid by Bnm Cbandm Boftfr, Dicgleente to Genenl Conference «t 
the Uetbodiet EpiecopBl Church froin North India* Boston 18B0* 

Mr* Bam Chandra Boae ia no stranger to tho readera of tlio 
Bengal Magazine to tbo pagea of i^hich he has contributed 
largely under tlie signature of A Hindustani* Mr* Boae wai 
sent laat year to America as a delegate from North India to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the brilliant success which he achieved in the New 
World as a platform orator aud lecturer is known to every 
reader of the religious journals of the day* Before leaving 
Amerioa ho published at Boston, which he calls the Athena 
of America, the thick pamphlet the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this notice. It consists of five excellent 
lectures. The 6rst lecture is on “ Hindu Philosophy/* in 
which he dwells on Trialism, Dualism and Monism, which he 
considers to be the " three distinct lines of thought or specu¬ 
lation interweaving themselves with and forming the ground¬ 
work of Hindu Philosophy*” The second leeture is on " The 
Reiigioua Ideas of the Hindus,” in which after a few intro¬ 
ductory remarks on Buddhism, he expounds the Hindu idea 
of practical religion, the Hindu idea of God, the Hindu idea 
of sin, and the Hindu idea of salvatioD. The third lecture is 
on the Manners and Oustoms of the Hindus/’ As to 
manners Mr. Boae gives credit to his couatiymen for temper¬ 
ance and for mildness and gentleness of disposition* As re* 
garda oustoms, Mr. Boae dwells on the followiBg,^-4he system 
of Caste, Eulin polygamy, female ignoranoe and female 
sedusion, and earl j marriage, The feurtb toctnra ta on *Tbe 
results of naissioiwry labour in India.*’ The number of Pwn 
testanl Native Cbristimus in India is about 45^900. |fi;' 
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Boae lays stre^ on the foHomng reanlts of mi^ioaary labonr, 
—lati tliat it ha^ raiaed ** brigiit churches" in rauny parts of 
the country; Snd, that it has raised bright homes"; 3rd 
that it has raised " bright hearts"; and 4!th^ that ^it has 
guu " sending up glorified souls to heaven" The fifth lecture 
is entitled ^ Fersonal Experience”, This to us Is the most 
interesting of all the lectures as in It Mir, Bose gives an 
account of his converaian. Altogether the lectures are admir^ 
able and will amply repay perusal. 


Th^ PerpduUy the ttt our Ground of Hop^, Bj W. HutlOf rd., 

fVfnmpftl of thn Qotlvrfcl AiwiablT'A lustitutiac, Cdcutti^ Ccvlcutta: W* 
Nflwmaa h Co. 1880, 

This is a magnificent discourse^ It is the product of a mind 
thoroughly imbued with the highest culture of the day, and 
fully conversant with the results of modern thought If 
delivered from the professorial chair of some Hall of Divinity^ 
nothing could be imagined finer or more suitable *, but as a 
eermon delivered ou a Sunday to an ordinary congregation, it 
must be pronounced to bo highly inappropriate. We suspect, 
to three fourths of the me tabor a of St. Andre wa* Congregation 
to whom it was preached, the discourse was simply unintelligi¬ 
ble, Many of those members, like many members of most 
congregations, must be credited with an amount of education 
ftiEnilar to that which was possessed by the aimple Scottish, 
woman who, when listening to a eermon of Dr, Chalmers 
caught hold<of the word Metaphysics, and said—" That blessed 
word Mstapkyslcs f Christ is Mdaphysics —both meat and 
yijbyatc of the aouh" But though preached over the heads of 
the congregation, it is a noble sermon, Mr, Hastie takes for 
■ faia text the words of our Saviour—” Nevertheless, when the 
Man cometh shall He find Faith on the earth?” St, 
Xmke ayii, .6. To the question Mr. Hustle gives an answer in 
the affirmatiyo, aud states the grounds on which his aeaertion 
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is founded. But iMfore stating the grounds, in a few introdui- 
toiy pages he attempts to show, hy a variety of argumentB, 
that *'crttr ogrs is essentially vn eameat about relzyio/r,** The 
grounds of the effinnatory reply to the queBlion of the text 
are three “that religion is an essential and therefore 

an indestructible element in our spiritual nature which, as 
such, must survive all the external ehanges which human life 
in society may have yet to experience f* secondf that Chris- 
tianity is identified with the purest and highest interests of 
the human spirit and therefore cannot he superseded by any 
new form of religion or by any substitute for religion in the 
future;” aud "the thitHi ground ia obtained by “a survey of 
the History of Cbristiamty itself.” 

One passage in the sermon we have read with coasiderabb 

surprise. It is the foUowiDg t —** Our own Scottish Pioaby- 

ieriaDistn has been the least capable of all the ecclesiastical 

organizations of drawing the nutriment of a living faith from 

the Ohrifltian Hfo of the past* We have paid the heaviest 
penalty for the self-limitations of our "periervid genius^ in 

isolated Christian life and insular modes of thought/* This 
from a Scottish Presbyterian minister to a Scottish Presbyte¬ 
rian congregation! If Mr. Hastie is so much dissatished 
with the dreariness and isolation of ScoitUb Fresbyterianism, 
why does he not leave the Church of his Others and join 
an ecclesiastical organization which “draws the niitriment of 
a living faith from the Christian life of tho past,” for instance 
the Roman Catholic Church which, in this respect, Btands 
pre-eminent? Johu knox, Andrew Jfelvill, Alexander Hender¬ 
son, are much to be blamed for baviug rid the Church of 
Scotland of the superstitious mummery and traditional tom¬ 
foolery of the Middle Ages! And yet Mr* Hastie apeaka 
elsewhere of hie loyalty to the Church of Scotland 
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The able biipjport wbicli Mr, Darwin haa leat to the theory of 
the development of Man from the ape apecies, tiaa ao increaaed 
the imporbance of the subject, that any thinking man cannot 
help asking himaetf the ^ueation "'What am ir Th$ simifati- 
ties aod distioctiona between himself and the lower animals 
immediately come under eiamiDation; and thtnigb the task 
proposed i% one,; wil-loh ought to be left to philoaophers for 
authontative determination, every individual should no doubt 
think for himself, unless it be con^dered wise to be dormant 
and ** to ^render judgment hood winked,” 

A thorough Imowledge of the origin of apedea^ their variation 
and distribution, and the causes which regulate their conduct ia 
the diiFer^t/partiof the globe, is essential to a coniidetatiou 
of the aubjed^fbt reasons of analogy and inference, and for an 
elaborate treatise on the Descent of Man. But natural philo- 
sopbemai^e themselves divided on many impaitant ^Wiplcs 
relat^ to the aodal instiucts of anitnais, and their manner of 
life; and facts are BO'numermis, and scattered ^'tride that 

H J . a 1 ^ ^ 

their study must be tfhe special work of penons of a 
oular ohm It is fortunate however that we shalU notHPi: 


■»b* 
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ii]^ any dinpafictJ- pointa of reaaarch, or principlea ot natural 
ptiilf^phy whifili it may be presumptuous to approach. 

The theory of evolutioo is indoeda plausible one; and a 
great majority of the people of the world would eagerly wish 
to beliero it true, as tbeJr drcDtd of a moral leepoDsibility at* 
taohing to themselves would then be reduced to a mere phan- 
tasy, and their epicurean doctrines would be sure to prevail. 
But let not that dread itself stifle free enquiry, Darwin has at¬ 
tempted to shew that natural selection and the struggle for 
eiistence have so operated in the economy of the animal king* 
dom that the idea of th« separate oreation of the difleront sorts 
of- aniinaK of f he vulgar errors that ought no longer to 
e^iat in the minds of meOi calculated as it is to lengthen the 
rule of ignorance^ and be a check to the progress of scientific 
thoirght If Darwin is right, let not our fondness for old 
notions^ or a pretended moral sense, prevent us from follow^ 
lug him and asaerUng that man is net orally descended from 
the ape ; and has become civilized in course of time, starting 
his career fh>m the condition of the Australian savage. 

The course of argument which Darwin and his ecbool have 
followed to prove their proposition about the origin of man 
has been the establishment, in the first instance, of a iineal 
euccesAioQ among the tribes of lower animals inhabiting tbe 
land, the eea, and the air ; and in the second place of a eimi* 
laritj between the structures of man and the monkeys of the 
old and the new world* It must be observed, although wo do 
not enter into the details of the question, that the scientifle 
world, however, strong Darwin's party may be, are not at 
one in condemDiDg the belief in “ special creation”. Spencer 
indeed characterises it as an iUegitirnate symbolic conception, 
worthless by reason of its intrinsic incoherence, and for other 
tCASons founded on iiu; wraker gouuils, which vro need not 
But it is a patent fiict that notwitlistanding' 
laments on the otlier side, there are natural philo- 
who moat emphatically assert that the connection 
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traced by the evolutionists b«;tvveen the Ji^erent classes of ani-^ 
inals does not in any way warrant them to conclude that one 
dUtiuct class is derived from another. With greater emphasis 
do they repudiate the idea of the extiuotion of the species man 
from the savage ape. We may for the sake of argument go 
tlie length of coacediug that the animals may be related ia 
the way Professor Kustley, Darwin and others would have 
ns believe ; but when wo come to the other pait of the quos- 
tioOf we think the teachings of those philoaophers do not 
enlighten us in the leas^ We need not raise any contention 
about the similarity of the parts of man, the tiger, and the 
reptile—and indeed such a theory assort^ tn the strongest 
possible way the providence of God : but we shall consider 
one single point, open to tlie observation of all, which can 
be studied without difHculty, without any moans and applian- 
ceSi and with only a small degree of attention. 

Metaphyaiciana have ainco the Jays of Socrates held that 
our thoughts and feelings are the actions of a power within 
which they have called “ soul/' and which has an existence 
independent of matter. Materialistic philophers arc of the 
contrary opinion, as they affirm that the workings of tho 
mind are but the results of action in the brain. Let us not 
however, discuss the question of the nature of the soul; but 
let ua take our stand on firm ground where there are do 
loopholes or traps, and from where we shall be able to bail 
to those around us, and bring thorn together to a terminus, 
at which they tnay find themselves alt of the same compaDy. 
Our station is an open one, the meauost human being has 
admittance here, and bo can tread securely on t^p platform ; 
there are no doubts or uncertainties to take him down, and ha 
can start off in the train of any of those guides who are evei^ 
moment poeaing on the numerous diveigi&g lines. The poei« 
Uve fact that we th%'rtk is our star ting poiat« 

In justice to the other animals must tt b« laid here that 
certain proceasei of semsationn. and perception 'take place in 
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their mind». They have memory nnd Bomo power of diatiti- 
guijBliing ouQ from another FitrUicr they do^ as we observe 
in ordinary instances of £gtita between domestic cats or dogs 
orer a piece of flesh or assert thetr rights^ which action 
of llieire clearly indicatcR a scubc of possession. The mother 
among beasts aud birds has often been observed to vveep, and 
be BuUeii over the loss of her otFspriog, and the dog has becu 
found to recognize iiis old master after a long absence ) from 
which and similar other facts^ it is cloar that the principle of 
association of idcas^ which some metaphysiciaus hold is the 
basis of all ineuUl operations, is the ruling power in anhimls ; 
and the simple word instinct, which it may be for conveniencop 
iguomucc or aelflshuess, we have coined to diatiuguish tho 
auimaU from ourselves, is perhaps too weak a barrier now 
agauIai^otir being forced into the admission that they possess 
powers which that word was never meant to signify. Thu 
oxpresaion however, is in itself a very useful one, and we do 
not desire that it should be expunged from the vocabulary* 
We shall take it to comprise all those operations which lake 
place in the brain of the lowor auLmala aiaf attempt to oX' 
amine thorn in relation to the mental powers of man. 

The direction in which Darwin's energies have been thrown 
is no doubt the development, altogether of a material aud 
physical nature, of *tho body and parts of man from a species 
of lower animale ; but not satisfied with his conclusions being 
based ouly upon obsorYutions of natural facts, and iuddyniSp 
he calls out to the meiaphysiciaii and challenges him to a 
diseuesion of tlie inevitability and correctness of bia theory, 
by asserting that the diflerence between the mental powe B 
of man and similar attributes of the other aaimals, is one of 
dBgi^e and not of kind : mau possesses the same powers only 
with aupwrior development aud greater strength. The infer- 
enoo is OEtrotnely alluring* Any man with a scientific turn 
tniiik^ would like to believe that Darwin is right. He 
conuooti the pbeuoDiena of naturo in such a beautiful cliaut 
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of sequence, establishes such a happy affinity between the 
creatures of God, and dUcovera such a mar^elloua unity of 
design and purpose^ in creation, that every believer in the 
Supremo Being would be charmed with his arguments, not to 
speak of a materialistic philosopher, who must feel proud at 
the idea that the aa-callerl intellectual and moral man has 
been at IorI proved to bo no better than a harmonious combi¬ 
nation of the fovcos of life. Apart from his body aud vitality 
man has nothing to be careful about, he 13 mod if he supposee 
that there caa he any thing within matter, which is not of the 
same materiaL This is in substance what Darwin says. 

It has been uiged by a popular and able EoglUh writer that 
man is notably distinguished by his ability to progress, whilst 
the animals do not show that teudeucy at alh The question of 
progres'^, however, says Darwin, is a relative one, dependent for 
its selection upon two impoitant circumstauces; first, that 
man is a social animal, and secondly, that the time that baa 
passed since his transformation or descent into his present 
conditiuD is imraenso, and has therefore brought about im¬ 
provements in his society which now cao ho explained only 
by a reference to what has Iiappened among tho animals— 
" look to the interval for instance between the tnoatal powers 
of one of the higher apes and of a hsh, or botwoeu those of 
an aut and a scale insect/' If we ate prepared to accept his 
evolution theory as correct even to that extent in which it is 
applied to the aniincls, the proposition above sot forth is well 
answered, but as we ai'c not yet ready to declare ourselves one 
way or the other, wo must lot the discussion rest bore. 

There is, however, a pliysical fact which demands explanation 
from the evolutionist, aud it cannot be supposed that it would 
altogether escape the obsorvaticu of such a philosopher as Dar¬ 
win. Ho says, we quote from the geneml summary of his work 
on the Descont of Man, a great stride iu the devetopmout of 
tho intellect will have followed, as soon as the balf-art and 
hah'iiiEtinoL of tuugunge came into use ; fur the cuntinuod use 
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oi lang^iiage will liare reacted oa the brain and produce an 
inherited effect; and this again wilt have reacted in the im^ 
provement of language.” This is indeed jery briefs nor could 
it be otherwise, as here wo have only an evaaion, a turning 
away from the real difHculty whh a show of correct reasoning 
calculated to divert the mind of an enquirer from the object 
he seeks. He seee the animals and man, and ho finds that 
although all have the power mental or instinctive of expres¬ 
sing their emotions in a more or less distinct way, man in 
special has the power and a vehement inclination as well of 
preBenting his mental states by woiiis. We are not aware 
that any name has ever been given to this most peculiar 
power^ notwithstanding that the mind of man has been dis- 
g^t^<j_baw many times who can tell 7-^by philosophers of 
great and amalL abilities, and belonging to all natural and rnota* 
physical schools. We shall be asked to believe that it is only 
an emotion or a desire, albeit it is an original function. 
Should Darwin oppose ns by saying that it is but nn improve* 
meat due partly to the physical condition of man, and partly 
to his auperior instinct arising from the inarticulate language 
of the animals, we would go further. 

We agree with Darwin in saying that the animals display 
those attributes, mental or instinctive no matter, which man 
has been proved to possess by philosophers from time imme¬ 
morial We hold that in the minds of animals thoughts fol¬ 
low one another, ideas have a aequence and an association. 
But what is the nature of those thoughts or ideas ? A 
thought of a material object^ or a physical action, and a 
aeose of imminency and physical probability, are idea* which 
ate not foreign to animals that have acquired some degree 
of development. DiBcretioji in them is not a strange fact. 
But do their sentiments and reasonings go beyond the limits 
tt ‘matter and material conuaction ? Their aonsatlons bring 
them fKe iinpreasions of the external world, and these im- 
presstons become arranged under the iuducnco of the powers 
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Utey posseBS. Besides these passive thoughts they hare the 
appetitea aud emotions which lead them to nctioa. Instancea 
are iunuEuerahle and too cotnmoti to be specially noted^ of 
the weaker auimal avoiding tfie stronger, of revenge taken 
by auiniats for wrong done, which show that m the minds of 
aDitnals there exist sagacity and determination. But it 
must be remarked that ail thouglits and-traius of thoughts 
that we observe in the animal mind relate to matter. 
There is in them reasoaing to be sure^ but all its mani- 
festationa are with regard to physical facta. Tlte animat- 
mind does not separate the thought or idea from the matter 
that produces the same j nor oau it do so. It observes differ* 
ences, but they are undemtood only as they are rcUted to the 
subjects from which they arise. Distinct from the material 
sense the animaUmiDd does not possess any purer elemeut. 

We shad next see whether it is possible for animals to 
improve in such a way as that they may have ideas of any 
other description. The animal that is the most perfect of all, 
is wanting in speech. It can receive impres!>ioDsfrom without. 
It may act uoder these impressiona, it may store them up, 
but it cannot give names, it cannot communicate by means of 
sounds to which it attaches any signification. The method of 
expression he has, is confined only to material objects, actions 
and impressions. He cannot go beyond iiis limits, because he 
cannot speak. But did man speak wlien he started his 
career? Probably not His 6rst accents might nave been 
very indistinct, probably the first sounds uttered by one abort* 
ginal tnan could not be undei'stool by another. But it is a 
fact that the sounds soon came to be understood, and tlim mu* 
tual converse was not a matter of very Into development, and 
we shall see hereafter that this svill not interfere with our 
conclusions. 

The speech of man—is there any thing mysterious and 
marvellous about it ? To ordinary observation, there is in it 
nothing peculiar-^man speaks, because lie has the organs which 
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enable him do bo. Bat h it the organs tl>at sipcak ? Are 
tiiey not the iaBtrumDnti otilj T Does the cluael carve into 
noble shapes tbe rough and atroag morbto ? Does the tongue 
or tiid palate utter the meauiugfut words t Is it nob a power 
within that causes tlie tongue to move or the throat to omit 
the gutieralSf ihe nose ibc nasals^ and the Hps the labials 7 
la that power common to man with the brutes? It raay be 
said that man has the organs in perfect order and development 
and it 19 therefore ho is able to speak by the exertion only of 
such a power as the animals possess, and display when they 
give out their cries. But doe^not t)ie Cockatoo or a Mnyna 
utter such words as the sounds of which cimsbantly falling ou 
their eara they become accustomed to ? They do not however 
know the import of what they pronounce. The sounds they 
have learnt^ are physical phenomena ; and they Will utter 
them when they are placed under such circurnslauces as by 
material oonnectioa and assoclaiion, will remind them of the 
sainek Auimala do utter wo ids and syllables, but they do 
not know what ideas are embraced by them ; they utter emo¬ 
tional cries also, but in that too they do not know that 
particular sounds express particular emotions, The cries 
come out spontaneously and owing to some physical connec* 
tion that tlie brain has with the dlfFerent parts of the body. 
Tbe animals have thoughts, but only such as are produced 
by matter. They can not speak, therefore they catmot convey 
tdiose thoughts to other animals, and gestures and movements 
of the bodily parts, are not au£&cient for communication. We 
should not however care whether animals be able to commuoi-^ 
cate with on/e another, as if it were only that iu their minds 
those processes do actually pass which are generally asserted 
case of man, it would be enough support to the theory 
;of the evolutioniats that man possessei the mental powers in 
otaU of development for the reason of the physical 
' he bos derived by being only a higher species ; the 

namelyj of tbe free use of the organs of speech 
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Our argument therefore caniwt rest here. 

The speech of man haa veiy appropriately been compared 
to a stream tbat^ riBiDg from a fountain takes its meander* 
ing eonrso and scatter plenty as it passes over nnottltirated 
tract*^ and meadows. The human tuouth is indeed the f<mn* 
tain, but on a much higher or deeper level must the greiii 
repository be^ whence the fountain receive* its flow* The 
words uttered are praduci^d by contacts of the different parts 
of the mouthy but whence does the oompulsioii arise which 
causes the particular word a to bo spoken ? The propelling 
force comes from withiu. The mind thinks, and when there ii 
a desire felt that certain thoughts should be given out, words 
are Ottered. The words therefore are in the mind. Perhaps 
it may be contended that it is not a desire in the mind that 
causes the particular physical change ; the effdct is produced 
by an emotion. It, however, does not signify mtich fat the 
requirements of our dLscussion whether we call the mental 
statO which is followed by the physical phenomenon of speech, 
a desire or an emotion ; we shall be satihed if it is admitted to 
be a certain state of the mind. Whilst the mind is in that stute 
there is a disciiniination exercised as to the meaning and 
applicability of worda In this state the mind is active in 
the selection of words which arc in store within it for the 
proper represeotation of its thoughts, because unleae they are 
expressed In a way known to and understood by others, tho 
attempt at cemmunieation will be vain. We have thus in 
the human mind thoughts and ]irords—thoughts which ani¬ 
mals have, and words, or meaningful symbols of souads, which 
animals have not. ' * 

We must now pass from the selection of words tor thahr ori^ 

■H 

giftal formation, tliat is to say, from ctfrtliaed man to ihan in 
his primitive state. Tt would indeed be highly instmetive 
reading if any book of travels or any other work giving an 
account of barbarous tribes, did give us thorough inform^ 
tion about the speech of any community of saVages j it would 
2 
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indeed be ftirthcring the cniisc of soienoe and true enquiry 
into ft very Important eubjeot, if any beaeToleut mUsionary 
or explorer were to mix with eaviLgee of the wy earliest 
type and mark tbeir wayi and observe their methods of com¬ 
munication; but even In the absence of a knowledge of the 
actual cir cum stances as they may probably be discovered in 
very remote parts^ a consideration of the powers and capaci¬ 
ties of the mind, and of the couise of natural causes and 
eJSectSi will leave no doubt wfiatcverou the subject. Compaia- 
tite philoLogy bas smoothed the way for us. It has been 
proved and established beyond controversy tbat in certain 
parts of the world speech, however different channels it may 
have passed through, can be traced to one common origin. 

' It boa not yet beon determined what relationship or connec¬ 
tion there might be between one such parent speech, and an¬ 
other, but as that on the one hand does not much affoct our 
iHscussion, we can have on the other hand a clear Indication as 
to bow the original words-^whatever they might be^first came 
in to beiugi Certain natural philosophers contend that onoma' 
to pool a was the principle, othens hold that emotioual cries were 
developed into the exuberance of a vocabulary ; others again 
affirm that there is In the human mind an instinolive dii^posi- 
tiMa to reproiCUt its states by signs spoken or materially re- 
j^esanted, the force of which qaturoliy exhibited itself la the 
adoption and use of such sounds ns by onomatopoeia or other- 
wias exactly agreed with' the thoughts of the savage in the 
wUdemesA Let us take the c^e of an animal and a man living 
In the same forest under simitar olrcuinstances—we might note 
that the easlieat man could not bejsupposad to be Kving in a 
|dm where there were absolutely no animals ; what would en- 
wHSf we a?k, the man to speak, and go on improving hUspeech 

’ .Mterw the animal would remain dumb? The prior development 
physieU part does not, as we Iiave seen above, explain 
Therefore there must be aoine cause within naan which 
in theaniinal, which gives the man hia superiority. 
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It ia by the atrength ef that cauae that man gives names to 
thingi and actloas^ and reoognizes them when the namei are 
pronounoed. The names separate the idea from the subject oc 
the action, which in the animal mind are connected only with 
the factft. The shrewdest ape knows an elephant as ha is, 
but does not know the animal apart from his actual existence, 
Tb* idea a name being peculiar to man, the difiference be¬ 
tween an animal and a man in respect of their thoughts 
begins here. 

We have above in several places used the word speech 
meaning spoken words. We have remarked that words are 
in the mind, and we have seen some power in the mind which 
not only chooses between them, but invents them. We call this 
power lamgixage, as we are not aware of any other name, and 
M the whole category of mental functioos generally men¬ 
tioned by metaphyslciaos does not furnish us with ene that 
explains the mental process under consideration. So besides 
the expression and communication of thoughts, language per¬ 
forms two functions, first the invention of words, and secondly, 
their selection. We are humbly of opinion that this two-fold 
work is done by the same power, and that that power is as 
original as we can suppose a mental function to be. Could not 
the principle of assooiation of ideas explain the procoBs ? The 
man treading on dried leaves might hear the sound of mar 
Tnar ; the tendency of 4he mind might connect the sound with 
the fact, and the man might for the soke of an expressioii of 
some humor utter the fanciful word. If another man be 
supposed to learn the expression in a similar way, bow aro 
we to account far the fact that both will uuderxtand each other 
when either may pronounce the sound, unless each hae taken 
the idea away from the object. Languge, as we have termed 
the power, enables man to do that work. Language like the 
other powers ii now in its germ only. As the number o{ 
words increases, this power developes iUelf with the other 
powers, until we come to that stage where' we find it 
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awe, net sfttiflficd with grvhi;» eamfis only to wonle and 
octiotia aiad ievetiting and verba, goes on to consider 

e^[ua]iUFS, situilarjtiea aed facts like these, and then to gi^up 
some of them together to' hia ideas may seem pn>per. 
L^tor ou he ganeralisea. E\it the animals also genertiliio, it 
nmy bo eiud on the other liaud. We Imve ti> say in reply 
that theif genemliaation is recognitian only, they can not 
dMcribe, nor can they define, 

Here we must consider the case of a mote, I>arwiii can 
suggest only that h^e has a pliysical consti-uction snpenor to 
that of the animals, and that he hu inherited much develop¬ 
ment from his parents, and that from these reaaoim follows 
whatever of tupGriority tnay be ol^ervied in bim. We have 
It however forcibly presented to and improssad in our mind 
that the dumb man, notwithstanding his tnabiiity to speak, 
displays a desire of expressing his thoughts in a retiiarkablo 
way, and not only tries his vocal parts, but makeB signs and 
gesturoSi draws images, and does whatever he can possibly do 
with his physical parts, to convey to his fellows what is paaa- 
Ing in l^is mind. Although words may be foreign to hia mind, 
or some only niight be known to him for very exceptional 
reasons, he has yet in him the power by which he fortiis hia 
ttod distinguishes them frotn tbeir material eourcee. Ha 
has language within him, and lie may bays only a piacnlTar 
of exorcistng tira function. 

Wo have next lo consider the case of a child. If language 
be what we Sby it is, and if it is a derived ootion in^ressed 
upon the mind in some early stage of hs development, if it 
ir independent of apoken words and not the mait of train'- 
fng%nd Ifnowlodge, it must appear though probably -In a foint 
in children that have not learnt the art ef apeaking 
Is it beyond a doubt that there is a manifestation' of 
. itr whan a child attempts to prononnee ha or nia, and does not 
tba'^ifpg raven iTheti it is hungry crow ka to tte mother Who 
fs JfdBt^me to it adth food in beak ? Is ihero a difiTeronoo 
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ltd tween the prinjcipLes of utteiftncea of iheae ffylhble», hf the 
child aqJ the iufaut mven I It is here where tbs atartiag' 
pmnt IB, and the difiTerence at thU point ii the etnalieet \ but 
we can otdy maiatam th^ affirmative hf oheervicg how the 
divex^^ee begins, and we admit that ve ehouid bo ontireljr 
de£ttted if the ILoguiatio auperioiitj of man oould be luscep^ 
tibie of aoj explaimtion from iho superior^hyaica] and mental 
development of man according to the theory of the evol^* 
tiooisi. Even in the case of the child apart from the 
eyllablea, we have a dear irfdieatian of ita thoughts by 
cries and ks amiles. The obild’s amlloie not the physical e^ec(t 
of an external affisction only of the nerve fiystotn, but it 
piooeedfi from the mind as an indication ot a happy thoughli^ 
And the question nest ames, does the amile prooeed apont^ 
aneoudy? Ifo, the principle which we advocate^ manely 
language, is the ^tive power which causes tbe/exproeeioQu 
The maniac and the idiot now demand our attention- In 
the one we dnd a vehemenee mostly physical, conjoined with 
a. reasoning pasmg internally in what sane men mnst^piKW 
an izTBgutar way* The other k placed on no bettor ^foQ^l^: at 
aegards the aucoeesion of hk ideas: he may probably,be axttomo* 
ly slow in comprehension whereas the maniac often fierpe^ 
jumps to conclusions wrongly argued out* Tbore ia lauguago 
in the minds of ell such people, although each itiatanco may 
have an ^explauation peculiar to itself. The raving jmadni^ 
of a human being is in itself an intelltgent action; bat .tha 
reaaoiu which render the man utter words which to uiLtnay 
have no meaning, or express ideas which • we oannot connect 
in any intelligent way, remain obscure and.unhuown to us m 
most cases; and indeed k we succeed .In int^preting bis 
^oughts, hie cure and reUirn to sanity would,not be beyond 
h^pOi if it be within human means. There is in :the ^actions 
of aJunatIc evidence of the operation of .the mentalftiuctienSp 
and there is evidence also to show that these .operatiooa are 
not iu the regular way. The intellect (^f the vfifAU msy be 
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dflWigadi but be boa Iflogunge ettll BGe does not lose that 
power AB be does not lose tbe rest 
We hftve already remarked that tbe first and earliest manifest 
tetioii of laDguage was the giving of names to e^rternal objects 
ftbd actions, and that this was done by means of speech on 
Tarioua prinoiplea The next step in mental improvement is 
tbe Winging together in the mind alt such nanies^ and tbs 
ox^tnation of equalities and dissimilatitiea This would 
lead to genoralizationj and then we proceed to abstraction. 
Tbs processes we are speaking of do not relate to things 
directly—the mind whilst deducing general conclusions and 
forming abstract notions Is concerned only with tlie Idea* 
whiuh are already in store in it. The ideas we refer to 
an embodied in words which are in the mind, and it is by 
means of language that we conoeive, think and reason. We 
an aware that philosophers are divided on this great point 
—trbilst we have on tbe one Land Professor Max Muller afiirm- 
iugthat “there is no thought” without words, as little as 
thin are words without thought, we have on the other a host 
of aatural philosophers who ask in derision what a strange 
dafijution must then be given to the word thought. We are 
humbly of opinion however that the thoughts which are arou- 
and follow one another in tbe mind, when the mind with- 

p 

drawing itself from external sensations occupies itself in modi- 
'^tjoii,are the result of (he aotLOns of the ^ulty of laugu* 
juge ; and whilst we say so^ we of course do not pretend to 
^toertthat that function in its operstiona is altogirther uuftid- 
. ^ the other functions of the mind, These thoughts are 
iod^udent ^of matter, and no sort of physical afifections, 
except ill bealth or the like which only give a tenor to the 
havo any concern whatever with them. Thoughts of a 
class roust those be which are tlie direct results 
■ if we may use the eipresBion, of impreBsiooa 

matter. These we call tkov^his anivud in Us 
have them in common with animals, and as the 
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mervt&l power of language ie not brought into plaj in relation 
to them. ThoughU which proceed from language we deeig* 
Date as thoughts kwman, TIjey are peculiar to mftib It ia 
imponible by any physical development whatsoever fervibe 
Cfaimpansee to attain to that position where be may feet that 
he is discussing in bis mind qaeations which do not rehite to 
the world of matter. The notion of a ge^metrioal point of 
line, the sense of right and wrong, and ideas of that descrip- 
tign, are so far as we can judge from our experience of things 
of this world, inconcetTeahle by a mind which does not posseu 
the highest and most peculiar attribute of man the power of 
language. We affirm ibis to be tbe supreme power, because 
without it, we humbly thinks oursen^ of self-existence would 
be an impossibility: separate self-^conscioasness from lauguagOt 
and it dwindles to more oousclouancss, and mao ii todooed to 
an animal. He might know that he was different from any 
other being or body, but he would have not the power neither 
tbe means of knowing that, irrespective of a comparison, he 
had an existence—man would then be in a state of mental 
dumbness so to speak. The double mental operation that of 
thinking and of being conscious of the self being active in 
a particular way would then cease to happen. But we need 
not bo afraid.' We ask all to put tbeinselvefl the question 
whether it is not a mere hypothesis that self oonsciousness is 
independent of language. We aak all to endeavour to think 
of himself wiibout *allowing the Idea of 1 am** or to 
enter into his mind. That idea b a component part of each 
human thought, and the source of that idea is language. 
It is the source moreover of all abstract ideoq and notions^ 
of general principles, and in fact of all thoughts which for 
the sake of digtiaction we have called thoughts hwman^ 

Mmi therefore is distinguished irom animats by the faculty 
of language. We caiiaot too strongly inaiet upon iti being 
understood that we do not derive this faculty from tbe phy<^ 
iloul fact of speech. If that were so, our propoeitlbo clearly 
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Would tiuto no tftltM at all, and #o could not ba topposed to 
talk aoma^ tho tbeoij of tfvolutloii tkau would bo palpably 
tfm If It Wore poadble for any tuparior olaos of aiamalfl of 
CatarhiQo lOtmkfji to riaa totbaplatfomi wbioh mau oocuptc* 
Ju tbe anianl oreattoilj If tboy could bsaa thoac pbjnioal 
talopidaiitB Which maa xb poraoisod of^ why ihouM it bo- 
httpOoiiblo ibt thorn to Bpcak and to think by mcaos of 
languid t Wo ataod oo far differeat grouud^ We main* 
faih t&at e^feo' if th6 Darwtoian theory be true so far as the 
dbim&la ai^ concerned, it would not be true in the oaee of 
The toimals might go on improTiiig from generation 
fo gehcrvISion, they weuld notwithataadiog have to be Within 
Miain bounds; they could not by physical development 
attain the power of language. To illustrate the relative poai* 
tion of man and the aniniBls^ we may probably with advantage 
borrow the sense of a well known writer of the golden age of 
tngland^ and Tepresenb the latter to he like one of those 
hiathematical lines that may draw nearer to the other for all 
eternity without a pouibility of touching the aarue. 

We hare already remarked that in its operations language 
& assisted by reason, meiAio^ and the other powers^ and uc- 
ceisarily sa In the minds of animals there is an entire 
absence of one faculty, and the action of others is only instinc¬ 
tive; w« mean to eaj that the thoughts of animals spiiugin^ 
from those powers subside wheo the uintenal afToction which 
|jave the first touidi oeaaeB. The animals ^can not deal with 
Anything that is not of material conneobion, and tho only way 
known in this earth to progress and perfection is ciorntd 
them# Animals can not therefore rise in moral sense 
Whcfdn oontiAts the true supremacy of mau» But why should 
tllAlhey bA nuppoAcd to have that Sense, it tnatteCs not whe- 

Words show that timy have when they have 
tMl hht# admiUed they poasmi f In answer wsf 

What the moral eenes ta It is, we arS huihbiy 
tf ApinioQf a leose of pmpiiely derived from correct im^onin^ ^ 
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from true fads. What vr^ ought to du and the teverao, are ideas 
that do not form a part of intuition—are not ideas which man 
has brought with his souh The^f are but a development of the 
sense of ^Svhat 13 lighL" The child knows what is, it will never 
ttiiuk of representing it as what it is not. Argumenta made 
correctly with few premissos, and boguu from the aooao of tbo 
existence of a fact aa rightj will lead to a thorough and aceU'^ 
rate knowledge of all that is riglit. Thia knowledge cannot 
be supposed to have been implanted in the mind aa innate^ as 
it has for its basis a recognition of cxiating facta as true, and 
for its moans a process of reasoning from simple truths to 
correct conclusions which are tights The knowledge of acts 
as riglit or otherwise is therefore extremely complox. Tlie 
precepts of moiality which declare certain acts in regard to 
persons atid property aa wrong and vicitms, are conclusions 
which priests, legislators and headmen found to be inevitable 
and potent in BOcicties whore peace and ordor were aimed to 
be preserved. If it were not for that purpose, removal of 
goods from the poasession of one by another would not have 
that heinous aspect wideb it now beai-s. True reasoning would 
forcibly suggest tliat the ^Tiongfulncss of tUe act ia in tUo 
intention of the doer; aud where it jippeara that there is 
an attempt to subvert truth, an attempt to represent what 
is as what is not, morality meets an itifriagemoriti aud the 
man ia declared a delinqueutu Immorality begins with a 
lie, and assumes dangerous proportions aa the untruth 
proceeds from stage to stage, led tlirough narrow and 
covered channels devised by cunning inteUigence. Thus, 
progtoss in virtu* or vice is altogothor of human ooncern \ the 
animals do not possess the power of excelling in the one or 
detedoratin" in the other. 


3 
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RAMEHADRA; ON THE MOFUSSIL HAKIM. 

Chapter XXII, 

In tbofie da^s, the name of ChaLtanya operated as a apeII 
on the minds of the pe>Dp)e, That great man by the vigor of 
hie wonderful intellect and force of bis exemplary character, 
established his spiritual supremacy, which no thing could 
shake. Bom of parents who gloried in the profesaiou of 
genuine Aryan Mood and high Brahminical rank this wonder* 
ful man threw up the insignia of ariatrocracy and by a 
life of stern asceticism, showed by his personal example that 
all cBSte-distinctiona ware chimerical, that all men were mem¬ 
bers of a Universal Brotherhood, and that the BtaUmins had 
deliberately miainterpreted the toachinge of the sages to further 
their own selfish purposes, He threw up his sacred thread, 
became a voluntary exile from his parental abode and betook 
himaelf to stern aacetioism. Aloue and friendless, he travelled 
from place to place, district to district, province to province 
preaching a regular crusade against Brahmbical tyranny, 
Brahminical superstition and Brahminical infidelity. Many a 
persecution he suffered He was the butt of many a ridicule 
and invective. But nothing could shako his holy purpose, 
And if his name ia still held in high reverence, his character is 
deemed as exemplary, and his bciDg as deihed, it U because 
they ware pre-eminently his deserts. 

All religious reformers have a knot of followers about them^ 
some of whom are good, others bad. One day when Chaitanya 
and his disciples w ere bathing at Katwa, on the right bank of 
the Bhagliatbif teaching and preaching, an idea struck him, 
and he wanted to verify it, He doubted the sincerity of bis 
disciplei and so be put them one by one to a crucial test. 
hoWt Cbaitanya and Lis party lived upon the charity of be- 
Ueveni. His disciples used to beg from door to door at noon* 
tide BO much os absolutely necessary. One morning he 
asked' a disciple of his to let him Lave a nutmeg. This 
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waa immediately brought, Ohaitanya aaked him, how he got 
it in the moruiDg aa it was not aim’s time. The disciple 
looked coufused and anawered it was yesterday's remnant. 
Cbaitanya took him to task for taking thought for the 
morrow and dismissed hiitt with the remark that he was not 
morally qualified to he his disciple. The poor man left Lia 
master in great grief of mind and committed suicide by 
drowning in the rirer at Tribani.. 

Another disciple, who had charge of Ghaitaaya's dinner^ 
one day set before bim boiled rice of one quality. Ohaitanya 
asked how it was that by begging rice of one quality was got. 
The disciple anawered that it was got in exchange of the 
aim's rice from Dukbi Moyrani's shop. Thia put out the 
great teacher^ so he diamissed^the erring disciple on tho score 
of hiH desire after delicacies. The guilty man put an end to 
his existence by hanging. 

One nightj when the disciples were fast asleep, Ghaltanya 
got up for seeing tlie way in which they slept. Ho found 
one of them resting hia head on the top of the inclined 
plane of the floor as a position of greater ease. So ^ext 
morning he told him to go away^ as he was constitu-^ 
tioually fond of ease. The poor man cried like a child, 
implored bis master to forgive him. Ohai tuny a stood unmoved. 
At last taking pity on the delinquent, he advised him to re¬ 
pair to Agradwipa, on the banks of the Ebagicathi, bathe 
thrice in the river and to catch hold of the flrat stone bia 
hand would come in contact with on the third immersaon, and 
the stone would give him a living. The man bowed and 
went away. He did as Ghaitanya had bidden him to do. 
The stone was got and the idol Gopinath of Agtodwipa 
was carved out of it Cbpinath or mthcr bis priest has 
the good luck of having rich endowments, and he has up to 
this day^ dishes of Indian delicetcies to eat oft. 

Here, early in spring, on the occasion of the Earani festival, 
a fair of no inconsidorable magnitude is annually hold* AU 
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aecta and denominations, of Vaislinaraa here congregate by 
Jiniidreds aaJ Chonfmnda to show their apiritual oboisanco to 
Gopinath,' In a spacious uiangoe-topg situated beside a large 
and limpid lake, wblch the geaoroua Bhagimthi has con¬ 
structed, the jubilee is annually celebrated* Here you witness 
splendid sweetmeat stalls exhibited to entice your taste and 
tax your purse. There you see hills of earth-pots and pans 
of all colours and sizes reminding you of your domestic eco* 
jioiny* Huge piles of reed mats are exposed for sale, stimu¬ 
lating your soporiphic instincts* Hiubrcllas, shoos, knick 
knacks of all descriptions—on tie ry, basket-work, stone-work, 
cotton fabrics are conspicuous by their presence. Vegetable 
and fruUerer’s stalls are there exhaling their native aroma to 
captivate your senses, Here a swigging machine is making 
its gleeful rotation with the contents of its boxes, females of 
sweet seventeen and cctogenaiian grand-sires compressed ua 
if they woro under hydraulic pressure. Th&ro you come 
across a band of raaW and female meudicants singing 
some popular ballad in honor of Chaitanya, Hundreds 
of country girl* in tlieir holiday costume enliven your eye,— 
with plenty of verniillion on their forehead and pletiiy of 
cocoanut-oil glossing their raven hair. Here you see a deep 
furrow Lending ita iuEammatory aid to the cooking of moun¬ 
tains of rice, there you see hundreds O'f males and females 
perching on mother earth to brook a long day'^s fust. Tfio 
old Yaishici&va in the company of his tender Vaishnavi is on* 
joying his customary doze of hemp smoko, articulating with 
u hoarse but subdued voice the bliss of tlie next world and 
its iniiaite joys. 

But if the Agradwipa Jubilee has any charm outshining 
all the restf it is the spirit of the songs sung there. Their 
terse and simple, homely yet sublime—character strike our 
: imagination and knock against our reason, 
i .^^mbhadra and Kokila had sojourned from their native 
to Agradwipa, while the Festival was at its height* 
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With their youthful years they fofmed id every body's eye 
au inter eating ooviple indeed. They danced and sung to the 
infinite delight of the aaaemhled spectators and were rewarded 
for their pains. One ballad was specially liked by them, 
which we cannot help reproducing hero, . It was sung by 
Kokila. 

' Oh Heavenly stream t on thy banks, 

Have I witnessed Gour, 

From that time, I wot not what 
Hsb taken ptaco in my mind's templo- 
Amidat my domestic toiK ^ often see that Form 
In sleep and dream, that Form is awake in my mind/ 

Chapter XXIII. 

The intelligent reader has already gtieased that Vycepur is 
the destination of the couple whose exploits we have been nar¬ 
rating in the two last chapters* And lie is quite in the right. 
From Agradwipa to that-place is h good week's task on foot 
and this they had no difficulty in achieving. The more they 
receded from their native village, the greater was their mental 
case. In the first place they were now much fartlier from the 
scene of their past reported misdoings, and therefore further 
from detection. In the second place, lovo did wonders, as it 
always does, and put spurs to their heels, in expectation 
of having bliss at no very distant date* Kokila’s heart 
yearned after Ramhbadra'a love, and Kokila appeared in hia 
eyea, a doe worthy of being fondled and caressed. She 
longed for the hour, when aha would pour out her soul to tho 
object of her sustained interests, unchecked by the maudlin 
eentimente of her neighbourSj and unfettered by tS^e considera¬ 
tions of her early village associations. 

The week of trouble of daily wanderings and nocturnal 
vigils was about to expire. They were now at their journey's 
end^ The palace of Mr, Joe Vyce with its spires appeared to 
them from a distance to bo a heaven of security and hope. 
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K^^mbbadm was there qd Idas than Vyee^a Dewau'a 8oa-ia<-law'. 
Vyca the magiatrate^a Moud, what Jaw could touch the 
parson of Bambhadra 7 wliat Policeman could with his raw 
boad on his shoulders entei: Yyce's preemeta to do a public 
duty T These thoughts passed across Rarabhadra's mind 
in rapid succession. Ho smiled a complacent smile. Kokila 
felt herself much edthed. In a moment Rambhadra^a brow 
waa darkened. It was most true that hia and Kokila^a' person 
were safOi but where was she to be stowed 7 How to screen 
her from the gaze of Mr. Vyce ? Supposing that the Dewan 
bad come to know of it, what then ? These queries really 
proved embairanging, portending in the long run ominonH con¬ 
sequences. Once Eambhadiw thought of retracing his steps 
—of adopting a mendicant's life for good—of bidding fare-well 
to his wife and father-in-law for ever. But a second conhidcr- 
atioa led him to abandon thia idea. Ho porcoived that there 
was prosperity in store for him. Hh father-in-law’s estate 
claimed him as its future possessor, and Taraka might bring 
forth an heir to perpetuate bis and his ancestor's name. 

Such were liis cogitations, as Rambhadra and his fair 
companion proceeded towards Vyeepur. Kokila could per¬ 
ceive what was passing in her lover's mind. So addressing 
him, she said 

' l£y doar^ you feel greatly perplexed 

Rambhadra. 'Why no, darling.' 

Kokila. * Your generous nature says, no, but I must cer¬ 
tainly be a burden to you.' 

Rambhadra. I'm thinking where to house you. Mr. Vyco 
is a very wary man. He may amoll you out in no time. I 
dread the r^ult* 

Kokila. ‘ Dh just house me in your mind and leave the 
to me.' 

Baihbbfldra bod faith in the chapter of accidents and when 
lie found feat hie fair friend was similarly disposed, be felt 
binttelf greatly lolieved, 
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The approach to Vyce's plantation from the back Bide was 
a foot path that lay over the rugged bilk. It yfos hidden 
from the public ga^e by the gentle elevation of the plantation, 
which as it came nearer the hills, terminated abruptly so that 
there was between the bills anti plantation, something like a 
valley. In a retired nook of this hollow, the couple went to doff 
their disguise, he betaking to hia mourning—for the mourning 
bad ndt yet expired and she ^vea^iElg the ordinary garb of a 
peasant woman. Accommodatiug Kokila iti a poor char woiuauk 
htit vvhich stood in the obscure wild as fa<;t as he could and whis¬ 
pering luto hor ears soinething which could not gather, 
Kambhadra addressed himself to going to his fat her-indaw’s. 

Since his depaiture^ a great change had coiue over this blessed 
abode. Poor Mogha^s aunt, the maid of all work and Hirimba's 
confidant had departed this life, Ghaueshyam lay in sick-bed 
much to the grief and annoyance of his dear wifo« Taraka wna 
quite hale but had in the meatitimo become Homowhat moody* 
So that when Rambhadra entered the house, he imparted life to 
the drooping spirits of a woe-begono mother-in-law and a pen- 
BLve wife* What a fast is to habitual fulness, returning health 
to lingering disease, masterly inactivity to busy statesmanship, 
that is absence from home to a home-worm* Such a being 
by the accident of being a fixtuio there loses half the relish 
of life. He is either a burden or a common-place entity 
devoid of intorest. Frioods, parents, relationa, ayo the wife 
herself, view him in no bett,er light. It is just the effect of 
the negation of absence* With him, food means swallow lug, 
sleep tossing in bed, pleasure samencas ad nattseam. Philo¬ 
sophers Say that contrast is very often the source of pleasure* 
So it IB in the proaent case* A home-worm is lameniably 
familiar to, and has become equally familiar with, the family 
membereand relations. And every body knows what familiarity 
bfeedi. It breeds a feeling of stolid ludifference bordoring upon 
neglect* An absent son ia almost killed with embraces by hii 
parente on his return from absence* What rare daiutiea 
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Bra put before htm oe aubetnutial maeifostatione of their 
ecstatic joy. An absent husband on retarn fvom temporary 
exile encounters the dazzle ami gUtter of connubial love. She 
appears in your eyes, a living automaton of softness and s^eot^ 
neqSp melody and cliormp which make you quite spell-bouud. 
When she hxes her tender eyes upon you you are tempted 
to mistake them for transceudental sapphires of unspeak¬ 
able lustre. Hgr gait and gooae-liko locomotion conjuro up 
Orpheus and his lyre to onehaut your sense of sight and en^ 
slave your poetic instincts. She may croak like the raven, 
bub you hear the nightingale nevertheless/ There is a scent 
of freshness throughout the entire house-bold, rousing your 
dormant energies and bringing back all those joyous feelings 
feelings of youth and buoyancy, happy to enjoy but thrice 
happy to contemplate. She sots before you all tho infinite 
variettea of food and drink, her culinary or confectionary art 
could achieve, varieties of exqniaito flavour as to rouse appetite 
in the most hopeless of dyspeptics. She arranges them in poetic 
order, bo that you might discern in the plate you eat off a coue 
here, a cylinder there, and other gcoinetrieal figures* Fniita 
and vegetables are set before you, not in their barbarous state, 
but cut and carved with her unfailing cbisel. An embroidered 
sweetmeat, boro a cake witli a relieve or cornice there, make 
up the full complement. Dinner over, if you are a Hindu you 
are regaled with botoL leaves, nuts and spices, which make 
your Qiouth juicy. 

Oh 1 what a ring of joys girdles the betel-leaf in India \ with 
us Hindus, it is emblematic ol peace and prosperity, softness 
and juicine^'. No household ceremony is complete without it. 
With it the young brido wclcomoa hsr lord at the nuptials, 
Bod with it she mokes him happy To abstain from food, to 
a veritable pauper in the streets, are nothing compared 
wditb the abstention from this precious leaf, prepared by one's 
gdod'Vifb. It is such a sweet luxury—sweet to the taste and 
ftweet to the feeling. Whore I see your lady handing over the 
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bfltdl-Ieaf ihe has prepar«d^ I consider it as a Enetaphorioal lur- 
rander of her love to joa. 

But to tesume our narrative, Eambhadra'a odveut under 
Ghoflbyam'a roof bad a vivifying effect on the household. In 
a moment they understood the signiticarOCG of the dreae which 
the young man had worn, A few scanty drops fell from his 
eyelids—^which drew Hirimba near him. She affectionately 
bad him be of good cheer, wiped away his tears and con* 
soled him by saying that old people must die. Taraka 
did not like the coueolntiou, Sh e thought ft had a siiiLatev 
reference to the prccarioua Btate of h cr father's life. But for 
obvious reasons she did not remonstrate with her mother, 
Hirim ba then caused her daughter to go into mouraing 
according to the cuatora of the country. As for Kokila, wliy, 
no body knew there was such a being in existeuco. 

Be fickle, fortuue; 

Fer thee I hope, thou wilt not keep him long. 

But send him back/ 


A SEA VOYAGE, 

Mt first bit of experience when I was borne in a sedan 
chair up the liilli on my way towards Nynee Tal was delicious 
indeed. X cannot describe tlie ezhilaration I experienced as 
the cold blasts from the upper regions of the mountnina 
raised my drooping spirits, and an ondlesa variety of new 
objects and new aighta refreshed my e}m Dame natuire 
appeared in an entirely new garment; and my thoughts 
were quickened and imagination heightened as 1 beheld a 
continuous wall of forest'Clad mountain ovenhadowicig ino 
on one side, and lovely valleys and beautiful slopes s(piling 
several hundreds of feet below me on the other, , Bui I con¬ 
tinued my journey, the monotony of life returned, and when 
4 
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fatigued and fagged I felt disposed to curse tlie picturesque 
Lilia around me, or rather the day when 1 had made up my 
mind to exchange the cemforta of my poor bed down iti 
the plaiDS for the plenaurea and diacorafotbs of a romantic 
journey, One'a experience in a sea voyage ia by no means 
unlike one's cxperiouco in a jouruey among the magnificent 
heights of tho Himalaya?. My first bit of expoiience in my 
recent trip to America was of tiie most delicious kind. With 
feelings sad^ indeed, but at tho same time with glorious anttci* 
pations I entered one of the floating palaces of P, and O, Com- 
pany, and stood on the deck wrapped up in meditation till tho 
lights of the Bombay harbour and the forest of vessels in it faded 
out of sight, I then retired iatj my cabiu, crawled into my 
berth, and woe rocked into a profound sleep. On the follow¬ 
ing morning as soon as I got up and made myself presentable, 
1 haatonod up to the deck} and found the vessel relting iu the 
midst of what the sailors call a lively sea My head became 
diezy, nay legs became unsteady, and 1 felt as if I liad spent 
the previous night in carousal amid a hundred bottles of 
brandy and glo* And who can describo my restlessness ^ 
Plying from the saloon to the dcck^ from the deck to the 
cabin» and from the cabin back to the deck thiough the sa- 
loon, turning up the nose at the beat dishcfl arranged on the 
table at meal tiinea^ driven backwards and forwards by a 
formidable combination of rude savours maritime'', now ly¬ 
ing supine on tho deck, then foiling prostrate on the berth,— 
why Boman Catholic priests need not have gono out of this 
world in quest of a purgatory ^ A couple of days passed in 
this not-over-agreoable mauner ; but ou the third day the 
flea became calm, I got rid to some extent of my Rqueamish- 
netv, and my enjoyment commenced. AH nature appeared in 
1 ^ tkevel aspect, and the interest wltli which I watched for 
)lKiVl%the magnificent expanse of waters around me cannot 
bll,'4asoribecL The sights on the bosom of the fitful, cap^ 

new to mo, and therefore objects 
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of intense iaterast^ tliQ san-g'iilla flying for milc^ alongaida of 
the steamtrs, the porpnUea darting up and down one after 
another ih almost endless sueoeBsion, the flying fish glisten¬ 
ing in the sun beamSj or huge aea-aniTnals making their exis¬ 
tence and power known by uaroistakeable sigaa. But what 
interested me most was the Protean aspect of the soa itself 
Now it is a sea of glass, with the shadow of the vessel repos¬ 
ing undisturbed on one atde% and the sitn^beam^ broken into 
innumerable spangles, playing on tfie other—soenlm^ so stilb 
one could almost hear the sound of one’s own breath. Then 
it J9 a sea of ripples, straight lines of water receding ono 
after another in endless success ion and molting into tho circular 
line of the horizou around. Again it is a sea of radiant 
smiles, tho little waves opening their pearly teeth in innu¬ 
merable places, but scarcely displaying their incipient mirth 
in an audible sound. Once more it is a soa of broad laughter 
and wild merriment, the hydra-beaded monster not only 
showing innumerable patra of white teeth, but display¬ 
ing its intensified mirth in a cachinatlon in which the btuom 
winds unite their voices with the roaring waters. But 
enough—who cun describe the changes of which the intertuin- 
able masa of waters under yonr feet or the heavens above 
your heads arc the theatres I 

The rising and the setting sun, object of interest on 
dry land, attracts particular aUenrion on tho bosom of 
the waters. Tho sun emerges from and sinks beneath 
the surface of the aea, and its appearance both when it 
rises and when it sets, is peculiarly fasciDating. Ima- 
giDG n huge globe of fire struggling slowly and gradually 
out of au interminable mass of waters—lifting up first its 
glorious crown, the upper portion of its radiant body, and by 
and by the entire effulgent ball with only ita lower parts im¬ 
mersed, and ultimately the disentangled disk looking down in 
triumph over iU proslrato foe, Raverse the picture, and 
you have the.set'iiag iud, a glow of fire plunging its ihining 
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bead and body slowly and gradually, a canopy of rosy ’ 

ligliij into soTneiimoa a calm soa reflecting the glories above 
its head. These and other objects of intarosti to mo perfect¬ 
ly new, made the first few days of my voyage very pleasant 
indeed. But I have to reverse the picture now, and show its 
dark side. Before however 1 do so, I wish to allude to the 
giandest sight I saw in the courso of my journey to and from 
America. While returniog from Brindisi to my native land, 
rendered doubly dear iii conseq'iciice of a long senson of ab¬ 
sence, I appeared on the deck early, as I used to do every 
morning almost, to see the splendours of the rising buu; and 
1 was literally entranced by the ethcrial glory which burst 
on my view. I noticed first of all a mass of grey light spread 
over the bosom of a lovely bill Tho light became a dazzling 
flame, covered the bill as with a garment of fire, and dis¬ 
played its glossy view in the waters beneath its feet. The 
flame moved forward, concealed one hill after another within 
its radiant folds, Ull one long range of mountains appeared 
wrapped up in glory, somewhat similar perhaps to what the 
disciples were dazzled by on the mount of transfiguration 1 
The first few days over the monotony of life returned with a 
vengoance^ and the varied glories of the sea underneath my 
feet or of the sky over my head failed to retain the mind 
in a state of healthy excitement ^ Z became liomc-sick, and 
oppressed by headache and eternal nausea, I felt disposed 
almost to curse the day wbeu wilh i^mautii; Anticipations I 
had left my native land. My companions were couiteoua and 
oven kind* but they were most decidedly opposed to anything 
like aggressive piety, and their conversation at the meals, full 
of encomiums on trashy novels, was by no means calculated 
to raise my drooping spirits, I had to look foi a kindred spirit, 
and I found it in a character amiable in some respects, queer 
^ other*, but fitted withal to set forth a solidity and earnest- 
ifess that could not be despised. 

One evening, as I was walking to and iro on the deck, I 
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observed an old man seated oq the cover of one of the hatch'' 

^ ways, evidently '^rrapiHid up in serloos thought* I approached 
him, and said, somewhat abruptly—Sir,you seem very old.'* 

* Yes"i was his reply, " I have passed the boundary line of 
seventy" ** Ate you, Sir*^ I added, ** ready for death?'* ** Yes'*, 
was his ready reply, " my trust is in Jesus only." No further 
introduction was uceded, I sat down heaide him, and in the 
course of an interesting conversation obtained an insight 
into the following eiguidcants fact of his life. He had been 
both a soldier and a saitor, and had distinguished himself oa 
dry land in many a detd of battle and on the sea in many a 
storm. But though brave, good naturcd and, in some respects, 
generous, he tiad been a desperate character, a slave to drink, 
disposed, like the unjust judge In the parable of our Lord, 
neither to fear God nor to regard man. One evening he 
was found dead drunk in’one of the streets of Londoo, and 
taken by some benevolent persons to one of those “ Homes*', 
which have been and are being,organized to counteract the 
rampant vice of that city. Here he was put in a nice, 
worm bed ; but as soon as he got up ou the following moni" 
ing, he, true to the instincts of the iuvuterate dninkard, 
hastened to go to the nearest grogaliop to quench Ids un¬ 
natural thivah But the kind-hearted lady in charge of the 
establishment ran after him, laid lier hand on his shoulder, and 
almost iaatinctively exclaimed —** Who will save this brother 
from ruin T* The i^pj^bad atood umnoved amid the carnage 
of battles and the roar of storms; but this was too much for 
him. He wept as a child, followed the lady as a lamb, and 
began a course the result of which was his converdon. He 
^ was enabled to give up both drinking and smoking at about 
the some time, and he had led a new Life for about a year 
before 1 had the pleasure of seeing him on board our 
steamer* He was called '' grandfather" on account of his age, 
and a dash of eccentricity notiooahle in his conversation. 

Every body almost had his or her joke at him, and he bad 
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a ready rep}y to every plea^otry of which he was made the 
target. A man apt to be unsteady enquired as to what 
“grand-fathor” thought of his habits of life. Grandfather^s 
reply was curt and incisive —** You were drunk lost night and 
you were drunk this momiog/* A woman having aaid in his 
presence, I don*t believe in cold water,” grandfather imme* 
diately exclaimed—" their kind never does". Grand father’s 
political predilections were as decidedly stiffened aud hard¬ 
ened as his bones and muscles. A person on board having 
expressed hia distrust' of Lord Beaconsfield'a policy, grand¬ 
father said with all possible emphasis—gient man is 
Beoconsfield ; if he were not at the head of affairs in our 
country, the would bo our masters 1" But theology, not 

politics, was grandfather's for to, aud it was really amusing to 
hear him relate Bible stories in his quaint style, and reason 
high of some of the abstruse points of Christian theology. 
When we entered the Suez Canal, aud wore looking scarcely 
enraptured at the dreary wilderness ou both sides, grandfather 
exclaimed:—These waters are bitter on account of the curse 


pronounced by God ou these regions centuries ago V* Tho 
trifling facts, that the waters are not hitter, and that the 

_ h 

Bible mentions no curse pronounced on those region?, could 
not of course alter grandfather’s opinion. On the whole grand¬ 
father appeared to me an admirable character, Arm as a rock, 
bold OH a lion, willing at all hazards to state the truth aud 
nothing but, the truth, aud never disposed to fawn and 
flatter. I dwell upon his story to point out the siguifleaut 
foots that the pliiknthropliy and saving power associated with 
mau's conversion have never been displayed by aay of tho 
. of the world besides our owo, which however is nob 

:' ol .this; world* It. is very easy to harp on the vices of Christ- 

ol ' j"" I ^ ' 

siTQ. .vices enough in Ohristendom for ui to 
:;i:^-^i&pin9day; but instructive to' note that 

in Obristendoai which have not their 
CitiimWrparfo in India or any other uon-ChristUn country, aud 
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tile most prominent among these ara the philanthropy to 
whieU under God tins inau owed bis salvation, and the saving 
power manifested in it ! 

I must not forget to refer to the guasses in which the native 
members of the crew indulged as to the object of my long 
journey. One evening, a day or two after Jeaviug Bombay* 
1 was engaged in conversation with a lot of them; and I 
could not bat be surprised and flattered to find that I was an 
object of intense interest, if not an inserntable mystery, to 
them. I found myaclf surrounded by a number of interlocu¬ 
tors, and our dialogue took some such turn as the following:— 

Q. Going to Aden of course ? 

A. No—much further 

Q. To England ? 

A. Further still 

Q. What do you mean ? Going further than England 7 
Where on earth could you be going ? 

A. I am going to America 

Q, America! What could be your business there? Your 
business mercantile ? 

A. No* 

Q. Any relations there 7 

A. No. I am going on a religious Mission. 

Q. Ab! 1 see, 1 aeentile Missionaries have depeived you, 
and you are going to lodge a complainl ogniust them. 
They always deceive 1 

A. The Missionaries hard neror deceived me, and they are 
my beat friends. 

Q. Oh I then you are going to pass au exannination, and 
have your salary increased. 

A. No—I don't c^re to have my salary increased. 

\ This was enough. ^They came to the conejuaion that 1 was 
'a'humbug, gathering as they could not but do fmm the tenor 
of my oonverarttion that I was uot fool enough tg be blind to 
iny own interests. 
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It il neither necessary nor possible for me to refer to the 
iDtiuinerable facte of history that rushed to inj miod as 
we steered between the barren bills that skirt the Red Sea, 
careered through the Canal with a dreary wildemeu on both 
sides relieved only by the eealtered patches of vegetation 
gathering aronod the villas and cottages reared for the aoco- 
modation of engineers and their helperj, and floated on the 
bosom of tlie Mediterranean, the vast, ooean-like expanse of 
blue waters around which cluster perhaps the brightest fo- 
collections of the past Nor can 1 depict the pleasurable 
emotions with which I saw the barb cur of Malta^ with its 
broad channels overlooked by ranges oi magniflcent bnildingi 
and lofty cathedrals, and roaring here and there under smiling 
downs and forest^clad slopes. But our troubles commenced 
after we had left this beautiful harbour, so rich in tho decora^ 
tions of art as the other harbours I saw appeared rich in tlm 
beauties of nature. One evouiDg we dei^ciied from our deck 
a vassei as large almost as our own lOisieJ up and down by 
what sailors call hoad-scas and head-winds. It was iu a 
miflerabio plight indeed ■ It was most capriciously lifted up 
and thrown dowu, its prow now buried under the roaring 
waters, and now thrust up by a swelling billow, so as to eauso 
the stern to share ita fato, while tha mercileas^broakers doslied 
on the sides, waabed tha decks, and made tho gigantic 
vessel to reel and stagger as if it woro a play-thiug in the 
hands of the clashtog elements. I watched the fearful sight, 
and almost apontaoeoiisly repeated tho well-known linea of 
Byron, beginning with—" Tho armaments which tli under strike 
fcc/* little‘did I then imagine that such would be our own 
fate the very next morning. But so it was. The morning 
aelutfttionsj as well aa the weir* and "the pitch*' of which 
we were made disagi’eoably conscious heralded a bit of rough 
i«aag.indeeci "The sea is a bit lively this morning"^i- 
claim^ a weather-beaten sailor who had encountered a hun¬ 
dred storma “ IFine weather—perpetual shower-bath”, ex* 
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claimed ainSthei'. I had to go up to tlio deck to unJerstaud’ 
alearly tho meauiog of tiieea matin ejaculations. But tbefo 
was no atanding on tko deck ; 1 had to balance myself in A 
aheUereJ comer by catching hold of a door-post with both 
my aims^ and ao to look on. What a sight ! An angry 
aea manifoBting ita rage iu swells of prodigioiiB Jimensious, 
clashing madly on the sides and over tho docks, and causing 
the spray to rise high and fall in showers around me 1—-this 
frith the eternal roar of the elements might have gratiiied 
one’s sense of the sublime, If only one could plant one’s self on 
a commanding watch-tower, and feast on the wild scene below 
■without giddiness and nausea. But the gales we (fncountered 
in the Meditereanean were but earnests of the icgular storms 
we bod to weather in the uproarious Bay of Biscay and across 
the tempestUDUS Atlantic, A storm however is on the whole 
an agreeable break in the tiresome monotony of sea-life ; and 
when you see your plates and dishes moving backwards and 
forwards within the barricades raised to prevent them from 
being shattered to pieces around our feet, and your spoons 
and forks merrily dying about, ringing as they go, and youc 
soup coming down in a stream on your thighs, and so eliciting 
loud laughter and pleasant jokes, you aiie by no means in ^ 
- position to curae your “ day,” and separate it for good out of 
the days of the year. But when tiie storm continues fof 
days suocsssively, as it did both when we were crossing and 
recrossing the Atlantic, when it impossible day after 

day to 3taud on your legs or walk aloue the narrow comdora 
without breaking your head right and left, when tho stench 
in the atate-rooms and aaloon drives you up to tho deck, aud 
the slaah ou the deck, drives you back to the state-rooms and 
the ealooD, and when moreover your head becomes dizay, aud 
an ipcurable tendency to SLckness makes it iinposaible for you 
to read or think* you aie forced to acknowledge.that too much 
of even a good thing is after &U good for nothing. A storm 
.then has ita sombfo aa well as its blithesome Aspects, and wheu 
5 
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rifter some da^B of rough Batliag towards Amedea I saw )ady 
after ladj brought ui^ to the deck, pale, emaciated, more dead 
thaU alive, I sytnpathUed with oae of them who said :—'* After 
1 bare once gone back, no body shall buy me a steamer ticket 
again r • 

But a storm Bometimea makes its aspect too terrible to be 
made fuQ of'; and this we Lad an opportunity of noticing 
when we were croEBing the terrible Atlautic. After we bad 
left the Banka of NewfoundLand behind us, we encountered 
a frightful storm which lasted several days, and which made 
Btout-hearted men tremble in their shoes. One evening, as 
we were seated around the long table with our dinner tempt- 
iugly placed before us, a slash was heard ovez our beads, and 
a current of water poured in. The captain at the head of 
the table stood up, and hastened up to the deck, and the 
faces of not-a-few became pate as death. Alt night the of¬ 
ficers and crew were on thnir legs, the vessel waa adrift in 
the midst of a howling sea, the powerful waves washed away 
two of the hanging life-boats, broke a portion of the railing 
around, and even lifted up their heads to dash upon' and 
break the bridge above. Within, the scene was tragic in* 
deed. The ladies were screaming, and the gentlemen eying 
eseh other, with death-llke countenanees, in blank despair. 
The only paSBengsr, who was in undress that night, is your 
humble servant, dear reader, and he lay in his beith in his 
cabin unoons:;ious of the full extent of the danger^wo were in I 
On the following morning when the storm abated its strength 
a little, we got up, heard the night's tragedy related, saw the 
jftauiaga done, and sMd with pardonable pride Though 
hdongingto the most timid people on the sur&ee of the globe, 
I hWT^e ihewn more courage than all of you put together f 
my journey to and fro, whatever might hate been 
trials 1 was not troubled by fear even for ■ moment. 

^ eepeoiaUf when aooompanted with gales and 

Mbllilwry deyrasing, «td 1 could not but be amuced om 
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•nniiag bf a imait npft{^*ealled forth b; • remark made 

by A Qeiman geutlemoa of a aUlirart make and more tbaa 
average height Finding him sad one evemog I enquired 
whafc the matter was, *-1 am tired of life", he repfied with hU 
German accent, '"Tired of life*', said a hy-stander, "why the 
remedy is within your reach : (jump overboard) Y* Of course 
he was ^ot «o tired of life, and ao he laughed a little, and 
. tried to ha himself again. With very great interest, I watched 
some characters of a typical nature, fitted by inherent worth* 
leaanesa or inherent worth, to stand a long continued storm* 
to pass through it unaffected. The first of these cliaraoten 
was an old gentleman who appeared to he the very incarnation 
of worldly>mindedness, prone to condemn in the etrongeit 
terms possible all enthusiasm but that arranged around the 
sacred altar of his Qod, Matig^mon. This man tried, by varie* 
ties of arguments coolly and persistently plied, to mate a 
convert of me, and I was obliged to put an end to his fruit¬ 
less labor in this way. Once when he was gazing on the in* 
tenniuable niai=B of water below I said to him.—Sir, did you 
bear of a hero in our country who drunk the waters of a huge 
ocean at three sips: it is easier for you, let me tell you, to do 
so than convert me f This man was as cool and calcnlating 
during the storm as before and after it. He eeemed to have 
bad human nature extinguished in him, and besides the dis¬ 
pleasure he manifested whenever he heard a religious man 
named, he did not seem to have any remains of human feel¬ 
ing in him. He began his journey, passed through the terri¬ 
ble storm, and gazed upon the green hills succeeding the 
grand harbour of New York without betraying ^the Blightest 
emotloiL This man, I felt soon would pass through the valley 
of the shadow of death unmoved, or nsoeud the scaffold, if be 
were called upon to do so, with the iron stoicism of our 
Nandcoomar. The very antipodes of this petrified man of 
ucularity was a young lady* by no means omnipotent in 
^riuurrm, buk blessed with a fund of constltut tonal oheerfuIneMi 
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that seemed Inesbaiistible.' When Ei^moab all the ladies 
board were literally languishing on tlieir berths in their co^ 
lamnSf she graced the table, amused and puzzled the gentle-^ 
men with her fun and riddles, moved lightly along the cor^ . 
tidors, occupied gracefully the only seat amiable in front of 
the deck, and showed by unmistakable sigos that no storm 
outside her heart could intorrupt the perpetual aun-sbiue 
withiu ] She was in reality the soul of all tho cheerfulness 
noticed in tho vesaelp and ilia ground of lier perpetual, over- 
flowing hilarity was, not religion but a good appetite. Once 
when a gentleman playfully said that she seemed to have lo^t 
her appelitc, sho said with characteristic energy : “I never 
lost tny appetite in ray life. !” There were perhaps a few on 

i 

board, ,wlio were supported by the consolation of religion 
amid tbc troubles incident to a storm. 

Before I bring my gossip tn a close, let me refer to a brilli¬ 
ant headmaster which gave me an Insight into one phase of 
ftueliced life. But I may by way of proface state that, while in 
an aristocratic vessel like that of the Canard Line in which 
I secured a passage while going to America, caste-distinc¬ 
tions are scrupulously maintainedp so that you see the passen¬ 
gers separating into groups drawn together by birth and so^ 
oial status, Ln a democratical vessel like tliat of the Gyon Line 
which brought me back to England, the passengers, Tewer in 
number and perhaps on one level as regards respectability, 
never hesitate to unite into a caramon fraternity, and throw 
an ait of domesticity around them. Not that I had any reason 
to complain of eUght while on board the largest of the 

steamers that float on the waters of the Atlantic. On the con- 

■ 

trary, the most respectable man on board, after an hour's con- 
Toimtion with me on the varied phases of modern unbelief^ 
jiatd to me—" Will you give me the liberty of making a te- 
ll^Adk^you seem to me a man of education: why do you ad- 

at almost every pause of our converaation: if I 

’ i i 

to Mr. Gladstone I would say'sir* only once, and 
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not'keep snyiog 'air* 'sir/ **My ana^oi was—" I would be hang-' 
^ in India if I did not keep saying ^ sir'^' sir,* ** 1 may men^ 
tion by the way that I oitce escaped a censure^ if not loss of 
appointment by copiously making use of the word ‘ sir.* A 
Deputy Commissioner, evidently set on by a kind friend had 
made a bad report of jny conduct, and I went to him, and 
npoke vehemently as foUovvs :—" I, Sir, did nofe, Sir, know. Sir, 
&c** ** The Deputy Commissioner concluded that a man who 
put in so many 'Sirs' could not he a bad man, and I escaped 
being pilloried, if not hanged, drawn and qoarfcered ! But to 
resume the thread of my narrative. The few passengefs on 
board the Mtisconsin of the Gyon Line allowed themaelvea 
in a day or two to bo merged into one fraternity; and the 
interoourse botween the ladies and gentlemen, who were al¬ 
most without osception young and of a buoyant diapositioi], 
was of a pleasant kind, tliough by no moans tinged with 
the slightest appro ich to vulgarity. One evening the ladies 
had thoir fun and, taking each of them some flour in a bit 
of paper, stealihily went round the smoking room, where the 
gentlemen were seated, throwing tlie contents on them through 
the open windows. After performing their feat, they ran 
back into the room in which the stair case terminatea, and 
shut the doors. The gentlemen, dotermtned to have their 
revenge, camo to the on'renchmentg, aod first, tried volleya 
of eloquence to liave the doors opened ; but they spoke as one 
that beateih air. They then procured a syi'ingo, and sent in 
Bl reams of waiter, which however the ladies avoided by 
crouching on the ground, and at the same time screaming. 
Foiled in tliis manner, they came into the aalodn through 
the steerage pathway ; but the ladies were determined not to 
be outmatched even in close encounter, and so they plied 
their bodkins and hairpins with wonderful success And 
ultimately when both the parties were tired a capitula¬ 
tion was signed, and the tight came to an end. I was of 
couiTsc a man of peace, and I stood wonder-struck amid the 
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freedom And joriality of iho iotoroourso betweoTi the twa 
hoAttle banda; but 1 sair ncitlung wbicU might tea^l .«v«n ui 
Aiiatio, broad np as I had been^ to denounce U && impro|^t; 
What a best of humanizing induencea, (t& wall aa ri^Eiiad 
plessuTOS our countryman cut themselves off from by locking 
their feuiala relations up in imn safes. 

The return journey From Suez to Bombay was something 
like a very deligbtfnl riv^r trip, the sea «o calm, the sky to 
bright and the water so agreeable ; while the privilege of 
having a man of Dr. Tholmiu's piety und ability as our com'* 
panion cannot be overrated. I was called upon by a sense of 
duty, despite personal considerations, to animadvert in Amenoa 
on a policy with which this really great and good man was 
for a time, if he has not been always, identrhedj but that did 
not in the slightest <legree imjiatr Lis kindly feeling towarda 
tne* Indeed I cannot suMcioiitly praise his generosity, a 
generosiiy commoti onough among high-mi tided politicians 
who expect this policy to be, more or Ihaa severely, criticised, 
though by no means common attiong a class of writers who 
are but too prone to charactense any eihibitiou of ind^pea'’ 
daui thought oo the purb of a poor Native as rebellion ; a 
gatierotity in marked contrast to the animus which has not 
•eruplad to trace the attitude I felt compelted to assume to 
iooo antipathy mud race antagonism. 

Ram Chajtdba Bosx 
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UY WIFE, 



To TBS EOITOB OE tee BEKOAL MAQAjSnnt 

SlB,—Turning over the leaves of an old volume the other 
day^ I came across this little tlt-bit of a French Ijric. It 80 
tcK^k posseaaiou of my fancy, that 1 kept turning it over and 
over in my mind. The reiault is an attempt to crystallt^e it 
in our own language. If you deem my attempt worthy of 
inaertion in your MagazinOf Iciodly give it a corner in your 
next ]«aue. The words are well adapted for a song, being 
short and full of neutiment, and it would be a source of no 
little gratiiicatioD to me if some musical compooer in Calcutta^ 
Signor Nicollnij for example, were to think it worth bis while 
to wed them to music. 

Yours, &e,, 

w, B, a 

The blue wave as it lies 
Huflbed in the mers, 

Hirrora the axure skies [ 

But I love better the eyes 
of say dear. 

The woodland musie is sweet 
To the tired ear, 

Lulled in some summer rofreet; 

But 1 love better to greet 
The voice of taj dear. 

Tain are its pleasures, I wis, 

And short is life; 

But O 1 to forget all 
All I want ^ ono kiss 
From my wtfo. 

FVora folly to folly men waver, 

Fiskle through life; 

But I, to my last breath, ever 
True with my heart'e ‘best’ endeavour, 

WUl be to my wife. 
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NEW YORK AND ITS YICINITY. 


It is impossible for nio to ex proas the sense of joy with 
Tfliich we roJo into tlio Now Y4>rk baibour after encounter* 
ing a 801 iea of galea fitted to remind us of the horrors of 
purgatory* “ In wliat respects docs the harbour of Qlbralter 
di^er from that of Malta T 1 once enquired while floating 
on this side of the nock of gca that conaccts the Moditerra* 
nian with the Atlantic^ or on this side of the once formidable 
PillaiB of Hercules, A by-standcr, an old sailor, who had 
seen almosti all the groat ports of the world, said in bis elegant 
style?—There is more of the green «tutf in Gibmltcr than 
in Malta.” The beauty of the MaUa Harbour ia the beauty 
of art, of art mainly, if not sololy—ranges of magnificent 
buildings, castles, mansions and cathedrals, crowning the 
hilltops and covering the slopes, intersected veiy sparingly 
by lovely patcLms of vegetation aud a few cLumgs of trees. 
The beauty of Gibraltor, however, is the beauty of mature^ 
and of nature mainly* if not solely* The massive fortifica* 
tions do indeed rise before you* tier above tier, in all the 
grandeur of their frowning batteries and peeping guns^ The 
European town does ind^d seetn to repoae on the borders .. 
of the watera t^wfud^ fright beneath tbe ovorhonglng.’. 
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ciBjg^ stupendous roclt; and the untivo town does occupy^ 
H positioii towards the left; while an embankmeitt of 

te ma^tiiy seems to oonnect them as with a wall of ada^ 
ma^L Bat the beauty of the harbour is not in those pro¬ 
ducts of arts. It is when you look around yoUj and behold 
the surrounding hills clothed in living green^ and smiling 
under a radiant sun above lovely arms of the sea that laves 
their feot» and murmura and brawls and not uufrequently 
roars as it moves backwards and forwards, that you have an 
adequate idea of its beauty aud picturesqiienoss. This is 
more emphatically true of the Queen*3 Town harbour below 
Ireland, the emerald glory of which seems concentrated in it. 
But tlie New York harbour presents the beautiea of art side 
by side with the glories of nature, and as I stood on the deck^ 
amid a forest of prodigious vessels and tall masts I did not know 
what to wonder at most, the green bills with here and there 
a castellated or a mans to ued brow around, or the clusters of 
docks and houses and steeples before me I while the ferry 
aleamera plying right aud left gave me somo idea of the 
feverish activity of which the New World U the famous 
jscene* A little suspense preceded the eacamination of the 
vessel by the health oMcer, whose finely curled mustachioB, 
goai-like imperial beard, sallow complexion aud American 
features were calculated to remove only doubts wiiicb might 
arise in our minds os to our proximity to the land, wL ere ** one 
man is as good as another and a great deal better We were 
“ passed/' the vessel moved to the dock, a rush out of its cabins 
through its decks, and down the staircase spanning bridge-liko 
its landward side, and we found ourselves congregat¬ 
ed in grmips in the Cuatom-houaes, Two young American 
gentlemen, who had been amongst my kindest acquaintances 
on board, helped me out of its massive walla, guided me along 
one or two of the atreeta till we came to tlie aouthena eiti’e* 
lUity of Broadway, saw mo ioto tlie proper horae-car/' and, 
asking me to look for the Mlasion House, No. 805^ towarda the 
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left, presaed iriy hand and took leave perhaps for ever ao far 
as this life b concerned. The 8rat bit of notice which I saw 
hangfing before my eyea In the car “ Beware of Pick¬ 
pockets/^ was by no means of the most assuring ot consoling 
kind. The first warning to me in a Christian land I —it drew 
my mind into a reverie^ in which I could indulge unmolested, 
as my pockets were quite safe in consequence of their empti¬ 
ness, and general unattractive ness I I alighted at tho proper 
place, got into the proper rooms, pi^sented my credentials, 
was warmly received by a venerable father of the Methodist 
Church, who embraced me, saying “ The skins differ but tho 
life within U the same/' and felt at home under hU hospi¬ 
table roof, and the exuboranca of kindness shown by him, his 
pious, simple minded and kind-hearted kdy, and exceodiugly 
well bronght-up children. 

My host';$ house seemed a portion of almost an unbroken 
range of lofty, fiae-looking buildings which overlook a pretty 
broad road, which connects one of tho main arteries of the 
city with one of its numerous smaller parks, and run parallel 
to another unbroken block oil the other side. The street is 
adorned on both sides with private dwellings, and the beauti¬ 
ful shops, which line the public streets as a rule, and temp¬ 
tingly expose for sale the choice at commodities of the world, 
are unseen witbin its limits. As you walk along its side 
walks, you see open windows on both sides decorated with 
finow-white net hangings, and occasionally a lovely face peep^ 
ing out of the holds in all the beauty of nature set off by the 
refinements of art If you wished to secure admittance into 
' one of the over-hanging houses, you have to presg in a handle 
which comes out of one of its maiE door-posts, and so to cause 
a bell to ring in the kitchen or some other Convenient place. The 
servant girl hears the bell, though you do not, opens the door, 
and after proper enquiries lets you into the ante-chamber, a 
sitting-room in front as a rule of the parlour, and situated 
alongside of a small corridor in the centre of which you dnd a 
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table and a bat-rack ; you wait for a few miuuteaj and tbe , 
party you wish to see comes down, and either finishes conver¬ 
sation with you in the ante-room, or aslis you into the parlour 
which is as a mlo magnificently fnroisbed with fine carpets, 
cushioned seats, and splendid loouges, and which has in one 
comer a costly piano with a casMoned stool in front The 
Americans are proud of their " elegant” homes, and the amount 
of money they lay out to bring together articles of fumitnre 
of the most valuable kind, is fitted to surprise all, but the 
Nabob to whom ostentatious display is all in all. Our trans- 
Atlantic cousins, r mean the trans-Atlantic cousiua of tlie 
aober people of England and Scotland, ait- a little, or to a 
pardonable extent, foud of show as well in their domestic ar¬ 
rangements aa in the choice expressions they arc never tired of 
employing. One of these last is the won:! "elegant" which 
is literally one of the bobbies they ride to death 
They speak of elegant homes, elegant equipages, elegant 
dresses, and elegant grapes; and they pride themselves on the 
success with which they surround themselves with a choice 
collection of elegancie‘3 in their sweet" homes. But to re¬ 
turn—if you are a guest, you are conducted through two or 
three stair-cases rising one above another into an upper-room 
which is of course “ elegantly" carpeted, and in which you sc j 
a splendid bedstead, a wash-stand with all its appurtenance s 
in a chest below, two or three Jatge hanging looking-gJasses 
proper positioiis, a nico table with porbaiis a copy of the Bible 
on it, a nice, cuahicHied easy chair and two others of an ordinary 
kind, and a chest of drawers wheroiu you are to put your clothes 
ready for the laundress ; while in one comer you see a door 
^ opening into a little shelf-like room with hooks to bold your 
' coats, hats && A hanging gas lamp with perhaps one or two 
fine pictures completes the fiimiturtj of what becomes your 
room during your stay. A word about your bed seems needed 
to provent you from falling into the ludicrous mistake which I 
made at Cincinnati On the bedstead you see a prodigious 
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thick mattress with a sheet spreiid aver it, and a pair of hlau-^ 
kets sandwitohed between tWo clean sheets over that, and the 
whole bedding covered with a piece of thick, embroidered, 
though not laced, cloth. The real pillow lies concealed beneath 
two sham pillows which are mere ornamented appendages, and 
which have to be laid a^de before the bed is made nae of. 
Before yon lie down, yon have, American fashion, something to 
do ; to remove the ornamental pillows and the upper cover, 
take out the blankets with their covering sheets, put the real 
pillow in its proper place, and then to pass quietly into dream'' 
land, I knew notfiing about these A^aried processes, and so 1 
shivered all night on the upper cover with OJie of the aham" 
pillows tnidcr my head, while the splendid blankets underneath 
did wmiider niore and more*' as to “wliat thing” had **got on** 
them ! The servant girl knew at a glance the sort of animal 
she had to deal with, and ao on the ibUowing night she changed 
the order, so as to render the blankets visible ; and while en- 
joying tlieir w'annth I could not but thank her from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart for her penetration and foresight 1 

The rule regarding meal hours almost as strict as the law 
of the Modes and Tcmiana; and, if you are late, a cx>ld collatioDj 
to make use of words wliich may nut o0end you, will be your 
portioTL But you need not be late, inasmuch os the meals are 
heralded by bell-chimes which do not give uncertain sound. 
The break-fast time, which is between 7 and 8 as a rule, is 
mentioned to you when you retire; and wliUo lying perhapg 
supine on your bed yon hear in the morning a bell which com¬ 
mands you, somclijDcs in a disagreeable hour, to get up and 
wash. The boll is followed by a gentle tap on yoqr door, which 
means that a vessel of warm water is waiting at the door tx> 
bo pitched in by your own hands; and when you have made 
yourself presentable, you have not long to ait before you hear 
the bed which calls you down to the breakfast table sometimes 
in a basement room, or a Bubterranean room somewhat like 
those called Taikhmoif m Upper ludfau Ygur kind-hearted 
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hoateaa and hor daijghtCTa are already seated to do the honoiira 
of tho table, which groans under various dishes of moat, fish 
and oggQ, fine loaves and splendid butter, and a large tray be¬ 
fore your hostess with tea> coffee, cups, aaucora, &;c. You have 
your choice between tea and coffee, and if you are not parti¬ 
cularly fond of the favorite breakfast dish of America, I 
mean the red, fatty meat which may not be named, you aro 
considered as decidedly outlandish as when you put in a large 
quantity of cream and sugar to make your cup drink jibles> 
The peculiarly American dish, whieh, besides the sacred meat 
refig^fTad to, causes your mouth to water is a kind of pan-cake 
whifcii ia brought in fresh, and eaten with maple syrup, the 
finest kind of syrup 1 have tasted in my life-time. The 
waitress does not stand belorc or behind you, but a bell is 
ready to summon her when her services aro needed- The 
breakfast over, you retire into an adjoining room, or the ante- 
chamber, and if you arc a preacher of the Qo'ipel, be your color 
what it may, you have a Bible lianded to yon, and the duty of 
conducting family prayer laid on your shoulders. The dinner 
which comes off as a rule botweoii 1 and 2, is hcraldini by a 
bell for preparation and a bell foi what may bo called fruition ; 
and at dinner time you are sure to boc the whole family asaem- 
bled* It consists as a rule of two or three courses, beginning 
orthodox-fashion with some kind of roost beef or mutton or 
fowl, and ending in one or two kinds of paddings of the most 
delicious kind. But a grand diunor in America is not a tome 
aSkir and consists of severed courses^ You have first a dish 
of oysters which is the riehoat delicacy in America. Then 
comes the squp which, first in India, occupies the second place 
in the gastronomic warrant of precedence in America. Then 
pass in succession dishes of boiled fish, roast moat and 
pflddingB. Last of aU, when your jaws begin to pain, comes 
the daiwrt oonsisting of beirios, grapes and other choice fruits, 
of TVbiUk more will have to be saiil by and bye; while your ftp- 
pelib ie whetted in temperate Methodist homes by glosses of 
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lemonade or giogerade, which take the place of the red-eyed 
goddess ao freely worshipped in the chosen abodes of gaiety f 
plca&ura The hour between d and 7 sees you seated i 
your host and family around the supper table, which, be^ 
pieces of moat of by no means tlie holiest nature, has 
of fruits and perhaps icc-creams arranged over it The .** 't 
jeans are fond as well as pioud of their luscious fruity * 
and pears and cherries ] but their eloquence grows w^ 
enthusiastic when they speak of their national fn 
straw berries, And the varieties of ejcpodients to whk' 
resort to make these benies, both rod and dark, go dc 
hibit their iugouuity as decidedly as tlie trophies of 
you see around you in a place of manufactureL The qu^ 
for solution waa—How to make these national fnilu, H 
looking boriies with, not a slight tinge, but a p” 
acidity, these fruits &o well calculated to rep¬ 
eal man of his sulphuric, muriatic and Other 

acids, to go down. Sugar of oouise comment ^ to the 

national intellect as the thing Ukely to secure tc tnem a smooth 
passage down the throat But sugar mmerahly failed. An¬ 
other natioQ would have thou cast them down, wo mean sent 
them np to the heaveus os too good for thisi binful world 1 But 
tUo Americans were not to be baffled, and so milk, bits of 
cake and vatieties of ice-creams were preyed into service, and 
the national fruits were sent down very nearly in the way in 
which a dear friend of mine gulped down a bit of fiagrant 
cheese sandwitched between two bits of broad t 

The adi^c—After dinner sit a while i after supper walk a 
mile,—had been a mysteiy to me till I visited America Supper 
honr^ I thought, was between 0 and 10; and l*did not quite 
see how it was practicable to have a mile's walk after it But 
the scales fell from my eyes, and tho enigma was unriddled 
when my mistake about supper time was removed. In Englandf 
where the meals are m numerous aa they are in India, there ia 
a supper which comes off between 9 and 10, and gives die 
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ft nlfl litTjig stroke to the exercises of the day ; b'tit in 

America tbe time-kallowed sapper is oy^er before dusk^ and a 
qaile^B walk alter it is a pleasure eminently fitted to neutralise 
the wear and tear of tbe day. 

My gossip about breakfasts and dinners ought not to come 
to an end till I have said a word about the innumerable and 


magnificent restaurants and dining saloons one meets with in 

t ost every great city in America- Tovi get iuto a final class 
aurant^ and you see innumerable litllo tables with enow^ 

P ’’ Ue sheets eproad over them, and napkins and tumblers 
proper positions, standing on the magnificent carpet- 

P or of a magnificently fumiabed spacious ball. Each 
has a cushioned chair before and behind it, so as to 
persons enjoying a suniptLioug meal t^t^Orieie. 
!ih for a wash you have to get into an adjoining room 

and all the appurtonaucea of a 
waiilvT '^ ^ seated 

comfefr d?v^li>ehind or before one of these tables a waiter or 
■waitr^;^, case may be, bauds to you a printed bill of 


faro, whj- f ^ory diah available in tlie worlil and ita price 
noted do^^-.^,; t, have to write down the dishes you order on 
a separate ^ mimitos‘j^and tlien— 

who can describe ihe pleasure whicli delioacioi delicately 
looked and elegantly served in gilded plates bring to jour 
jaws, and the other parts of your budy [ But the pleasure, my 
friend, is followed by a pi'oportionato quantity of pain when 
yonr little bill is presented to you, and your unfortunate self 
oallud upon nearly to empty your purse! But why so many 
eating bouses of all grades in American cities and town a T 
Their numbdr dUebses one feature of American life, what 
may be called its out-door character. There are lots of persons 
j?bo have elegant homes for purpoaes of show, but who really 
bye in hotels; while the fioating elements of population could 
not h4ve come In and gone out so frequently as they do if 
these resUiuruntB had not existed. Add to this the fact, that 
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office people cannot very well go homo and come back witbin 
the short hour allotted for dinner, and so eatiug houses in the 
vicinity of their o£&ce establishments are a necessity of aa 
IndispeTLsablo character. 

A word about New York and ita sights now. The city of 
New York is somewhat like an irregular rectangle, or trapezi- 
nm encompassed by two livers, the Hudson and the Bast 
Ei ver, and tapering towards the points whereat these two 
broad streams meet It is about 17 iiiilos long with svn aver¬ 
age breadth of about 4 miles ] and ibi street system, together 
with that for its internal and external safety, is aa complete aa 
it can be. The linos of coiumanlcatiou which intersect it from 
North to South or lengthwise are called avenues, and those 
which cut it breadthwise arc called atreets. Both the^vonuoa 
and the stroots are graded, iiitTubered and labelled, while the 
ovjfhanging houses are in the same predicament, so that a 
man must have something wrong in his upper story if he can 
not find out a partLcular house, when the street or avenue in 
which it is located and its number are indicated. It is one of 
the oldest cities in the United States, tliough but a par venue 
when compared with a city like Benares, which can trace its 
exbtenoe through historical land marks clearly discoruible, to 
the time when the temple of Solomon was built, if not earlier. 
It was visited by Henry Hudson in 1(J09, made a Dutch colony 
ill 1014, surrendered to the English in 1354, and christened 
by the Duke of York into whose hands it subsequently passed. 
During the War of Independence, it was at first captured by 
the American army, but soon after retaken by the British 
forces whose headquarters it continued to bo till 4he end of 
the war- Its rise, like that of all the great cities of America, 
has been wonderful In 1890 its population was 60,489 ; in 
1820,123,703 ; in 1850,515,847; in 1860,812,869 ; in 1870, 
942,377 ; and m 1875,1046,037 ; and to-day in population it is 
universally admitted to be the third city of the world, the first 
being London and the second Pekin. Its increase in commerce 
2 
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and industry is even tnore astonishing. But I will not trou¬ 
ble the reader with statiatica any further, speciftily as he can 
see the details presented in an ordinaiy guide-book^ the details 
so eminently fitted to show that in the iNew world, under the 
geoius of the American people, cities and towns are tiring up 
with tiie rapidity of the prophet^s gourd ; and^oolossal fortunes 
before which even Croesus would stand wonderstruck arc being 
reared with the same rapidity ! 

Lot me come to my own clcmont, the element of gossip, anti 
let me ask the reader to follow me as I start along, not tljo 
despised unable to lift up my head, but the white man*a 

equal and gt>est, the busiest street in New York, Broadway, a 
spaeious, but rather widely road with sides walks made of solid 
stone, As we goon we see od the middle path an endless proces¬ 
sion of conveyances of all kinds, horse-cars, oranlbusaea, gigs of 
an elegant style moving on one after another in unbroken lines, 
which cover the road so thickly that the moat dangerous feat 

i" 

you have to perform is to go from one end to the other; while 
on the sidewalks you sea never-ending streams of pedestrians 
either movicjg hurriedly towards placeis of business or loitering 
before the shop-easements. You are of course a pleasuro 
Bcekiug traveller, and your complaiut ia want of work and 
superabundance of leisure,*aud so you accompany me leisurely. 
And the fir?it thing that engages your attention and refresshes 
your eyes i$ the boanty of the shops called Stores In the New 
World, with which the sidewalks are lined* The drat store 
you see is perhaps a fruitstore, and your mouth waters as you 
aee all ki[id-t of luscious fruits, apples and pears and grapes and 
plums, the, bananas of your own country and the pomegranates 
of AtFganistan, arranged into pyramids behind the case¬ 
ment. You move on, and the nest store is perhaps a mofec- 
tioner'a, and your mouth again waters as you see behind the 
casement pyramids aud towers of sweets of ail kinds tempt- 
ilagly exposed bclund huge glass bottles of lozenges and the 
other nicc little things »o well appreciated by your childrou^ 
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and by no means despised by your sober self* The bakei’s 
store with loaves pyramidal, cylmdrical, q^uadraogular aod 
undulfttingj arranged bosido trays full of biacults of as 
many kinds, but of doeidoilly more tcrnpfing quality. 
Then appears the butchoi’s stall, and oh how tUfferent it Is 
from a butcher's stall in this laud, the girl with a clean aprott 
and lovely face standing amid huge pieces of meat as 
clean as meat can be hanging below the ceiling over wooden 
door as clean as floor can be. A butcher's shop here givea 
you a dislike to meat-eating and makes you a vegetarian; 
while the sight of one in Europe stud America leads you to 
thank your star for the teeth which cnablo you to gratify 
your carnivorous propensities. You pass on, and you aco 
behind another set of casements all the articlo^of tho 
fashionable lady's dress, from varieties of false fair in varie¬ 
ties of fantastic forma down to vaiietioa of stockings rich in 
varieties of glowing tents, tastofuMy arranged and temptingly 
exposed for sale. Another store tempts the fushionablo 
gentleman as this tempts the fashiouabk lady ; while a third 
gives you iatoUoctual amusement as you gaze lingeringly and 
thoughtfully on tlio beautiful pictures, sweet lovely emblcma 
of devotion, modesty and truth, hanging behind the trans¬ 
parent windows, l^othing can surpass the neatness and ro* 
finoment you notice ©very whore in the aiTangemont of the 
goods exposed for sale; while the overhanging windows with 
their beautiful hangings attract your notice as they disclose 
varied articles of furnituro tastefully arranged behind, or 
well dressed gentlemen and ladies engaged in various occupa¬ 
tions. Indeed a walk through a frequented street is one of 
the principal enjoymonta you can secure la a grand city Itko 
New York ; white you stand wrapped up in admiration and 
wonder as you see in the evenings innumerable groups of 
beautiful women and fine-looking meniclad in all the refine¬ 
ment and polish of the fashion of the hour, loitering along 
the side walks, lingcrit^g before the store-windows, bussing 
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raerrily by yow aa tbe never ending processions move up and 
do^vQ, And your Admiration and wonder are brightened 
when in the night you aee ijio merry strsjta " flushing ta 
rivers of light” and the shops ilium in utcd with tumps which 
tend to convert the night into day, 

Thu moat fnaUionuble street, however, of New York is not 
Broad way, but the faiiiona Fifth Avenue, which with its palaces 
hotels and cathedraU attracts tlic boauty and fashion of the 
city, as welt as extorts the admiration of even the most fasti¬ 
dious traveller. Ithas wlmt Americana call the finest residences 
ia New York, or in American style, in the whole wotkL It 
will do you od to gSLze Ungeriugly upon these private man¬ 
sions, each surrounded by fine Jnwns with perhaps a couple 
of foutik.;ns playing, and a couaervatory replete with the 
glory of tropical plants and tropical fruits peeping tlirough the 
furniture of fresh grass and atreama of sprouting waters; 
while a Louvre dome, or a dome like one of those wiih which 
the celebrated Louvre palace at Paris is crowned, looks down 
upon yon from an aerial height You can not, hy the way, vi^ 
ait American cities aud Americuu parka without noticing 
their partiality for domes and fouutaius. They scarcely con¬ 
sider a grand building, whether a private mansion or a public 
structure, perfected till it is crowned with one, or a series 
of domes ; while a park without grand fountains playiug right 
and loft would be a dreary scene of desolation, rather than an 
attractivo resort to beauty and fashion. This street presents 
a very fascinating aspect in the evenings and when illmnl- 
Bated, as it ia every night, splendid equipages with ladies 
in a blaae 0 / silks peeping through tliegloss doors,and streams 
of gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen along the side walks 
adding to the beauty of its " rcsldcncca” and the freshness 
of its lawns. 

^ The public buildings of New York, bs of all the Cities ef 
Ameriea^ are gigantic piles of architecture, piles before which 
not ft.fisw of the structures considered magnificent in India 
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ilwindie iiito iDiigDificaace. Ita patac^a of public amusement 
its theatres, operas and music-halls, are amongst its grandest 
atructurofl; while the decorations within and without and 
the blaze of light in which they are robed every night 
show that nothing fitted to make them doubly fascinat¬ 
ing is wanting. Then again its educational buildings, ita 
schools, lecture-haUs, museums and picture galleries occupy 
no mean phvee among its grand structures; while Us inuumer- 
able palaces of manufacture add to ita beauty and grandeur. 
I^or are its hotels, one of which c^in esumptuuusly aocotnmodate 
and feed about 1,S00 persons of a night, and public offices 
with their saloons, corridors ami buafness apartments, to bo 
dcs[tiued. Some of its stores and blocks with apartments to 
let" are magnificent palaces. No vne ought to kwve New 
York witliout walkiug leisurely, up and down, through the 
variel fltjors of the grand store, cjilled Stewart's, lua immeaae 
blocks mnde of iron, with a whitc-coating very much like the 
plaster with which tho walls of a grand house iu this country 
are overlaid, four stories high, with beautiful staircases 
Wding up to spacious halls and circular corridors. The finery 
exposed fur sale on its varied floors, the ladies' gowns on one 
floor, bonnets on another, aud nicknacks ou the thinl, to¬ 
gether with parlour beauties, carpets aud hangings of the 
costliest kind on the fourth, cannot possibly be dcFcribod even 
by the devotees of fashion. A sheet of net enbroidery waa 
pointed out to me on one of the floors ia worth two hundred 
thousand dollars, that is about four lacs and fifty thousand 
rupees ! I could not help exclaiming spontaneoualy—" the 
jjersou must be a fool who Is going to buy jhat at such a 
price r The reply was,—'^The sheet had been mode for the 
Empress Eugene, and, butfordier mtafottune, would have 
adorned one of the boantifuL halls of one of her quondam 
palaces in or iu the vicluity of The loftiest building at 

New York la its Post Office a fiie-proof building made of hard 
granite, five stories high, gumiountcd by a uumbor of L>uvre 
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domeflj from which a aplondlJ view of the city may be h&i. Thb 
lofty atructure, with its steam-engines working a dozen eleva¬ 
tors, the ponderous frameworks which lift you up aud send 
you down through hollow towers and thereby spare your legs 
the trouble of going,up and down stair-cases, tls appamtus for 
supplying steam gaa and electric light, its office saloons and 
tlie corridors in front* its excellent arrangementa for receiving 
and distributing letters, cherpiea, &c., its detachments of offi¬ 
cers and annics of employes, is a wonder indeed. But the 
thing that struck me as perfectly new is its w'ali of vaults, 
or the wall on which you see innumorable little vaults ojiencd, 
each with a brass door, on which its number is marked^ and 
which is opened by the owner whose letters are deposited with¬ 
in* If yt"! are the fortunate owner of one of those vaults 
you have during delivery hours, and the New York Post office 
has at least a dozen such iu the course of a day and night, to 
go to the office, open your own vault, take out your letters, 
close and come bfwk with the treasure in your pocket. From 
the Post Office I would mlviso you to go to the Bank, which 
is near it, and notice remarkniblo instaJicos of that ingenuity 
in which tljo Yankees boat all the nations of the world The 
walls in tUo treasure room of the Bank have innumerable Jittlo 
vaults opened, wldch the parties doposi!ing money own, and 
which they may lock and unlock as they please during office- 
houTB; for out of office-hours the room cannot ba opened by human 
hands* It is fortified or guarded by a couple of locks, one of which 
is a ^‘Time-lock " or a lock which is opened by a combination 
of letteTfli which letters do not come logothor in couae^pienco 
of & delicate piece of machinery except after a certain num- 
bor of hours. If it is closed, say, at nine at night, it cannot 
be opened by any earthly power till about nine the following 
momuig, when the business of the Bank begins. The other 
lock is of STicU a description that, the moment it is tampered 
with, it causes by moans of electricity a bell to ring in the 
nearest Police-station, and of course the honest gentleman who 
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haudloa it has the privilege of beiog escorted by Police officers 
right &nd leftj as he starts towards his adopted home, the jaiL 
But suppose a number of ruffians get into the room during 
office hourSj and begin rubbery, a steam-pipe is opened, and 
the rioters are suffocated to death 1 When looking into its 
arrangementa for depositing and guarding money, I almost in^ 
voluntarily exclaimed—" Here treasure is as safe as in heaven 
where thieves do not break through nor steal T 

No description of New York is complete without a word 
about its beautiful parks* Hero aud there 3 'ou come across an 
enclosure in which a number of broail streets seem to termi- 
natOj an enclosure tapestried with fresh gross, intersected by 
wtnding and not unftequently shaded walks, which are fur¬ 
nished with seats and Luuuges, and oclorucd wiLhbrottfw statuea 
and playing fuuntains. Within an enclosure of this sort 
or a Park, you see varieties of sights almost at all hours of the 
day; men and woineu of regular habits enjoying their consti¬ 
tution ul in the morning, sallow visngt.d invalids pasing slowly 
backwards and forwards when the sun is nut too hotj Htile 
children running about in the afternoon, gaily dressed ladies 
and gentlemen promcnadiog in the evening, aud gioupa of 
loungers buzziag along the walks or crowding on the seats 
wlicft festoons of light seem really to rJiusc away the darkness 
of the night; while, when all aruiuid is quiet and loungers are 
snoring tu their bods, mourners may be seen pouring forth 
their sorrows or lovers exchanging their protestations of love 
and fidelity* Bub these innumerable little parks cluster 
around one grand Park, called the Central Pork, which coverd 
843 acres, and U intersected by innumerable w^ks and drives 
passing under little hills crowned with woods, slopes covered 
with fresh grass, and terraces adorned with beautiful flower¬ 
beds, aud terminating in artificial l.ikus of crystal water The 
tourist will notice within this vast enclosure, which is said to 
be second only to the grandest Park of Paris, Bois-de*Boulog- 
ue, some buildings of aa antique shape and some moaumenU 
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of a historical character; but if he in wijje he wiJl not bestoTT 
more than a cursory attention on them \ inasmuch as he will 
have to spend alt hia leisure in the American museum of 
Natural History, which occupies one of its castellated mandonB* 
and which is one of the Urgent oollectiaiis of living animals 
in the world. 1 need not add that this park is the moat 
fashionable resort at New York, and that the brilliant pro¬ 
cessions of carriages and loungers along its streets are calculated 
to attract notice even n^cre than the beauties of nature and 
the trophies of art in which it abouuds! 

Ttie modes of couveyanco or facilities for travolliug at your 
disposal will strike you as worthy of a grand centre of civili¬ 
sation. You have the " horac-car," a high railway carriage 
furnisho/' «vith cushioned seats arranged around a hue piece 
of carpet spread over the floor and drawn on rails by a couple 
of hardy horses; the omnibus smaller iu size buthigfier in 
what may be called siature^ with similar armngements within, 
drawn in a similar manner but not on rails; the cab some¬ 
what like an Indian gig drawn by one horse; the coupe some¬ 
what like a eh a ise with a aemi-circular bottom, glared sides 
and glass doors drawn by two horses; and hacks of all forms 
from the long rectangular wooden framework drawm by four 
horses down to the light box: which rattles along paved streets 
making a noise from which may the car he delivered 1 But 
over and above these varieties of conveyances to which recoutse 
may be hod, you have the Elevated Railway supported by 
iron pillars with locomotives and cars pasdng up and down 
at the rate of or 20 miles an hour between 20 and 30 
feot above yopr hood. As you walk along one of the avenues 
favored with these aerial loads, you come across winding 
staircases where it is intersected by broad streets; and if you 
go up one of those, you hud yourself ushered into a room 
where iidtets are obtained^ and through which you have to go 
to tlifrAice open platform. And hero you do not have to stand 
.evw five minutes before your train rushes in, and you hnd 
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youraelf in a splendid car amid thd luxuiy of a carpotod floor 
and cushioned seats. What a contrast between the eeufto of 
exliilaration with which you travel thus through aerial regionfl 
between grand piles of architecturo, and above beautiful shops, 
and the sense of depression with which you travel through 
Egyptian darkness on one of the underground railways of 
London I But being ft stranger* you uaturally enqui re how yon 
are to know the place whero you are to drop. Well* the guard 
called in America the conductor in the car repeats the names 
of tho streets at the top of his voice when they are reached ; 
and if you have ears to hear and your wits about you alt diffi¬ 
culties will vanish. Tiie cars on two of these elevated lines of 
communication ascend from and descend to the northern ter¬ 
minus on the avenue below through maguifleent irrMurves; 
and one of the enjoyments at Now York is to see one rising 
up and tlie other coming down tliese parallot arches of tre¬ 
mendous height and grand appearance. 

I find I have little space left for even a cursory notice of 
the places of interest in the vicinity of New York ; but it is 
enough to mention that many of its wealthy capitalists and 
crowds of the hands employed in its innumerable offices and 
manufactories live in tlio cities and towns clustering around 
it. The facilities for travelling which render the ingreiss and 
egress of these floating elements of tho city population both 
practicable and oaay are astonishing. Ferries, which remind 
one of the floating palaces across the Atlantic, and which 
present a marked contrast to the miserable vessels one sees on 
the Thames, give no rest either to the engines by which they are 
propelled or to the rivers the waters on which they ceaseless¬ 
ly flow. Steamers beautifully furnished aie ready to give 
you the pleasure of a river trip to neighbouring or distant 
cities and towns, or that of a sea-voyage to neighbouring 
or distant sea-side resorts; while trains leave the crowded 
stations, called Depots in Atoerica, twice, thrice, and not 

u ufrequently four times every hour from morning to midnight, 
3 
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When doea the train leaved?—I once enquired in my Bimpli- 
city. When !—why my friend^ go to the Btfttion* and you will 
find a train learing every half hour towarda the place you 
wisb to go to ! 1 had to go to a place called East OraDge^ a 
nice suburban town situated in a beautiful valley overlooked 
bypieturesque hills, to seethe parents of a respected Indian 
misflionaiy* I got into the right car above to the river'Side 
AtatioQ, sat down for a mintito or two in the waiting room, 
A magnificent hall with seats arranged around liores of all 
d^riptions specially of comestibles, walked into the Ferry, 
a large vessel with two suites of apartments, both furnished 
with cushioned eeats, one reserved for ladies and uou-smoking 
gentlemen and the other for smokersp on two sided of the 
Centrah^ginOj ciossed a broad sheet of water almost in the 
twinklidg of an eye, passed through another waiting rooiUp 
found myself on something like an embankment with several 
tndns standing along>side of narrow platforms stretched out 
before me, received proper directiona and stepped into the right 
one. An ordinary railway car in America is longer than a 
railway carriago here, and decidedly better furnished. A sort 
of aiale passes between the seats arranged transversely one after 
another, and connects the doorways, outside which you see pro¬ 
jecting stands with stairs leading up and down. The seats 
are cushioned with moveable backs, so that if you wish to sit 
Me-a-tete with the two persons behind your backs, you have 
only to stand up and^throwtho bsck of your seat on the other 
eidcj and sit down with your face towards those of your 
friends. In one comer of the car, you see a stone, and 
attached to^it are pipes which go round the ceiling, sjid keep 
the carriage, which by the way is protected by giasapdoors 
and shutters, warm,—a little too warm for Indians accustomed 
fresh air; while an apparatus for supplying you with 
4fi^:iDig water and a side room to purposes of nature com- 
the arrangements made for the comforts and convenience 
nf tiavdlera No class distiuction exists iu ordinary cars, and 
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you may see a refined lady sit ting along-aide of a shoe-maker 
with a basket full of boots ou his knees, or a milUonairo 
elbow ed by a pea a Hess pauper. The only distinotloa tnade is 
between noa-smokers and smokers who ba?e a oar set af«rt 
for them^ a car which they invariably convert into a hell by 
spitting. 

In the house of my kind host I bad^a vivid idea of the 
greatness of the sacrifice which missionaries make in forsak¬ 
ing their home and country for the good of heathen lands* 
He is a medical practitioner of considerable reputation and 
large practice^ and Jives in comfortable, if not afiiueat, cir¬ 
cumstances in a nice house with his grown-up sons, all doing 
very well indeed, about him. He gave hie boy, the mission¬ 
ary, a thoroughly good professional education, was«dElighted 
to see Ilia academic career crowned with brilliant success, and 
joyfully looked forward to the substantial help he might get 
from him in the discharge of hb oneroua duties. But hb 
disappoiutment was great indeed when the dutiful son and 
successful student expressed, respectfully but firmly^ hia 
determiaatien to come out as a miasionaiy* Being a pious 
man, however, and assured of his call, he gave his consent; 
but as his family had never known the pang of a separation 
before, their distroga, whan the brave young man left hia conntiy 
and sailed before their eyes, can scarcely be conceived, far 
less described. The mother remained disconsolate for a tong, 
long time, and the sister wept herself asleep for upwards of a 
month; and her health received a shock from which it has not 
recovered, though seven years have rolled away since the 
critical moment of separation, A story as touching aa this 
is associated with the departure of every zniasionary from 
Christendom for heathen lands; and the story malicicusly 
circulated by designing men as to their being driven out of 
their native lands by poverty or paucity of employmenta are 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred gross libels. But does 
the sacrifice of the. missionary, b^iroic as it undoubtedly is, 
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raifid him a^bove criticism*? No—ho hricgs with him un¬ 
happily a little of human naturCj and his circumstanocs here 
give prominence to its angularities^ inaomuch that if his 
plans were thrown out of the pale of criticiem he would be 
demoralised. We are all the better'*. Bishop Cotton used to 
say, " for being a little looked after T 

Ram Chandra Bose. 


GUNS AND GUNPOWDER IN ANCIENT INDIA, 


India, the cradle of Eastern Civilization, had her days of 
glory. But those days are gone. Our Yogtcs and aro 

of opinion that India once had an age when every one was 
replete with knowledge and when there waa no ignorance in 
men. No sober mind can have any reason to bo sceptical on 
this point A flood of light has broken iu upon tbc ancient 
history of India by the researches and publications of English, 
Oerman and Native Sani^crit savants^ Two books relating 
to the weapons and military organizatiou of anciont India 
have been brought to the surface. These prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that Gunpowder was invented and used in 
India many centuries before the days of Barthold Schwarta or 
Roger Bacon. These also shew conclusively that the Indians 
knew and used cannon and guns in very early times. 

The two books above alluded to are the Dandaniti () 
of JJaanas or ^vkracharya and the Nitiprakasika 

) of Vaisampayan. These works are full of in ter- 
eating information, snd we propose in ibis article to eay some¬ 
thing on “ Fii-e-arms and Gunpowder in Ancient India," 
The fiiet work was edited with a PTokritaf translation^ a few 
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y«ara ago^ by PaT^dit Bam chat)dra Oovi&da Safitrt under the 
patronage of tlie Maharaja Holkar* But aa very few copies 
of it were then printedp it is not available at present* Sn 
Gustav Oppertof the Madras Presidency College is now busy 
with an edition of this very valuable work, which will te out 
in a short time. This learned Doctor has aUo given to the 
world a ,monograph on '* The Weapons, Army Organisation 
and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus, with special 
reference to Gunpowder and Firearms/' He dcBorves our 
best thanks for devoting himself to the study of the past 
history of our noble country with so great zeal and earnest¬ 
ness, The Dandaniii of Sukracharya is divided into dye 
books, the last of which is merely supplementary, The first 
three books arc ou the duriea of a monarch ; the 8ta*u^of the 
Crown Prince ; and the Income and Expenditure on Sorvanti 
and Wage:^* The fourth book cou tains seven sections and la, 
by far; the most important* The lost of these sections treats 
of the arn^y and a variety of subjects connected with it. The 
Other work gives the substance of a larger work, the Nitisas* 
tram ) of Vaiaampayan the compiler 

of tbc Yajurveda and Reciter of the Mahabbarat to .R!iug Jnn* 
mejnya of Hostiiiapur* It contaius eight books; the drst five 
of which describe the several kinds of arras and weapons; the 
sixth and seventh treat of the army; and the eighth deals 
with the king and his subjects. 

The Dhannrvcda () [of Viswamitra, the Yuddha- 
aaatiam (> of CsaoBs and the Yuddhajayamava 
( other works on the subject. The first of 

these is a treatise on Archery, regarded aa an Upareda ( 

) connected with the fajurvetfa and aacribed to Viswa- 
mitra or, according to some, to Bhrigu ('?!>), Here we meet 
with a description of four aorta of arms: viz, 1. Jlfttifcia or 
Pii^i-mukta which are thrown by the band at the adversary, 
such as disk, quoits noose, &c.; 2. Amukta which are not 
thrown oil the hand, such as sword, shield &c.; 3. MvMA^ 
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mi3da which Are applied i>oth wayo which are thrown or 
not thrown at tbe option of the person), auch as spears, lance 
kc.; and 4 Yantranvukta which are thrown by machines* 
such S3 arrows, gun-shots and cannon balls. The work also 
contains directions for the application of these arms and 
Tarioui other matters about the discipline of an army. No^ 
thing more than the sigDlhcant name* of tbe Yvddhasastrani 
or Science of War has been bequeathed to us. It might be 
identical with the author^s Dandaniti above adverted to. We 
are not in a position to speak aword about the authorship of 
the third work, "the Ocean of Victory in War," in which are 
given instructions about the motion of the alars and planets 
and the conduct of war.* 

Leaving these minor works we come at once to the Dan da'¬ 
ll iti or Polity of Sukracharya, the eminent preceptor of the 
Asuras, This sage is too well known to every Indian to re¬ 
quire any introduction.. His name goes hand in hand with 
wisdom. His work commonly goes under the name of Sukra- 
niti Before citing any passages from it, let us hrst 

make good its geuumeuesa and authoritativenesa In tho 
Dhanurveda sections of the AgnLpurana weapons are classified 
into five sorts, and the bow Is said to be the best weapon. In 
another section the constitution of a state is treated of with 
more than usual interest Here we find Sukraniti mentioned 
by name and description. The Mudra^Iiakskasa, a well 
known Sanskrit drama by Visakdaita, also contains the name 
of this work in the first part of the £rst Act in connection 
with a master of several arts and sciences.'l' The Maliabharat 
and tbe H^ivonsa refer to the Polity of Sukracharya in 


* Vid« T^twa-Bodhiol Patdkft IX SaTpa, HI Port, No. 407 an wiloI« on 
Smmaifiixtmk ot Bdoiue of Wok. 
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several places and in different connections. In the Bajadhar* 
mn section of the Santiparva we read that Usanoi made a 
digest of all the voluminotis works on Polity then eitant^ and 
made it accessible to man by writing a readable volume on the 
subject. At the end of the fourth book of the Sukraniti, we 
find the length of the work measured by 2,200 elokas or 
verses. In the 50th chapter of the Rajadfiarma sectiou two 
alokas* are quoted from the work of Usanas. Again in the 
57th chapter we come across another reference to Usanaa.^ In 
the 18th chapter of the Harivansa wc meet with a wise saying 
of Usanas.’t All these are sufficient for our purpose; as It is 
not otir business to tire the reader's patience by like quota¬ 
tions as completely prove the authenticity of the Danda- 
niri of Sukracharya. The age of the work is plaiiJy*shew(i 
by its simple^ terse and antiquated language, and its many 
half-verses. It preceded the Mahavarat. 

Having made good the age and geuuiueness of Sukranitip 
let us turn to the seventh section of its fourth boo^i where 
firearms are described. The Sanskrit name of a fire-arm is 
Ifdliha, or tubular weapon. According to the Sukraniti it was 
of two kinds:—1. Laghn-Nalika or innall gun 

(musket, carbine &c.,) and % Biihat-Nalika or latge 

gun (cannoiL) The tube of the former was five spans or three 
feet and nine inches in length, and had a perpendicular and 
horizontal hole at the breech end, and sights at the breech-end 
and the muzzle-end*to guide the eye in taking aim. The 
small gun had at the breech-end a vent or touch •'hole carrying 
powder, and a fiint stone for making fire by strikii^ upon a 
mechanism. The tube had a hole one Anguli (^nger) broad 

• cPiisi»i1 *t«j -srs mr#*!! i 
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in the middle, and was fittfed wijt-h a good wooden handle at the 
aide* It was very firm, and a ramrod was attached to its aide for 
the purpose of com pressing the fire-powder (gum-powder) ia 
its inHide* This weapon was carried by footsoldiers and horse- 
men* When its outside was bard, its hole broad, and 

i 

ilB ball long and broad, the ball reached a distant aim.^ 
The large gun was conveyed on cars. ItJ '^had no wood¬ 
en handle and obtained the juat direction of the aim by 
the movement of the breech with a wedge. It gave victory 
when properly wielded* It was like the modem cannon.^ 
The two guna were made of strong iron or of any other strong 
metal They were to be rubbed clean every day and kept 
covered by gvmncrs. The balls for the big gun were made of 
iron, and were either solid or had other small balls in the 
micUlle* The shots or small balls for the small gnn were made 
solid of lead or any other meul. Tho barrel of the guns 
was first cleaned, then loadetl with Agniehiiw^a or gunpowder 
aod filled with balls or shots. The whole was then firndy 
oompreased with the ramrod, and a quantity of powder was 
placed in. the vent or touehhole. The guns were discharged 
by puttijig fire into the vent or by strijiiiig fire upon rt 
with the flint. The fire was conveyed to the chaige througli 

?\iTl fl 
^ I 
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this opening j and the whole exploded with » lond roporL The 
direction of the aim waa settled by mo ana of the sights, and 
the bail was diflcharged towards its mark so m to strike it** 
We have now to explain the conipositiou of gimpowder* It 
is called o^nichurTia or firepowder* It was prepared fnim'tJie 
composition of Suvftrchilavan or saltpetre, gandJiak ot 
phur and angdra or charcoal of the wood of the Akanda or 
Snuhi plant, or any such light wood. The proportions of these 
components were five palas or twenty tolas of saltpetre, one 
pala or four talon of sulphur and one pala of Akand or Sauki 
charcoaL This charcoal was prepared by burning the wood in 
a closed voasel without letting the smoke escape. All these 
things were cleansed, ground, mixed together with I he jtiice of 
Akanda, SnuJii or Basona, dried in the sun and theft induced 
to fine powder like sugar* Tills mixture became fire-powder 
and waa combustible in the highest degree. In the powder 
for guns the pro])ortion of saltpetre was six or seven palaSf 
while the proportions of sulphur and charcoal remained the 
Baine.f At present gun-powdet is prepared by taking 

* 
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IS weigbta of eulphuT/ 11 weighte of obamoal and 76, 
weight! of saltpetre. All these substances' were and are 
still found throughout India^ and the people very well know aU 
their properties, ’ 

The Nitiprakasika deacrlbea the Nalika (gun) as dark* 
ooloured, str^ht-bodiod, thiodimbedi hollow in the middle, 
pierdng the vitai parts of the body, and disohaigmg droni- 
c&oqMi mtasiles or Mia* We have here also the mentioa 
^ gulika ( HfiTTt) or ball and dhumagulika ( } or 

fmofee-ball, which the commentator explains as chumagola 
( V )r powder-ball or gunbaU. W e have not seen this 
hook; but we state this on the authority of Dr, Qustav 
Oppertp 

Let turn to the several references to gnoB and guiv 

powder in our andent epics aod poems. In the first kanda 
of the Ramayana we find iht fortification of Ayodbya w'th 
8alktgkni» or cannons on its ramparts. In the desciiptioo of 
Lanka, the capital of Bavana, in the fifth kmda we meet with 
SatfXgki^is on the top of its forts, aod muskets in the hands 
<^its senttnelaf The saiaghni (hundred-killer) was made 
of black iron and was provided with a handle. Its exact 
nature is not known ; but there can be no doubt that it was 
itaelf a pnvjectile weapon, a gun or cannon. In the Harivansa 
we read in one place that Rrishua, king of Dwarka in Qiizerat, 
fortified his capital by deposittog gunpowder in subtenanean 
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guinea aod by ordering Ma men to* load their eannona with, 
balla.'* Gunpowder ia here mentioned under the name of 
Vrvoffni or the fire of Urva who probably invented it. The 
use of gunn and gunpowder becomea alao evident &om a past-* 
age m the Vanaparva of the Mahabharat where thetnvaaion of 
Geylon by tbe monkey troope of Ramohandra ie demribed* 
We aee from this passage that tbe monkeys threw sataghniA 
(cannon) fitted with wheetef filled with balls and capable of 
produoiiig loud terrible sounds, into,the city of Lanka>t 
■ In Kaishodoharita we read in the 2Sth verse of tbe second 
canto that "the two brows of Damayanti are like the two 
bows of Oupid and Rati for the conquest of the world,and her 
two elevated nostrils are like two guns for throwing balls on. 
you (Nala)" In the commentary on this passage Jls^natb, 
the prince of Commentators, correctly explains the word 
wdika as ilronic^opa (the weapon by which drmichapa 
mUsilea or balls are throwti).^ We have learnt bom the 
KiHprakcishika that the Oronichapa or gun dischaiged dro- 
nichapeuaras or balls, We have not spoken anything upon 
the "Polity of Kamaudaki.'* We reserve it for another 
arride. 

t »ns*ts t 

ftfiPttj il »r<0tf: t 

Sir Arthur Cautley when excavating the Ganges Canal 
came upon the supposed site of Hastinapur and found a cannon 
many yards below the surface of the ground 
t i(K?t 

siPre? 5t n i 

The Commentator explains thus r—^ 

c5Hi5tn*nTiu %f% ^n^rtv- 
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Another modem oommentator nrottgly eiplt^ed 
M or quiTers, 
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L«t us next see wliat Mauu, tl^ oMeat of legislators,' 
says on the subject in his Sa^nhita or Code of Laws, 
Mann knew what waa within the province of his work, and 
never trausgrt^ssed beyond the liniits of it. Hta bnatueaa was 
to draw a picture of the institutional usages, manners and so* 
cial and intellectual condition of the people. In the 90 to 96 
verses of the seventh chapter of his Code he gives the law to 
miUtary meiL The 91, 92 and 90 verses agree jaimost exactly 
with the 2S2, 283 and 284 verses in the seventh section of 
SnknmitL In the 9Dth stuka Mimu says :—** Ko men, engag¬ 
ed in should smite his foe with sharp concealed wea¬ 

pons, nor with barbed aiTOWa, nor with poisoned darts, nor with 
aims kindled by fire i.e,, hre-anns."* The commentator 
Kulluka Qhatta could not explain ^it correctly. He mistook 
the sense and explained the last foot of the verse by ** 5ft 

” or darts blazing with fire. This is not the 
only passage in which he failed to catch the proper moaning. 
He failed in several passages to give the correct interpretation. 
But it does not matter. If we compare the vei'se with what 
is said by Sukra in his Polityt wc can at once understand 
that Manu speaks of fire-arms and nothing else. The 4oth 
veiTie in the Vll chapter of the N itipvakasika settles the 
matter mo 3 t conclusively. In this verao wo read No one 
should strike in a combat his enemy with concealed weapons, 
nor with poisoned arrows, nor with machines (guns) kindled 
by fire, nor with various stratagemB”.J We quote this 
from Dr Opperfs Monograph, to which we owe a good deal in 
this article. In another verse we find the mention of dilFerent 
kinJs of arrows, some barbed and some envenomed, and of 

* 9C*I I 
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^ Tfrvm 377—282 ihfr soFAuth ni^cUou, Itn^rtk IV, 
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arms kindled by fire, Mjinii then speaks of fighting on a plnin 
with armed chariots and horses ; on water^ with manned boati 
end elephants ; on ground full of trees and shrubs* with bows 
and arrows; and oa clear ground, with swordsi shields, 
and other weapons,^ Itauu^s ioterdict stood mucli in the 
way of the nae of firearma The work of Sukra contradicts, 
in some places, the precepts of Manu, In other places the 
precepts of both of them coincide in several respects. Hence 
we may infer that these two works were not very distant 
in time from one another. Tiicy niight be contemporaneoua 
works or one of them preceded the other. In our opinion the 
SvJc'irLniti is the older compilation. Blind regard for Mauu 
Las led to the disuse of firearms^ 

We fear that what we have said in this article woiitd, startle 
BomeEuropeans.for the gun was not invented in Europe before 
the fourteenth century* About 1280 Hoger Bacon siiggeated the 
possibility of applying the preparation, since culled gunpowder, 
to the purposes of wai. But lung after an eKperiment in the 
laboratory of Bai tholuinew Schwaitz, a German monk, acci¬ 
dentally blowing a body to a distance, confirmed the sugges¬ 
tion of Roger Bacon. Guil^ were originally made of iron tiara 
soldered together and strengthened with iron lioops. 

By the way we find that a blind criitc mode some 
foolish and childish remaika on the 2let October, 1880 
ill Nature", a Weekly Journal of Scienco published in Lon¬ 
don, We have gone through hia short critique on Dr. Op port’s 
Monograph. We would advise tlie critic to look before 
he leaps- His short note shews clearly that he was thrown at 
his wit's cod when he read Br. Oppert's treatise and that he 
purposely enlisted himself aa a champaiu on the other side, 

Wc can not better conclude our article than by sincerely 
thanking Dr, Ramdas Sen of Berhaitipore, who first gave notion 
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of Snkrsniti, and tnoda a few quotations it too in a oum^ 
bef of ihe Bangadarmn wherein he proved eoneluairely that tb« 
Hindus in rety early times poseessed firearms and knew, how 
to prepare guns and gunpowder; and we especially thank Dr, 
Gustav Oppert of Madras, who has already given to the world 
Ilia veiy valuable treatiae, already mentioned in the oouiae of om 
article, and who is now engaged in an edition of the Polity of 
Sukm. Dr. Oppert's book U scarcely known m Bengal, and 
we would recommend it to all who are interested in the past 
history of our country, 

Rama Nath Sabaswati. 


THE LATE KAILAS CHUNDER BANERJEA- 

By the Editor 

Sailas Chundse Bakebjea was bom of Brahman parontB, 
about the year 182S at Falasi, a village in the district of 
Bitrdwan, about five miles to the north-east of the town of that 
nameu As I was also bom in that village, as our houses 
were situated in the same quarter of the village, and as 1 was 
of about the same age with Kailas, we were often tbrowa in¬ 
to each olbher'a company, though we were not very intimate 
with each other as boya from the drcumstanca that he at¬ 
tended one vamacular school, and I another* When I left tha 

■ 

village for Calcutta for receiving English oducatioD^ Jtlftijai 
renuined at home aad perfeoted himself in the vorioui 
tamobes of ven^afculaf eduoatibQ. As a boy he did not learn 
though .in after Ufo he got aamatteriDg of that laugu* 
aataial parts, hmovof, were very good; indeed, «s 
was; wy ivecocunu* When thijteim or fourteen 

wonder, impfovli^ off-hand 
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Beug&H V'eriafl by the dozeo, End lliU habit growing upoa 
him, he formed a amall company of amateur Brngers of boja of 
the aame ago with himaeir; and on featiTo occasionB EaiUa 
and bia company used to oatertaio the people of the yillago 
with flODga oompoaed by htmself aet to music and other moalcal 
petformaneea He bad, however, whole of the month more 
Benoua dutiea to diachargef Son of a priest, Eailaa was 
himself a piieat, and I remember seeing him sometimes 
enter into a temple of Siva, with a very ivijite knot of the 
sacred thread aronnd bis person—^and lie prided himself on 
the whUetioss of bis sacred thread—nJi sc barge hia priestly 
' functions before the god, and take away with hini the sacred 
rice, plantains and other offerings. His father,^^nrl 1 remem¬ 
ber tlie old man well—oftener, however, discharged the^aacer- 
dotal functions. 

As Kailas's elder brother Tarachand was an assistant in a 
clothier's shop at Caiculta, Kailas was sent thither to make 
his fortune. He soon became the aecond assistant in tiiat 
shop. As the lodgings of Eoilaa and his brother were not far 
from mine in Calcutta, we often saw each other and 
Atom this time an intimacy grew between ua There was 
scarcely a week in which wo did not Bee each other. We be¬ 
came BO intimate with each other that I well remember he 
told me he would follow me to any part of the country X 
went. In a short time EatJas left the dotbier'i shop and 
took service in the firm of a Bengali merchant It was while' 
he waa in this firm that I embraced the Chriatian letigion, 
Eailai viaited me at ComwaUia Square before my boptUm/ 
wept over mo, and waa present at my baptism* 37hila I was 
in the Mission house as a convert he sometimes visited 
me, and lamented that I had beooipe a Ohriftian* After, 
this I lost light of Jiim for some yoAii. When after a^y or-. 
dmatkm to the holy mmiatty in 1855 I wai sent to China in 
^bhaige of Mission tl^e, retneinb€Tiug the resottrtioii! 
^ili^ M>rmed in hivywth that he wdnld follow tn<| 
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wherever i went, I wrote Eo him and oflfered him the heatl- 
maatership of the vernacular school at Colna. He at once 
accepted the offer^ and went to Oulna with h!s newly mar¬ 
ried wife. Tliere he began to read tho New Tefitament in 
Bengali; he also commeticed teaching hia wife to rend and 
write Bengali* She nlao began to read the New Testament 
and the Pilgrim's Progress* I often visited them in their cot¬ 
tage, read aud preached to them* Kailas's heart was 
touched and he put his tnist in the Saviour, The Lord also 
opened the heart of his wifo, and they both sought to bo ad¬ 
mitted into the visible Church by the rite of Baptism. As 1 
had good reason to believe in the ainccrity of tlic (xjuple, I 
baptized the Brahman and the Bralnnaui in tlie uajne of the 
Pather and of the Son and of tbo Holy Ghost 

Kailas natiimlly had the gift of fluent speecli in his mother 
tongne, I thcrefoi’e took him out shortly after his baptisnii to 
preach with me in the streets of Culna and the markets in 
its vicinity* He preached with considerable power j he es¬ 
pecially tatcelled in laying bare the absuniities of Hitjduisin, 
with which as a Brahman and a priest he was familiarly ac^ 
quainted Knowing his power of verse-making and of compos¬ 
ing Eougs, and his lunsical taste, I encouraged him to compose 
Chrisiian hymns in the popular tunes of tho country* He 
composed sevei'aL; and these lie used to sing in tho streets of 
Culna an<l in the markot-plfioes, and ilrcw great crowds to 
whom both ho and I preached. He taught those hymna to 
the boys of the Vernacular school, and to tlie girls of the 
Girls' School, and these hoys and girls, who were either Hin¬ 
dus and Mahmnmedans, sang them not only at school but in 
their houses; and I remember myeelf hearing a Mahomme- 
dan carter sing one of Kailas's Christian hymns while 
dnviug his cart through the streefca. The reason of the po- 
plUl^ty of those hymus was, that they were composed in the 
lumpiest colloquial Bengali and in the most popular Vuishna- 
vft tunea When Dr* Duff went up to Culna in 1853 to seo 
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the schoola, be oxpresaed himself highly pleased with the 
good work Kailas was doing. 

From CiiluA Kailaa waa tranaforred to Mahanad, where 
under the super!nlendenoe of tlie Rev, Jagadisliwar Bhatta- 
charjya ho preached ia the villages around. From Bfahauad 
he was sent back to Culna, and from Oulna he was sent to 
Bansbemah, wlierc for some yeara he preached the Gospel in 
the villages around. From Bansberriah he was sent to Inchura^ 
a station temporarily occupied by the mission. From Inchura 
he was next transferred to Sonatigri, a sub-station of Mahanad, 
where for some years he not only gave religious instruction 
to the boys and girls of the vemocukr school but preached 
in all the villages round about. From ^onatigri he was sent 
to Culno where he had scarcely taken up hla abqdo wljei^he was 
laid prostrate with epidemic fever. For recruitiug hia shat^ 
tered constit^Ttion he had to go tu hrs native village Palasi 
with hia family which altogether numbered ten souls^ iuclnding 
himself and his wife. But the change did no good ; indeed, 
be got worse in his native village where the Burd wan fever 
was raging. On returning from Pak'ii on his way to Culua 
he visited me at Hooghly with bis whole family. I then saw 
what havoc the epidounc fever had made n-jt only upon him¬ 
self but upon li is whole family^ and felt that a change was 
absolutely nccessai'y for their health. He went back with hia 
family to Culna ; but knowing, as I did^ that the R.-v. Kedot 
Nath Dt% Superinteudent of our Mission at Oidusurah, was in 
want of a vernacutar preacher, 1 asked him to get Kailas 
transferred frem Cuba lo Chinsurah. Mr. Kedar Nath De 
readily agreed to the proposal, and with the sanction of the 
Rev. K. S. Macdonald, at that time Superintendent of the 
Bengal Mission, Kailas was transferred to Chinsurah in Decem¬ 
ber 1880. But the change was too late. Kailas’s constitution 
had been thoroughly under mined by repeated attacks of 
epidemic fever, and scarcely had ho settled down with his 
family at Chinan rah when another attack of malarious fever 
bid him prostrate in hb bed from which he never got up. 
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' llfn Kedfir Nath De ahd T ]proovirod for him na good m^^dioal 
advice as wai pmcumbio in tbe pl^e, but it wjta alt in vain. 
When I saw that humanly speaking, thor^ wore no hopea of 
recovery 1 paid to him—Kailjis, your illness is serious. You 
must prupare to laot-t your God ” He repoatod tlm word 
<‘serioos," nnd then Ewjdod, "My trust is in Jesus, I wish 
to see Jesus” 1 expected that he would speak of lus wife 
wid children to me bclbre hia death. But no, it scema tluit 
all worldly ihoughls, all sooular considerations were excladt^l 
from his luind^ Ho spoke only of seeing Jesus. For a day or 
two he romainod almost in a stute of uuconsciou&nvK^. But 
on the day he died he was livelier than usual I was not 
present when Kallas breathed liis last, juy house being two 
miles distant; but an hour before his death his eldest son 
went running to Mr. Kedoi' Nath Dc, who.^e house is close to 
Kailas*8 quarteiti, and snid that hie father was dying* Mr. De 
ininiediately went and saw that Kailas was dying. Mr. Do 
called out—"Kallas” and tho dying man answered m a ftdleir- 
ing tpne, " Sir." Mr. De offered up prayer in which Kuilns 
seemed fiiom the posture of his hands to join; and then shortly 
after he foil asleep in Jc^us, ThiK happened ou 25th of Jauu^ 
ary 1881, about 7 o cluck m tho evciuiig. 

Kailas is tho author of a small tract consisting ol' Chnstiaii 
hymns, and of a Bengali uietrical version of the Psahns at 
David- His wife afoo w rott^ for tho Tract Socioty a sljort account 
in Bengali vorses of tho Life of our Saviour. He haa left be¬ 
hind him a widow und eight cliildron. 


THE LAST DAY OF POMPEII. 


[PompetL and Herculduouia ware two calebratod towns of 
CaiupHua and Italy situated at the foot of Mt. Vosuviiihi, and 
looking out on tho houtiUful Gulf of Cumao (now tho Bay of* 
Itieir uurivalfod Hitnation, «Bpsciully that of Puuipeti, 
mmaa tliom th« favourito resort of the w^lthy Kotnan geulry, 
MlMlticea and villa rssidences ituparttul to them an air of 
i>u!y inferior to that of the capital. The fate of both 
tUeM cltivH, uuahorlug aouio ^0^000 i£LLabitaut« etuihi U most. 
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laman table to coutoinplata ns w'oll /gr the sud Jo tineas of the 
cntaetropbe* as for its ciomplotenesa. Tliey were both destroy a J 
in the cguvao of ft dayi bj iin r.Tiij^Tioa of IfL Vrtauviusj 

the most terrrfio oi! rooohli wliteh oi'inurmi m A- P* 7&. Foinpeii 
viis OTerwlielmod by sUo^vurs of sand. iu-*Iuts, iiiu\ ciuJei'Sf wiiila 
a tovi'ojit of burning Iftya rolled ovt-r ptiriy of tlio 

rumuiiulcr (li&e tUo siatgr cjityJ bmiod buuuatli ^ tbia 

liijor of HsUes nnd tufa. 
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Broad o’er tho ridgy Apenotnos and bright, 

In cloudless splendour rose the orb of light. 

Oa Herculaneum’s lowers its glory stromos, 

And famed Pompeii like u dianmud 

Umiumbered beiuUiea gild each ripple’s creut. 

Dance on each wave, and tiic Uie wide breast- 
Tlie bufty hum of life find toil and trade, 

Swells in the iceudug streets and ]>aved arcade# 

Hero* Pleasure leads her pageant tmiu along* 

There* Gosj^ip congregates an idle liuottg. * * 

Some to the temples’ sculptured purcb repair* 

Some in forennio slrife to take a sliare- 

That crowd with minstrel baud aiid flags so gay* 

A bridal festival intends this day; 

While further fitill, you slow procession dull 
Bespeaks the mourners at a funeral. 

But is there none to mark that vapVy spire 
That cufls so thick from yonder uiouuL of fire ? 

Mono in the signs of natuie skilled to pry. 

Who sees not in yon smoke tht; fate that’s nigh ? 

Ah no ! that meteor flag so oft they 've seen/ 

That ’neatb its folds no danger can they ween, 

Tis noon* and with the same revolving suu 
Unfolding life pursues its usual run. 

As yet no shadow of th' impending doom 
Casts on the dial of Time its bediug gloom ; 

Though from the sea’s far verge, upheaving slow* 

Dark bellying clouds their Alpine mtisacs show* 

Gradual they rise, and thiek'ning ns they roll. 

Blot heaven’s I fair face with otio torrilio scroll. 

And now a solemn rumbling iilla tho ear, 

And deeper throbs prelude an eartliquako near. 

* In blacker wreaths tho smoky folds aticend, 

With louder cbps tho central gases blond; 

'W'ith florcer energies tho pent fires glow, 

And stronger shocks attest the sbdfe bolow ; 

Till groaning, hi8^^^Dg* roaring, forth they burst* 

Oue jot of lurid feme far upwards thrust- 
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showers of a^hes theo fall fast arouDd, 

And massive rocks sHdt ppwards^ strew tbo grosmd. * 
Soih Ocean too with sympathetic roar. 

And foaming surges la^h the trembtiog^iehore. 

A hideous darkness canopies the earth, 

As right oeV Cliaos era the primal birth. 

Piir round, the subtermncan tremors spread, 

While on the mountain's dauka, in fiasunea dread,^ 

Earth opes her heaving crust, whence fuming rise 
Clouds of auIphtireoua steam, and charge the skies, 

Man's dearest works the general havoc share, 

Graves, vineyards, terraces all once so fair, 

But prostrate now and in confindon tosaed, 

Or 'neath huge mounds of smoking cinders lost. 

Aud where U he, the-lord of all this life. 

While nature's eleiueuta thus leel in afrife ? 

Crazed at the sight of instautaneoua fate, 

In doubt he fatora or to f!ee or yf&it. 

Some to ihe public squares", to temples some, 

In trembliag groups and frantic bodies come. 

To drown their fears, the madd'niug bowl some ply, 

As if oblivion were security. 

Some bind their household gods on flight inieut, 

Some cui'se the gods that could such ills have sent. 

Oaths, groans, and woman^s ngoniziiig cries 
With vows commiDgled from all quarters rise. 

O some are virgins there both young and fair, 
To-morrow's sun, the spousal yites would share. 

But oow with locks strewn on tlic death-winged gale. 
Urging a bootlosa pvay'i with piercing wai!. 

Aud there are mothers too, with looks how wiiJ, 

Eiich clutching iu despair her own loved chUcK 
O ! would some Power their bleeding woea ussuage I 
But nought may still tlie tempest's fiery rage. 

So stoofl they, fied they, sini^y or entwiried, 

Whilst shower on shower, the sleety cinders fall, 

And like a deluge looked, u'cowhelming all. 

The Btieets are cumbered with a htdeous wrack> 

The plains are stamped with desolation's track ; 

Eoofs, tower*, and battleinenta, and houfloholii gear, 

And al] by human heart most prised as dear, 
dismantled, fitrewn, or swallowed in the ground 
. And epitaphed by many a caleiued mound. 

^ ^ The pwmnr, as he stalks ihr^se dreary plains, 

■ ' perchance on some aulique remains, 

A|idp#ii*ea in tim^e kTiolis .to rend once more. ^ 

‘ of gisudjur that rose there of yore. 

^ W. E. C 
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TO AND AT CINCINNATI. 

Mr trip from New York to CiucLDnatL was compfeteti in a 
Bt^lo somowbat nbovc my ordinary modcB of living and tra¬ 
velling in Indiii, but by no means utibefitting the position I 
temporally held ip America as a Delegate to the highest 
ecclosiaalical Ooiiferenco of the Metbodist Cliurch ■ and as re¬ 
duced tickets Imd been issued by E dlway Compaiiiee for the 
benefits of Delegates in general 1 could aHTord to be " grand” 
for at least nine short doys. 1 travelle;! in a palace car in 
company ivith learned Doctors of Divinity and ladies and 
gentlemen of ptisitioa and iDfluence, by whom moreover I 
was not kicked into accrnorl A palace-car is very different 
indoed from an ordinary car—it is giundor in nppooraDco and 
better farnishodj and it presents conveniopoes which are never 
found in a railway caiTiagc outside tlie New world. You 
atand before the door, and you aee a narrow *aiale richly 
carpeted passing between rovva of seats with moveable backs 
both covered with rich velvet cusMonSi arranged transversely 
as in onlinary cars, the walls blazing, na it were, with hue 
looking glasses, the window-openings guarded by glass-doors, 
lattices and green sUntters, and tlie ceiling adorned with 
banging lamps of tfio ornamontal as well as useful type, 
Adjoining this saloon on .one side you find a small sitting 
room, M well furnished as itself apar^ for geatlemen of 
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smokiBg proclivities; while on both sides of die car you see 
two bath rooms with all the appurtenances thereof, marble 
wash stands with tubes for a perennial supply of warm and 
cold water, cakes of eoapi towels, one reserved for ladiea and 
the other for gentlemen. I found myself comfortably seated 
amid good company in one of those moving palaces; and we 
hashed on at the rate of about BO miles an hour. I had an 
opportunity of noticing the aspect of the country. The 
scenery which regaled my eyes was, iu elements of beauty 
and picturesque ness, by no means richer than whab we or¬ 
dinarily notice under similar cit'cuinstauca in our own country ; 
—an almost endless succession of groves, orchards and corn’ 
Helds, separated by wooden fences, rising on a back ground of 

I 

extensive green fields, the whole overlooked byn.dow ranges 
of lonely bills. It was when I transferred my'eyes from the 
wealth of naturaJ ecenery to the triumphs of ait that the 
difieranee appeared marked. What a contrast between our 
sqnolid villages and the clusters of neat cottages aroiind village 
schools and village fanes I noticed as I went on—^what a 
diSbrence between our straggling tdwns and the rows of solid 
buildings arranged along dne streets or clustering around 
beautiful squares which appeared occasionally to place the 
triumphs of art in contrast to the beauties of nature. Occa¬ 
sionally a broad river with a white sheet of water would seem 
to repose majestically beneath elevated banks fringed witii 
rows of lofty trees; while the matchless fertility of the 
country aroifnd seemed Htted to remiud tne of home, sweet 
homo. Wo passed through the extensive state of Fannsylvanta, 
and the scenery improved, after wc had left behind us its 
capital Philadelphia, in ruggednesa and wild grandeur. The 
green Holds gave place to smiling slopes, while terraces rising 
cue above another, covered with blossoming peaches and 
apple trees, overshadowed and protected by the lofty battle¬ 
ments of nature appeared to me to be an approximation to a 
dtitant approach, 1 should say, to the unutterable ginudeur 
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of our Himalayan scenery. Ou this part of the road also, w®, 
Indians* would fiud ourselves beaten in triumphs of art, if not 
in wealth of aaturat scenery; extensive iron works with glow¬ 
ing furnaces and lofty towers and quarries by tlie score ap¬ 
pealing to eonvinoo the overlastiug hllU that there is a power 
in man which they themselves do not possess 1 After passing 
through the Alleghauy mountains wc crossed the river Ohio in 
the night, and after travelling for some hours in the Ohio state 
we reached our destination on the fullowitig morning at aboutr 
11 A,M., thus completing a jouvoey of about 700 hundted milca 
in about 24^ hours, or somewhat less than 30 hours^ 

But before I speak of the city proper, Cincinnati the largest 
city of Oliio, I must say how I managed to have my meaU 
while travelling towards it in a palace-car Wo got into it 
after break fist* and spent the interveairig hours between that 
meal and dinner In pleasant cbit-cUat as well as in enjoying 
tlie picturesque sccuery around us. But when tho dinner 
time came, and our famished ** breakboskets" craved a fresh 
supply of food, the waiter gave to each of us a printed bill of 
fare with all the viands of the worhl, beginning with the 
most sacred roast Pork or roast Beef, down to what might 
gratify the untrained gastronomic propensities of the vego- 
tarion, indicated with their pricos. The orders we gave were 
noted down* and when the prolimiunnes had been arranged, 
we were conducted through an adjoining car into our dining 
hall, where we saw small tables covered with clean sheets and 
furnished with clean napkins, plates, tumblers —each with 
a couple of seats one in front and one in the rear. I sat 
down before one of these tables, had diabea I had ordered 
placed before me one after another in the most orthodox style, 
set my jaws in agreeable motion* and I had the pleasure of 
enjoying & hearty meal while travelling at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour;—a feat never performed oven by the Governor 
General in India ! You can have your supper in the same man- 
Der* while you can have no end of IVuita and icc-creajxis sand- 
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witched bctwecQ tho two. How ? A railway carriage in 
Ameiica, palace car or ordinary car^ is a bit of a Bazaar - and 
as you sitf absorbed in eiijoymoiit of aurrouading aocncry or 
engaged in blooding over your own soitows, as is often^»r the 
case, your reveiie is disturbed first by tho newspaper vendor, 
wlio walks leisurely by you crying " New York Tribime*' 
** Phlladeliihut Gazette"* ** rittsbvfVq Herald** &c ; then by tho 
book seller who passes by with a collection of picture books 
and trashy volumes, placing one of these on the seat beside 
you tube examined by you, and paid for if taken, or returned 
if not taken, when ttie worthy makes hia appearance after a 
few mirutes ; again by tho fmiLsjllor who passes by with a 
basket full of apples, pcachoH, baiiavag, or, tn ouo word, fruits 
of the season ; and yet again by a sandvvieh purveyor from 
whom as he sells abominablu moat botw^^cu abonuimblo pieces 
of bread, may heaven defenti yon I And as to icc-creaius, you 
have only to speak to the waiter, and you have any quantity 
and quality of them placed at your disposal You have nil 
kinds of food in such abundance that even when you find it 
necessary to make a railway carriage your home for a week, 
as one hag to do when one g lea in a direct line of three tiiou- 
eand and two hundred miles from New York to San Francisco, 
you need not come down from your wooden domicile or feed 
upon your neighbour's flesh ' 

But what of sleep ?—asks the reader. The arrangemenis 
for sleep are even more astonishtug than those for food. Tho 
Americans are a nation of magicians, and Ihetr magical power 
ia nowhere brought into promhicnco more thoroughly than in 
the case with which tlie saloon of a palacc*car is converted 
into a dormitory* The shades of night fall around your car; 
thick darkness without contrasts with tho brilliant iltnmina^ 
Uon within; objects of interests bostdos those around tho 

p 

wooden walls arid below tho wooden coiling fade out of sight; 
the fatigues of the journey overpower you, and oven the gene* 
rally unbearable rattling of the wheels underneath becomes 
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music to your ear and compoeea you to sleep. You become 
drowsy, and ivish you wore stretobed, full length, within the 
curtains of your own bed. The waiter by soma mesmeric 
power reads your thoughts, stands up, wa%^es the magic wand 
iu his hand ; and lo ! hanging-beds with the full completnonts 
of piilows, blankets and bed sheets and separated from one an¬ 
other by fine curtains appear all around you, and bring you to 
the comforting a-ssurauce that a good night’s rest in the 
arms of sleep is reserved for you even in a Tnovtug dashing 
rattling railway carriage ! Below the seats there are 
bojres whicli contain all the bedding stuff needed to effect the 
magical change, while above them are planks attacl^od^o the 
walls and all but incorporated with thorn. Planks thrown 
between the seats convert them into lower berths, and the 
planks let down from the wall make up the upper ones; while 
screens let down secure the advantages of privacy to the beds 
thus conjured up,—beds which by the way were broader and 
more comforLable than the best we have in tlie largest and 
best furnished of the Atlantic Steamers, not to mention the 
inferior ones wo sec iu the ludiau Occau or the Mediterranean 
Sea I 

The elmritablo reader perhaps will come to the conclusion 
that in the new world I was mad after food, and the creature 
comforts associated with good living—especially as I scarcely 
speak of any thing else. Well—my reply is—I believe in 
good diimera and in sound sleep especially while traveUing I 
But gastronomic abundance and somnolent quietude were not 
the only enjoyments I had during this exceedingly plcasaut 
journey. I had the privilege of travelling with Br, Reid the 
Missionary Secretary and eom© gentlemen who in learning 
sound common sense and piety of a geuial type were not 
behind him ; and the rich talk of these pillars of the Metho* 
dist Church fed my soul, as the meals of which I am never 
tired of speaking nourished my body. I have iu ray life 
come across many worthy mou ; but I havo never come across 
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a man of a more amiable diapoaition, better informed or 
better able to entertain and instruct than Dr, Reid, wliile hie 
ready ^vita and smart repartees completely whiled away the 
tedium of a long continued railway journey. He had a ready 
answer to every question put to him, a pleasantry of a refined 
character to oppose to every flash of wit or display of 
liumour. While crossing the river Susquehanna I said—^'Sir—* 
1 now believe tfiat these rivers really exist T’ “ Sir", he replied 
with miraculous readiness, *^we are glad your faith is incroas- 
ingt" While passing through a tunnel I said—Sir—civiliza¬ 
tion says to tho mountain, be thou removed and cast into the 
sea and it- obeys ” “ But it is the work of shovels as well as 

of fftitli ” was the ready reply, Ah ! faith and shovels ! faith 
and works I the principle of co-operation between God and 
man I How many men have sunk in gross scoptieistn on one 
aide or in gross fanaticism on the other in consequence of 
their inability to recognise this principle I Some people, and 
among them some of our well educated countrymen, are for 
work, all work. Lear a the great lesson of Belf-reliance, depend 
upon your ownaelves, exercise the faculties of your minds and 
the powers of your body, and you will be able to fulfil the 
duties of life. Wlay conjure up a phantom of the by-gone 
theological times, and waste your precious hours in pr«iyer and 
supplication ? These gcnblemen belong to tho progreBsive 
order ; and we poor mortals cannot stand in their way while 
they are engaged in the agreeable work of converting realities 
into myths and myths into realities I The other class consists 
of rabid fanatics, and faith, all faith is their principle. Maka 
no provision either for yourself and your family, go to 
the vineyard and work, and tho Lord of the vineyard 
will bring a perennial supply of the necessaries of life within 
your reach through tho instrumentality of crows, if mon keep 
out of the way. Did not the Lord Jesus Christ send out the 
apostles and disciples without scrip, bread or mooey ? Yes^ 
undoubtedly Ee did. But what right have you to inaitato 
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Him in this matter ? Because He, who has all power in 
heaven and earth given Him, sent out some persona unprovid¬ 
ed to preach to their countrymen tiio kingdom of heaven 
which they were eagerly looking for, are you, a frail mortel, to 
send missionaries abrootl similarly unprovided to destroy time- 
ballowed faiths, and naturaliae a system, not only not looked 
for but positively hated. We certainly recogiiizo the right of 
the hfaster to send us ns Ho sent the apostles ; but it will be 
sometime before we allow human beings to exercise a similar 
authority over us, or to dispose of as they please. 

But I am dying from my text. 1 reached Cincinnati a 
little before dinner time, and after speoding a night lo if hotel, 
where, as I shall have occasion to speak, I was not welcome, 

•K 

I found shelter, through the kindness of Dr. Keid, in one of 
the moat refined homes within its precincts. The kindness 
I received from the members of the family entertaining me, 
the rehned way in which that kiodness was shown, the cheer¬ 
ful cast of piety I noticed, and the instructive convorsation 
1 profited by, all combined to leave a lasting impression on my 
mind* It is impossible for me to enumerate the varied ele¬ 
ments of domestic felicity, 1 could not but admiringly notice 
—suflScse it to say that during a month's stay I saw nothing 
incousistent with lofinement of tlie highest order, and piety 
of a deep but joyous stamp; while, as my host and hosteea 
and their grown-up sons and daughters are amongst those 
Christians of a quiet, unobtnisive disiposltian whose right hands 
do not know what their left hands do, uothing should be said 
of the splendid hospitality extended to some of the worthiest 
of the delegates or the kindness shown me personally, 

Cincinnati is a picturesque city built on two terraces, the 
one rising above the other, in the midst of a fine amphi¬ 
theatre of hills some of which rise about 500 feet above the 
level of the river Ohio on which it stands. Its frontage on 
the river is about 10 miles, and it extends about three miles 
inland, thus forming a long duster of buildings bounded on 
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the South by a sheet of mndJy water, and on all other sides 
by picturesque ranges of hills, from the top of any of vvhicli 
a splendid view, not only of it but of the neighbounng towns 
and cities may be obtauied. It is about a hundred years old, 
and Its rise has been as marvellously rapid as that of American 
^ cities in genera]. Its foundation was laid in 178S, and its 
population rose from 750 in 1800 to 115,436 in 1850, 101,044 
in 1800 and 216,230 in 1370. Its population to-day must be 
about 300,000, if not more. Its principal interest is manufac¬ 
ture, not commerce, and it has about 4,500 inaniifacturing 
establishments. The worst part of its industry is pork-pack¬ 
ing, in wiiich it is beaten only by Chicago, wIdcL has the 
largest hoggeriea in the world \ and which corrupt the faith 
and vitiate tlic taste of almost half the globe. With its 
numerous manufacturing establishments, wliich mean lofty 
chimneys and towering columns of smoke, Cinniiiati has a 
dingy appearance j but some of its suburban a venues running 
along romantic valleys which smile under tiieni on cue side 
nnd skirted by truly lovely and beautiful villas on the other 
make ample amends for ita dullness. The cenictry at some 
distance from the city proper is a beautiful plac^e; and iho in¬ 
habitants of Ciuciunatij wheu auffueated by smoke and tor- 
meuted by beat, wistfully their gase upon ita green holds 
and many-colored flower-beds, thickly studded with obelisks 
and tombs, as the tormiuua of all their troubles I 

Duty first, pleasure afterwards ! Let me first speak of what 
I had to do Delegate to tljo General Coufereuce, and then 
it will be time for me to allude to what I said and did in lliis 
ficturesc^ue but smoky city. That Conference, the highest 
Legislative ond Exoeutive Council of the Northern Branch of 
th^ Methodist Episcopal ChtiTch in America, was held in 
PiWs Opera, a large hall standing on a lofty platform on one 
of the noisiest Btrecta of Oincinnati, and consisting ortljodox- 
faBhion of an elevated stage looking down upon an extensive 
pit, and overlooked by hanging galleries ;-“lhe whole arranged 
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lu what may be called its gala dress within decorated walls 
and below a celing adorned with bcautirnl and sigDiHcaat 
frescoes. The assombly, coosistiag as it did of delegates from 
all narts of the globe, and representing as its did the picly, 
learning and eloquence of one of tlic youngest and most vigo- 
louB sections of the Cluiich Universal, was grand indeed ; but 
as an unworthy muniber of a worthy occlesiastical council I 
saw in its operations what ivas fitted to surprize mo byth agree¬ 
ably and disagreeably. I was most agreeably surpriacd by the 
Missionary eutiivisiaamj which pie vailed, and which manifested 
itself in eheoJ's as soon aa my name was called outj and in the 
inDumcrablc tokens of kiudne^a with which I wafl literally 
loaded. The Methodist Church through the wortldest of ilg 
representatives gave a poor rcpreseniative of a poor Church 
raisod in a distant land by its MissionaxieB a reception of 
whicii a Biehop might be proud. But I must say that I was 
dbappointed to somo extent by what may be summarized in 
the two well known expressions'—much talk, little dtied! 
Every question jnoposed elicited a debate with an amount of 
irrelevant talk, which would be pardonable enough in a meet¬ 
ing of raw Schoolboys, but which was entirely out of place in 
an ecclesiastical a&aembly cooaistiDg of learned Ministers and 
ploua laymen assembled to legislate for the good of a great 
Churcln But this is an American defect^ and to it 1 shall 
have to allude by and bye* My post was on the whole a 
sinecure, as I had made up my mind not to open ray lips ex¬ 
cepting when questions affecting the interests^ of our little 
Church in India were on the tapis* But such questions were 
laid aside, and wo Indians had no business to open our lips. 
1 did speak two or three times with special reference to our 
work here, and on behalf of a despised cominunity the mem¬ 
bers of which arc struggling out of degradation artificially 
stereotyped, as wo. here arc doing. There is a Fund ia con¬ 
nection with the Church called the Freedmen’a Aid Fund, a 
Fund raised by persons who coutribute liberally under the 
2 
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conviction that America owes a gi^at deal to the people 
whom she tad wickedly slaved and degraded and who, 
though now freed, were looked down upon, rather than treated 
with paternal kindness. It was proposed to make this Fund 
available to the poor whites of the South, and I felt it my 
duty to stand up and protest against such rnisdireotion of a 
puhlio fund. I said that the General Conference had no 
more right to spend money raised for one community for the 
benefit of another than it had to spend money raised for the 
heathen tn India for tho benefit of its Christian population. 
The eubstanoe of what 1 said then, and on subsequent occa¬ 
sions in America, was expresed by a colored brother in these 
words:—Let every thing be done, that can be done, to im¬ 
prove the condition of the poor whites, hd not at our own 
expense F* A little casuistry was resorted to, and an expres¬ 
sion in the original document was bo explained that the 
whites, in whose behalf a great deal of wild and pointless 
eloquence was arrayed, come in as a matter of course for a 
share in this Fund; but sensible men like Dr. Currie, an 
Editor of widespread reputation, saw in the decision arrived 
at the ultimate collapse of the edbrts, which had been put 
forward to elevate the members of the injured community* 
A remark made by Dr. Currie is wenrthy of special attention 
at a time when a growing party iu somo Mission are clamour¬ 
ing for a large outlay of Mission money for the benefit of our 
European and East-Indian brethrenWhenever a fund is 
raised for the benefit of a superior and an inferior race, it is 
sure to be swallowed up by the superior race, while the in¬ 
ferior people are quietly sent to the wall T 
Business over, goseip again [ It is time for me to utter a 
word or two, of " learned length and tbvmdering sound" of 
eonrse, in self-praise. Do you know, gentle reader! what the 
Gftnesh pitjah of our educated countrymen is ? You of course 
know what the Ganesh-pujah of the country is. Parvati, the 
principal goddess of this favored land, gave birth to a boauli- 
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ful boy, whose ipotund limbs and two ^xtra arms she could not 
but contemplate with honest maternal pride. In honor of his 
birth, she colchrAted a feast to which many of the national 
gods and goddesses were invited; heaven Itself not having a 
table long enough to entertain all the deities of the Hindu 
pantheon^ 830,000,000, a ttifleless than the population of 
China 1 Among the gods invited was her own brother from 
whom the Indian Saturday derives its name, and benignant 
influences. This god is represented as a person of an exceed¬ 
ingly amiable disposition; and the benevolence of his heart 
finds its outset through his expressive eyes. It is stated, to 
his praise, that whatever he fairly looks upon is ruined ? He 
gazed upon tlie new-born god,—away flew his head, leaving 
tho decapitated body trembling in a stream of blood on tbo 
floor, “What hast thou done brotherexclaimed the 
bereaved mother in an agony of grief. Hearing her cry the 
gods came to the rescue, sat in conclave, and sent a xiieaaen>< 
ger with instructions to fetch the first head he might come 
across. Tho messenger hastened and came back with an ele¬ 
phant's head, which was attached to the headless tnink^ and 
the baby god rcvlyed But when the disconsolate mother 
looked at the ugly head, she refused to be comforted. Tho 
assembled gods sat lu conclave once more, and decided that 
homage should be paid to the elephant-headed god at 
the commencement of every festival or worship. This is 
one of tbe many versions of the story which originally made 
the worship of Ganesh an introduction to every act of wor¬ 
ship in India. This is the Oanesh-poojah cd the country. 
But that of our educated countrymen is different, they being 
wise enough to cast overboard all faith m Hindu mythology* 
They worship their country rather than any bf the deities 
worshipped in it Whenever and wherever one of oar rising 
orators speaks, he begins with a noble panegyric on India* 
Whatever may be the nature of his theme, literary, scientifla, 
social or moral, a grandiloquent prologue fitted to disclose the 
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past grandeur of our country and tlie unutterable greatness of 
its Munis and Riahis is sure to be tbe first out-como. I am 
going to improve upon this custom and make my ownaclF Jhe 
subject of a glowing eulogy* When I visited Cincinnati, that 
city had the Itonor of entertaining many distiuguUhud guests. 
The General Conference and the May-festivities combined 1o 
bring within its precincts not a few of tbe groat ones of the 
ClmrcL and Btate in Ameiica. But the most observed 

■■I 

among its guests was—who do you think, dear reader ?—Why 
your humble servant. When I walked along the streets all eyes 
■were fixed upon me, and when I entered a public meeting I 
concentrated its gaze upon my august self. I was of course 
the lion of private parties, and when I entered a humble 
factory or a palace of manufacUire, it was more to be soon 
than to ace! The people were delighted to sec one of the 
miasing links'^ between the Kogro and the white man’ and 
even the famous monkey in the Zoological GanJons of London 
who could smoke cigars and shake hands, might covet the 
honor showered down upon ino from all quarters* And the 
guesses in which persons indulged with reference to my 
nationality were of the most flattering kind. A worthy 
gentleman seeing me on one occation walking iu a white coat, 
Jong as a surplice, remarked;—Here goes a Turkish Prince f* 
On another I observed a troop of boys rurming after mo, and 
turned back, confronting them in impciial fashion, ■when one 
of them respectfully enquired if I waa king of the Sand- 
■wich Islands f I felt disposed to say that I was A king in¬ 
deed, bin not of the Sandwich Islands* On a third two 
persons approached me, aed one of them said politely—"Sir, 
-we have a wager laid as to your nationality; this friend says, 
you are a Chinaman, but I aay, no 1” " You have won, Sirf^ 
I said " I am not a Oliiuaman*” I was a Turkish Prince, an 
Ametioarn Indian, a Spaniard, a native of Mexico, John China- 
man-^nything and every thing but a nature of Hindustan* 
And when I introduced myscK os such tlic amount of intelli' 
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genoc I noticed in some quarters could not but aiirprize me* 
One gentleman guessed tliat India was a part of Australia ; 
while another opined that, as I was a native of India, I must 
have been in Afganisthan when tho Prince Imperial had been 
alaiti by the Zulus there ! 

My first Saturday evening at Cincinnati was spent in plea¬ 
sant rambles amid some of the glorious suburban scenes for 
whicb, rather than for its intrinsic beauty, tliat city is famous. 
At night I received a visit from the Secretary of the Young- 
men's Chiistian Association there ; and he asked me to preach 
to the convicts in the Work-house on the following morning, 
and in the Association's Chapel in the evening, 1 of lonrso 
coDseutod, thoiigli thoroughly unprepared, and looked forward 
to the anticipated meetings with confidence such as a calm 
trust in auperhuman help might inspire* Brightly did the 
Sabbath momiag dawji upon me, and a short season of devo¬ 
tion was all tlio preparation I could make for tho duties before 
me, A little before nine we drove to the Work-house, a long 
block with a facade of 510 fett in length, standing on by no 
means a crowded street, and surtnounted by a lofty cliimucj, 
a clock-tower, a couple of belfries and a number of turrets. 
The structure consists of a main building, 54s feet square, and 
five stories high, and two wings each 223 feet long and 50 feet 
deep, tliat towards the south divided into 336 cells, all built a- 
round a passage-way, being reserved for male prisoners, and 
that towards the north divided into 240 cells reserved for 
female prison ora. The building has of course kitchens and 
laundries and workshops attached to it, and a large steams 
engine in the basemeat story to supply all the heat needed to 
set its varied business agoing* It has also a Chapel, 6S feeb 
by 65, capable of seating about 600 persons. To the high 
and long platform of this hxUwe were conducted after we had 
had a little rest in one of the ante-rooms adjoining tho gate, 
I occupied the scat reserved for the preacher, and found aa 
organ and some ladies ready to lead the singing towards thq 
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left, aad a Dumber of gentlemen, oi^Scera erldentTy of the 
eatablishment, towarda the right j wbUe below me I saw a 
large hall separated into two corapartmants by means of a 
partition wall, the one towards tiie right reserved with its 
rows of seats for male prisoners, and the other towards tlie 
left with its rows of seats for female prisoners. When we 
were fairly seated, the prisoners were marched in, and they 
came in perfect order, and occupied the seats spread before 
me. Then commenced the singing, which consisted of solos 
given by one of the ladies around the harDionium, and what 
might be called choral symphonica, and which in either of 
thesetforms was unspeakably sweet. While the singing was 
in progress 1 watched the faces of the prisoners assembled, 
and I must say I was aggrieved by the rascality evidently 
impressed oq not a few of them. The countenance bespeaking 
a soared conscience, the face dead to remorse and shame, the 
brow fitted to set forth considerable force of character mia* 
directed and misapplied, and the eye disclosing a fearful 
muttVIre of hypocrisy, cunning and knavishnes9,^theBe and 
other distortions by which the image of Ood in man is so often 
disfigured were before me. But they combined with the 
unmistakable marks of sympathy and coDipassion stamped oa 
the countenances of the philanthropic ladies and gcntLemen 
around me to stir up the best feelings of my heart, and I 
spoke as I had never spoken before, and as I have never spoken 
since, I began by assuring them that if they thought, that 
they were worse than 1 h^ been, they were grievously mia* 
taken: and I exhorted them to repentance and faith by simply 
directiog their attention to the depths of degradation from 
I hod been picked up by divine grace. All present 

V it 

enabled'by Qod to speak a word in season 
unfortunate peisons spoken to signU 
If ^ which they had beard I could not but 
hfs 4hM^kfiil to Him who had mauifsstsd His 
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Here 7 muat pauae and call Attention to some facta regarding 
this inatitutioiii and tlie servicea held with in iU precinctSi 
The Cincinnati Work-Honse b an Intermediate link between 
an honest work house and the jail, Tnaintaioed at the public 
expense, for the reformation of juvenile crimmala, or criminala, 
who have not become adepts in crime, and who, while, separ¬ 
ated from society and punished with due severity, ought to be 
shielded from the demoralizing induences of regular jail life^ 
It is a matter of fact, that some get into it who ought to be 
sent either as vagrants to a Poor-house, or as patients to a 
Hospital, or as hardened crimioals to the jail | but as a rule 
the institution gives shelter to, and throws its reformatory 
induences around those who may be called beginners in crime, 
and whose reclamation can be secured by punishment lighter 
than what is associated with the hardship, infamy and degrada¬ 
tion of regular jail discipline. Such criminals are housed, paid 
and worked, so that the institution is to some extent self-sup¬ 
porting ; and discipline of the strictest order is maintained 
without the demoralizing ratan,--by the fear inspired by dark 
cells and reduced fare, not by corporal punishments The 
services within this institution are conducted under the aus¬ 
pices of the Young-men^s Christian Association by men whose 
only reward is the good done, and whose efforts are backed by 
philanthropic ladies, who lend their skill in music and their 
sweet voice to make that entertaining which without such 
adventitious help might be regarded os dulL Every great 
city in America, and 1 believe eveiy great town has its Young- 
men’s Christian Association, and the buildings oonneoled with 
it are among its chief glories. The memhers of these Aaso- 
ciations meet, not so much for literary or poUticR], as for phi^ 
Janthroplc purposes. They do often for the purpose of 
improving their minds, and have eeaays read and Lecturea 
delivered Rtted to aabaerre this end; and .someitmea buTning 
political questions are disousaed in theit meeiingi with tba 
enthusiasm with which such questions are invariably diacassed 
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IQ America. But their main abject is philanthropy, to visit 
the sick, eucoonr the poor, reform the crimioat, aud bring men 
and women living in sin to*a knowledge and acceptance of the 
truth fitted to make them children of God and heirs of glory. 
Such associations do not ojciat in India^—are sarcely known 
and heard of outside the pale of Christendom, AVe see here 
Associations groiviog up like nnishroouiSj and perishing like 
mushrooms; but an association having for its main object the 
reformation of persons sunk in degradation or the regeneration 
of persons wandering away from Qod, has never beim witnessed 
in heathendom* And therefore these Youagmeu's Christian 
Assoc^atit^ns mny justly be represented as proofs of the in¬ 
finite superiority of our religion over those professed in hea¬ 
then countries. 

In the evening I preached to a large congregation of young- 
meni belonging mostly to the artizan classes, in the Chapel 
belonging to the Aasociution at Ciucinoati' and here also I 
saw a company of lady volunteers ready to make tlm service 
attractive by means of music and song. Every whei^ altnost 
you see ladies of deep piety and refined education co-operat¬ 
ing with accredited Ministers of the Gospel, and philanthrop¬ 
ists and preachers not accredited, in raising the fallen, reform¬ 
ing the vicious, and bringing wanderers back to God. You 
not only see them in Churches and Cathedrals, but in all 
spheres of philanthopic labor, in erphanges, poor houses and 
hospitals,—nay sometimes you see them singing vice and 
crime away ^ public streets, and in front of taverns and the 
caves and dens of vice, Aod the perseverance and enthusi¬ 
asm with which some of them work cannot be sufficiently 
praised. In the work-houso I saw two young ladies, one of 
whom had been singing for the benefit of its wretched inmates 
for live-long yearSi and the other for five ; and ladies 

who have literally grown grey in such noble service may be 
ficen in every street of this and other cities of America. Let 
our countrymen show anything of the sort In India, and then 
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■we shall admit that the differeiice between oar religion and 
thoae of heathendom U oul^ a differenoo of degreej not of 
kind. 

But these philanthropic associations, associations having foi 
tlieir objoot the elevation of the lower orders of soolaty in 
America the performance of what is called " Home MisBOn * 
work, are not the only organisations you see at work In the 
United States, There are others based on broader psinciplea 
and set apart, so to speak, for loftier work;—associations con* 
nected with " foreign mission” work, and therefore called 
Missionary Associations. These rise in giadations from the 
litile associations at work among little children, through llioge 
at work among young ladies and young gentlemen* up to 
those to which tho energies of noble matrons and grey-hcad-- 
ed sires are consecrated, Let me confine myjiclf in this pa¬ 
per to those with the working of which I obtained an insight at 
CincLnoatL I was invited one afternoon to visit a society of 
“ Busy Bees” or little girls of a pious and philanthropic dis- 
position assemhled in the parlour of the house in which J 
found shelter, 1 found before me a number of little girls not 
higher than the table seated around the chair occupied by 
the president, a girl a little higher than the table, the whole 
band ‘working under the guidance of a young lady of superior 
attainment both in piety and iaieltectual culture. The tittle 
president conducted the business of the meeting with the 
dignity of a Bishop. She called upon the little secretary 
seated towards her right hand to read the nunutes of the 
preceding meeting, and, when these wore read, she put them 
to the vote in the most orthodox manner. Then the details 
of buaineBB were finished with propriety and decorum. Then 
came recitations and singing. The order and propriety 
with which the meeting was conducted took me by surprize* 
while the fact, that these little girls were engaged in gather¬ 
ing subscriptions and suppoTting a girl in the Methodist 
Gills' School at Lucknow, brought tears into my eyes when 
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Stated by tbe bcnevoleat lady who waa guiding them thus 
early into ptaty and philanthropy. On another occasion I 
was called upon to vidt a meeting of an Aaaoemtion of young 
ladies having for its object the spread of Gospel truth in 
heathen lands. Through a number of narrow but fine si recta 
1 was conducted into a small hut well-furnished rooiUi where 
I found a number of young ladies assjerabled, and seated 
in a circular tow of chairs in front of a large Piano. A 
young lady preluded, and the business of the meeting was con¬ 
ducted with both propriety and grace; and when the details 
were polished off, each of the ladies present repeated a pas¬ 
sage‘'of Iciipture, gave a bit of nuseionary information fitted 
to stir up Missionary zeal and lead to renewed efforts to make 
the Association a success, A Piano duet of a stirring charac¬ 
ter brought the meeting to a close. Theso In dies collect 
subscriptions, and, among other good things, support a female 
preacher in a small town near Shajehanpote. It is very easy 
indeed to dilate on the vice and crime noticeable in Christian 
lands; but till our countrymen can show such Missionoty en¬ 
thusiasm embodied in such types of what may be called cor- 
pomto life, we can not but give the paltn to that religion, 
w'hich draws the human heart, naturally so solfiisb, out in acts 
of such far-reaching and all embracing philauthropy ! 

I must now speak a word about the May festivities, which 
in addition to the General Coofereuee had brought so many 
illustrious atrangera into the city* One evening, while enjoy- 
mg a atroIU along one of its most fash ion able streets, I was 
agreeably surprized to find almost every house decorated with 
flags and goufalons, and not a few overhanging balconies 
draped with crimson cloth. The whole city seemed in a 
gala dress ready to celebrate some favorite festival, of the 
nature of which I of course was as ignorant as the reader is 
of the nature of the pen with which I am writing, or of the 
ineffable beauty of my handwriting. The May festival is 
celebrated in this city, and perhaps mothers abo, amid illumi- 
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nation? and theatrical performances by the gay, a^d amid 
concert? and other amusementa of an unobjectinablc character 
by tho serious and sober-minded My lot waa moat for tun* 
ately cost in with the latter, and so two of the beat concerts 
in the city had the honor of receiving the august jwrsonage, 
now mistaken for a Turkish Prince and now for a King of the 
Sandwich Islands, as a visitor. The hrst was the ChildrenV 
Concert held in the Music Hall, the laigest hall perhaps in 
the world, certainly the largest I have soen, apart from the 
nave and aisles of St. Panrs and those of some of the 
grandest of Continental Cathedrals, It U 192 feet long and 
112 feet wide, and Jhas a stage in front 112 feet wide Q«d 
feet deep, and it has o-n tho floor and on the overhanging 
galleries/ and the balcony above one of these no less than 
44<28, scats aod ] oOO on the stage, and it has standing rooni< 
around the chairs for about 3000 persons ; so that on a grand 
occasion you might see about 9000 persons assembled, tho 
majority seated and the Tuinority on their legs, within this 
Mammoth Hall, wliich, with the surrounding buildings and 
the facade crowued with an arnamental gable and many little 
printed columns, has a very imposing aspect, As a guest I 
^ was conducted to the stage whereon I occupied a seat ior 
front of the grand organ between the rows of seats, the organ 
which, if Amerioans are to be believed, has not its rival in the 
whole world. On the floor I saw a sea of waving fans of alt 
shapes and colors, while the overhanging galleries and tho 
seats around me oii the stage presented the same sights 
Thermantidotes and Punkahs of Indian notoriety are unknown 
in America, though at times needed as decidedly aa in our 
country; aud so in American meetings held In the summer 
season, while you notice perfect quietude below the ceiling 
a bu2z, if you will permit the expression; of waving hand* 
fans, which serve the purposes of comfort and ornament to 
the assembled ladies, regales your ear. As tho many-eolOTCd, 
beautiful fans move gently backwards and forwards, you 
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catch glimpses of the varieties of reflnemeots by which the 
beauty and taste of the faTonred daughtora of civilisation 
are mi off > the rich dresses, the beautiful bonnets, the glit¬ 
tering earriugSj uhe innumerable little ringlets of hair adorn¬ 
ing the forehead, and the long CLiris hanging gracefully- 
around the neck. And when you look around you, eu]d gase 
on the bright faces and the rehnement aud polish visibly 
embodied in each, you are perchauco led to imagine that you 
have le^ the world of sin behind you, and get into one of 
those intermediate regions which accordiDg to our national 
poets form a stair case between heaven and earth. But to 
returr. to^the concert. 1 sat in a conapicuous place on the steige 
with a sea of gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen below, and 
waves of the same precious commodities, living freight I 
mean, over and around my head iu the galleries; but the 
most lovely sight was the wave of the little giria all in theirs 
holiday attire towards the right and the wave of little boys 
towards the left On the seats arranged, gallery feshion, on 

h 

the stage on my two sides, there were seated no Jess than 
1500 children, the members of the choir whose skill in music 
and song was to charm and fascinate the grand audience. The 
grand organ sent forth its strains of sublime music, the girls 
jointly gave a song which was followed by one given by the 
boys; and then £fteeii hundred voices were united in a jubi¬ 
lant song which was rich in that modulation and harmony 
of souls which distinguishes English singing from our own. 
The choral sypaphonies over, a young lady came to the stage 
in a bla^e of silks, and gave a grand solo and elicited deafen¬ 
ing cheers, which were prolonged after her disappearance till 
she was obliged to reappear and entertain her captivated 
hearers with a fresh song. Another lady somewhat older 
cadm and entertained the audience perdsety in the 

same manner and with similar effect. Two or three more 
songs from the choir brought the concert of Bchool-cbildreu 
to a close. The second concert at which I was present was of 
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course a grander affair, and came off at night when the grand 
halL was brilliantiy IIlaminated, and an audience, such as X 
had never seen assembled any where far any purposB, literaJty 
graced it The stage showed a regular orchestra at work 
and the singing waa grand enough to compose my common 
and anxious mind into a dreamy state of wakeful repose ;— 
a state I otten wish to be, hut can not be in when worried to 
death by flights of irrelevant and pointless talk. 

The days I spent at Cincinnati, or elsewhere in'America^ 
were to me busy days, and the Sabbaths were specially so^ 
The Americana were moat agreeably surprized to And that 1 
could speak a little more intelligibly than ovrqpg-gutang, 
and they made me a great preacher for the nonce, and I had 
to pay the penalty, and forfeit the pleasure of hearing the 
great preacher^ of their country. With difiSculty 1 snatched 
-an evening from the engagements that crowded around me to 
listen to a sermon delivered by perhaps the greatest preacher of 
the Methodist Churchy Bishop Simpson, in this spacious hall. 
The meeting was magnificenti the sUge occupied mainly by a 
large assembly of delegates, and the floor, galleries and 
balcony by a brilliant and appreciative audiencei Upwards 
of five thousand persons were present, and when they all 
stood up and reverently united their services with the sub^ 
lime strains of the abovomentioned organ in a song of praise 
to the Great Redeemer of the world, the Blessed Jesus, I 
caught the inspiration of the moment, and felt as if I had 
been suddenly lifted up beyond myself, and made to stand en¬ 
raptured amid the reverberating psalmody oT the redeemed 
in heaven. The Bishop^s sermon was worthy of the occasion 
and with the exception of an unfortunate reference to the 
Chinese at San Francisco,™a reference liable to misconstruc¬ 
tion and fitted therefore to foster and strengthen the spirit of 
race-antagonism already evoked—it was eminently fitted to 
set forth the impassable distance between our heaven-bestow¬ 
ed religion and the man'invented and false religiona of the 
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world. While the Bishop^a discourse was in full awing I could 
not but thiak of our educated countrymen who might have 
seen some of the borrowed argiimeuts, on which they are apt 
to plume themselveat grappled with in a maaterly manner^ and 
torn to pieces ! I specially thought of the hood*winked souls 
beguiled by designing men into the conviction that Christian¬ 
ity is dying out in Christendom, A meeting of this description, 
held at a time when the pulpits of Cincinnati were occupied 
by the moat celebrated of preachers and surrounded by 
crowds of devout worshippera, when in hundreds of thousands 
of churches and in millioua of homes God was being worshipped 
in Christ fcaus, is pre-eminently fitted to give the lie to the 
misrepresentation to which in their simplicity such souls 
have succumbed ! 

Ram Chandra Bose, 


THE BENGAL PEASANT, 

Chapter IV,— (cootiiiuod). 

The natwan is also a metayer of the primitive type. The 
^neiayei' holdings arc mainly of the following descriptions;— 
First. The Bhag-jotc, 

Second, Tiie Borga. 

In regard to the hrst, rent is paid partly in money and 
partly in kind* When the crops arc harvested the landlordV 
men estimate the quantity of produce and assess the share 
to be pMd. The variablenesa of the market and the inability 
of the cultivator to pay rent in coin arc the reasons why this 
ancient method of payment ia tolerated* 

The second claea embrace those holdings, -where the tenant 
appropriates a hied ratio of the outturn in CDosidcration of 
his labour devoted to cuUlvation, These holdings are the relics 
of an ancient system of land tenure, when the advantages of 
exchange and barter wero imperfectly known and understood- 
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There are other holdinga of a quad rtietayev type, notably 
the Qoola and Otbandi or churcha tenures, where the owner 
receiveB in lieu of rent, a sliare of the produce from the cul« 
tivaton These largely prevail in lower Bengal and ate aua- 
tained by these primary consideratious, viz.^ the continued rise 
of the price of grain leadiug the landlord to prefer the receipt 
of grain in the place of money, the Loability of the culti¬ 
vator to convert the grain speedily into money, a want of con¬ 
fidence in the cultivator even when ho actually succeeds in 
maldug the conversion, and tho insecurity of the land itself, 
being situated near the hod of a whimsical stream whicfi may 
wash it away any moment. In some of these hofdiugs the 
seed is supplied by the owner m whole or part to the cultivator. 

In the outlying districts of the Chota-Nagpur Division, 
rent is sometimes paid by so many heads of cattle. And I have 
heard of instances where a few pairs of shoes ai’e annually 
given to the landlord iu recognition of his riglit as such. 

But whether the system tho Natwan ia subject to, bel^’ental 
or metayer, tho payment of rent or other dues generally 
entails on him hardship of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
Judgiug from his economical condition, he ig seldom punctual 
in the payment of hie rent and is cliarged an exorbitant rato 
of lutereBt by the zemindar's people for his default. If ho 
does not pay half of it by the middle of October, tliree fourths 
by the middle of January and the remainder by tl^e middle of 
April, he is saddled with interest at the rate of 300 per 
cent per annum. This is certainly not the rat^ prescribed by 
taw, which never cx;ceeds 12 per cent per annum. It is a 
rate which he prefers paying to being on uufrieudly terms with 
the zemindar. 

In regarvl to the collection of rent from this elass of the 
peasantry, the agents of the zemindar display an amount of 
meality which is inconceivable. Not to speak of the payment 
nof the illegal cesses, which Is mode the condition precedent to 
the payment of rent, a perspiisitc hei'e, a bonus there, ace 
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extorted with the greatest unscrupiilousneBS. Thegomastah 
(collector) perpetually liankerB after hia pc^irvcmi (douceur) 
and hie ^isohatta (fee for looking mto the aooDuiits)i and eTen 
when he has squeezed something from the teuant^ he 
gives him a fraudulent receipt The receipt given is gener¬ 
ally not a diflcharge for a particular year or a portion of a year 
hfut as token of payment in part of * tho current and back' 
rents. So that in a suit for rent the tenantj with such a 
receipt in hand, cannot effectually claim a discharge from a 
particular demand. In some cases the sum actually re¬ 
ceipted falls short of that paid, and the difference goes to 
remunerate the writer of the receipt. la other cases, the 
receipt U drawn in favor of some tenants who has ceased to 
exist not with standing the gomasta was well aware of the payor 
being the de facto tenant. Sometimes the illegal cesaeB are 
first deducted from the payment made for rent. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate all the tricks which 
the fandlord's agent practises. Siifiice it to say that 
the greater the helplessness of the tenant, the greater 
is the peculation he is subjected to. We should not be justi¬ 
fied in charging all zemindars with the innumerahle acts of 
fraud and peculation which tlveir agents perpetrate; but wa 
think it our duty to declare our conviction that a great many 
of them are to be ascribed to the zemiudar's tacit consent, if 
not direct orders. It is all well for the zemindar to say that 
he is located at such a distance from hU estate that he could 
not posdbly know of the doings of his men on the spot But 
does not the setnindar understand the more he hankers after 
increase of his receipts, the greater ia the motive in bis men 
to extort I The zeiniudar may command his men to treat 
fail tenants kindly, but the finale of such a command is ' hut 
send more money/ What sliou-d we say of a zemiudar, who 
fiiUj uDderstandiag the nature of his responsibilities towards 
his tenantry, keeps himsolf aloof from his estate, and docs 
not bother his head about enquiring bow bis tenants arc being 
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treated? Is ha notjuat as bad as a landlord whoseaBlhent 
fleeced ? This winking at the malpracticaa of tlieir agents has 
become quite fashionable now with a particular cloaa of zemin¬ 
dars, In fact it 13 a necessity with them. The morbid dread 
of the existing Criminal Code is the reason ^vhy the zemiudar 
docs not Jiko to have a direct band. 

The methods prescribed by law for the realization of rent 
are firstly, suing the tenant for it and enforcing the decree by 
taking out writs of ji fa and sd fa ; and secondly by» distrain^ 
ing his crops, lu attaching his property, movables (and where 
his holding in arrears is transferable) the holding itself should 
first be seized. Our law views the landlord as having a'lieiy'upon 
the holding in arrears^ and the crops standing thcreou. When 
the under tenuro is sold* it is an out and out sale of the un¬ 
der tenure and uot of the rights and interests of the tenanh 
So that if it had been encumbered by the tenant, the purchaser 
acquires it, except in certain cases, free from all incum^ 
brances. 

In the case where the [audiord has recourse to dis¬ 
traint of the Gtauding crops it can only take place to recover 
the current year's rent. Where he apprehends resistance, lie 
may apply for assistance of the court. The sale must bo 
made by an officer of the Court under its express orders. 

All that we should say regardiog distraint is, that theoretic 
cally it is a good hiw, only somewhat in advance of our times,- 
which are characterized by unco use ionablo proceedings on 
the part of the zeiuindar and holplcssness and Jgnoronee ou 
the part of the ryot. 

But if the zemindar is tyrannical towards the peasants 
the maliXijan is no less. The zemindar and the mohajaa 
are respectively the Sc^flla and Gharyhdis which the peasant's 
bark shonld steer clear of. We have described elsewhere the 
nature of the malpractices of the and we do not care 

to reproduce them. Taking interest at fabulous rates, allow¬ 
ing the debt to accumulate till it becomes an heirloom, iguor- 
4 
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iDg payments^ and in matters of appropriation of pay men ta, 
sticking to the principle of * heads I win, tails 1 lose’, are 
some of bis every-^ay malpractices, The greater the help¬ 
lessness of hia debtors, the more elaborate is bis ay stem of 
fraud and peculation. 

In certain parts of Bengal and Bebar, the natwan has 
another of his ' deareet foes* to contend with. The fact is, his 
weakness and helplessness always court oppression ^ and if 
the Indigo planter walks in the heels of the Zeminder and 
the mahajan^ and becomes an of^ressor, it is because he can 
not resist the temptation of being otherwise. It is not our 
intenvion^ to brand each and every planter with the infamy 
of oppression. There are planters who for their generosity, 
justioe and forhoarance are am honour to their race. 
What we lind fault with is the system, under which the 
cultivation of indigo has taken place in this country, n system 
which in the generality of cases is prejudicial to the interests 
of the working clasaea. 

We have stated that with the natwan, borrowEng is almost 
constitutional, and the same instinct which prompts him to 
whine at the mahajan’a door prompts him to go to the planter 
for ‘ advances/ I do not believe that these advances were 
ever forced on him os a rule. There might have been 
eeptional cases of duress of that sort. But whether they 
were forced or voluntarily accepted, the difiTereDce in the 
nature and extent of the after consequence is but inappre- 
oiable. In ei^er case, the stumbling-block was a diSIculty of 
repayment \ and it was this sense of diMcuIty which led the 
planter to take the undue advantage of the cultivator's dis¬ 
tressed condition. 

m 

The relationsbip of planter and cultivator is created by the 
latter receiving an advance of money from, and eiecating an 
agreement in favor of the former. This agreement is styled a 
shatoitanioA, and contains besides the ordinary stipulations 
to grow indigo, others which are peculiar, For instance, the 
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cultiirator coveDAnta not to aide with the planter’s enemies, 
not to grow any other crop, not to go orer to the aide of a rival 
planter. There is a penalty attached to the posaible breach 
of each and every one of those covenants* 

In many instanoesj tlioae oovenanta are not at all enforced;, 
and the object of the planter in having them down, is tcT 
koep the cultivator in perpetual dread of a poaaible violation 
thereof Where a violation actually happens, the planter eits 
in judgment on the cultivator and inflicts a flnep which hd 
realues in an arbitrary manner. All this is in contravontioti 
of law, and it is only where the cultivator's dependance on him 
is thorough that be takes upon himself the illegtft arbitre^ 
nient of hie own cause* Where this extra'jodical proceeding 
is impossible, the cultivator is put into court, and the nmcbinary 
of law is set in motion with a view to harass him and complete 
his min. 

The manner in which the cultivator repays the loan is by 
raising the indigo crop and makiog the same over to tbo 
planter. When the indigo plants are inade over, they are 
measured by a chain sh feet longp and the quantity engir-* 
died by the chain each time ia called a bundle* During the 
process of bundling as it is called, the plants undergo extreme 
pressure, the reason being that the factory men would have 
more plants than if they were put to light pressure. So that 
if the cultivator had calculated the outturn at say ten bundles 
the measurement secures bim flveonly. Then in the receipts, 
given by the&ctory people to the cultivator, credi^ is sometimes 
not given for the entire quantity of the plants thus measured 
So that it very frequently happens that if a cultivator ob-* 
tain flve mpeea for advance-, he cannot get through his debt 
until he baa actually grown indigo for two orthree suceessive' 
yairj* It U not the principal the repayment of which ia 
but the interest which accumulates; and its rate ia 
rarely kss than 75 per cent, per annum* 

Indigo was cultivated to a iaije eateot in Nuddea, Jessoro^' 
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Fubni), Tirhoot, Dacca* Burdwftn and tho 24-Purgannaa, but the 
cry of planters* oppression rose prindpally from Nuddea and 
Jeasore. There are two plans observed by plantera in 
growing that commodity. Firstly, what is called the neej- 
cfibadi or direct cultivation, and aecondly the r^oUi [by ryots]. 
About the time of the Indigo crisis the ratio of nesj^ihadi 
to ryotti cultivation was ooe-fifth or one sixth of the whoie. 
For every 2000 bigahs of ncej-abtidi land, there were 10 or 12 
thousand bigahs under ryotH culture, Xu the cose of ncej- 
ahad^ the land is held under leases by the indigo concern, and 
the seed, the plough and labour belong to the concern. The 
labourers “are chiciiy the hoonas [jungly people] who perijdi* 
cally emigrate from their homca in Sonthalia, Beerbhoom 
and Western Bengal. The planters give them moderate wages, 
and shelter them in a comer of their factory compound. 
At one time their wages varied from one and half anna to 
two annas, but it haa risen to three and four annas now. 
This system of cultivation has littlo objectionablencss about 
it. The ogency einployed is a free and voluntary one, and 
barring exceptions, the planters as a rule have not been worse 
masters than the Zemindars or the Mahajana. Cases have 
happened where a particular planter was an exacting and 
hard-hearted task-master^ but these are faults of the system. 

It U only in the second kind of cultivation, namely, the 
ryotti that the element of objection becomos obtrusive, RyoU 
ti cuitivation is carried on by ryotsi on their own lands, under 
contract, and ^by advances made by the planter. The ryotti 
IS further divided into cultivation of two kinds, one carried on 
iu vUlages or estates, of wtiich the planter haa acq^uired, tem^ 
pomrily or permanently, the rights of the zemindar or Talook- 
darj and the other in villages belonging to other parties. 
These two kinds are familiarly known under the names of 
ilaia and be-HaJka,,* When the cultivator is the tenant of 
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the planter, he ia neceaaarily a more liopekss depeiicJant tliaa 
whore he ia aDOther 3 tenant So that in the case of tlte teuaut 
cultivator, the planter'a motive at exaction and d ureas was 
coDsiderahly stronger, and tliia conclusion wna arrived at 
by the CoiumiasioD, 

Kocent eventa have proved beyond dispute that, if the 
tenant cultivator ivas a willing victim of the planter's oppression, 
he is no leas a victim of the Zemindar's or Mahajau'a exactions 
and foul play. The planter's power is now considerably on 
the wane, and yet the cultivator does not prosper. Why then 
paint the planter a blacker monster tlian the Zemindar or the 
mahajan? The planter is no doubt guilty of robh^ryn. kid¬ 
napping, arson, abduction and wrongful confinement, but are 
we sure that the ZciniDdar is innocent of them ? Why 
should the name of indigo be associated with those crimes, 
witen they are the effects of depraved human nature on one 
side acting on weakness and helplesanesa on the other ? 

Much of the hue and cry against Indigo cultivation was 
raised by the ZemindarsL And one can understand the reason 
why* Zemindars have hitherto been the absolute lords of 
their ryots* destinies, and the advent of the planter on the 
scene threatened to effect a division of that absoluto power^ 
It is just the old story of one vulture 3ying at another's 
throat for the sole appropriation of the carcass. 

Living as the natwan does in a state of chronic iadehted-* 
ness it is natural that whenever thcro is a famine or scar¬ 
city, he is the first to feel its keenness. Ever since the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857, those famines have become periodical. Not a 
year passes, in which we do not hear of its visitation in some 
part or other of the country* In our school days we were taught 
that a famine was an imposibility ia the nineteenth century, 
and we accepted it os trutli. But the history of India for the 
last quarter of a century has tauglii us quite the reverse. We 
have schooled ourselves bo draw a line of demarcation betwecti 
Indian faEnines and European ones. The former are gigantic 
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calamitidi^f white the latter are Liliputian dietressea. An Indian 
famine moam not only the want of food but want of reaourcee 
wherewith to buy ii A European famine b implzeative of 
a BCBTcity of corn which b ^on remedied with the aid of 
fiteam by the importation of corn from St. Fetergburg, Madrid 
or New York, There may be a scarcity of corn in Englandp 
and yet her trade may oot sufifer a little thereby, and the work* 
ing classes may not starve. But in an agricultural country 
like India, scarcity of corn means the paralysis of the im* 
portant limbs of its peopla If Indian famines had been 
simple economical problems which any body and every body 
could solved, our best adminbtratom would not have re¬ 
signed, our hnauciers would scarcely have staggered, and our 
statesmen would not have been deported in shame and db- 
grace to their native land. 

Orthodox Hindus labour under the false belief that the 
periodicity of the famines is due to the sins of the king, and 
to maintain their position, they would quote you instances 
from their ancient books, of kings who were punished for their 
wickedness by a visitation of famine in their kingdam& 
To our mind the occurrence of these famines has much to do 
with the increase of population, the system of exportation in 
vogue, and a great variety of causes. But those are matters 
which we can only advert to for the present. The failure of 
crops is greatly owing to the imperfect system of irrigation in 
the country. The din that constantly assails our ears b * excess 
of lain', or * no rain^ and this is followed by the usual ^unlne- 
cry. It wouldl we venture to think, materially better the 
cpndition of the natwan, if the tight of occupancy which the, 
law invests him with be declared transferable, instead of be¬ 
ing dependant upon custom as at present. Transferability ia 
an incident of permanent right, and once you declaie the per¬ 
manence of that right, you make the Natwan'^ positioti econo* 
mieaUy better. Once vested with such a right, he would be 
in a position to moke such permanent improvements on his 
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land, as under anj other circumstancea ordinary ptudenea 
yro\i\d not allow him to do. At the same time, the (sountry 
would be aftYed froin one of the fertile sources of litigatioii. 


THE DREAM OF AN ANTIQUARIAN. 


Antiquity, 1 love, I admire, I adore. To me a mad lover 
and worshipper of the hallowed relics of olden times, the 
worm-eaten pages of some old archives mouldering in decay 
in an odd nook of a dilapidated building are more attractive 
—far more precious than all the wonderful inventions of mod¬ 
ern science ^ everythiog new methinks is boUow and insipid 
and worthless. That celestial light in which everything old' 
is apparelled, which bids the spontaneous flow of my homage, 
is Badly denied to tilings raodem. This belief was, of late 
so-predominant in me, that many a time I visited our national 
museum inL—simply to gratify my feverish curiosity by gazing 
with ceaseless admiration on the friaze of the Fartiienon or the 
sculptured pillars from the temple of the Ephesian Diana; and 
it was this maddening passion or excessive veneration for tlie 
aubltme works of the mighty dead, that has brought me here to 
India, that I might examine the broken fragments of Indian 
marble work, blazing with jasper and agate and lapis lazuli, to 
form at least a ooncepbion of the grandeur and glory of Delhi 
and Agra. 

Such being my aspirations and such my vocation I went 
the other day to visit the ruins of the Imperial D— in eouraa 
of my desultory peregrinations among the cities and villages 
of the North Western provincoB. This city once the seat of 
Moslem tnagniflccnce, and decidedly one of the grandest and 
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loveliest cities of the East, waa aeon in ruins, not a hrick of 
which attracted the searching eye of your dtennier, whaia- 
a a he believes himself to be, a piece of au autiquaiian* The 
full baiTDst had been repeatedly reaped by my rubbish—raking 
brethi'en who had come before me, and what still remained 
were so common place, ao unintereetiog that they held not 
the slightest prospect of rewarding the painful search of 
a tolling reaper like me with a sheaf 

Utterly disconcerted at the failure of my expedition, I re^ 
turned in time to A—to dine with my learned friend Mr. F— 
the provost of A—college—(I like not the modern title priuci' 
pal). received me kindly, and Mrs F., for my friend was 
not like me a bachelor, putting me lots of questions about 
my affairs, expressed her deep sympathy for my concerns, read 
some papers, os she said with great pleasure. We then sat 
down to breakfast, which being over Mrs* F. retired while her 
husband sat over my manuscripL My friend went through 
a good bit of it, made some suggestions here and there, and. 
concluded witli a remark that the book would undoubtedly 
be an interesting one. Just at this moment the clock struck 
ten, and 1 was ushered into a magnideent hall, surrounded on 
all sides by a dozen of compartraeuts, into which the Hail 
opened. Several of these sido-rooma were occupied by native 
students, most of whom were up^countrymen'^^some Hindoo, 
some Mahomedan and a few Bengalis. At our unexpected 
presence, in one of these rooms, the lecturer, a stout tall 
Maliomedau gentleman, for the room we entered waa appropri-* 
ated for the atudy of Persian, made a profound bow, the 
fashionable mode of obeisance in the East, and on our desir¬ 
ing him to go on he caught the broken thread of his discourse,- 
and went on more vigorously than before* He commenced 
a aoneoroiis declamaiion in praise of Fordoosi, Hahx, and 
other^great Persian poota, and aeaquipodalian words of thun-' 

I 

deling sound rushed out with uncommon vehemence from hia^ 
lips, like volleys of grape shot discharged through the muzde 
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of a nine pounder. I underatood but little, excepting that 
the torrent of eloquence flowed from the name of aome Per¬ 
sian poet whose words were to our friend, of oracular impor¬ 
tance. We left the Mouloovi, for such was the title of our 
learned lecturer^to his more agreeable audience, and entered 
another room where an old Hindoo gentleman, a Brahmin by 
caste was explaining through the intcrFals of snuffing and 
sneering, the exquisite passages of a Sanskrit drama, ^pd quot¬ 
ing grammatical rules from the celebrated Sanskrit giumma- 
rian Panini to expound and elucidate the text. We rapidly 
visited aome two or three English classes, and then greatly 
fatigued with my journey I returned to my lodgings ftt a’littla 
distance from the college at about G o^clock, and before going 
to bed I arranged my alarm clock, as it was always my 
custom, to strike at 7. At first finding myself not diaposed to 
sleep I began to ruminate on the occurrences of the foregone 
day. The ruins of the Imperial city, iis decayed temples and 
far-ehooting columns, the passengers in the Railway train from 
D to A with all tho peculiaritiee of their dress, their manners, 
thoir language, the beautiful college buiUling^-ita hoards, ita 
benches, its maps, the dog-eared Shakspeare, the turban-headed 
MouIooti, all and every one of them came ou imperceptibly 
and TOSS before my mind. Such waa the pa^f-reviving force 
of memory—so atrong and vivid were the impressions of the 
objects Bccu, that I could not hut recall to my mind, though 
involuntarily, the deeds of 'the ptincely magician Prospero and 
his storm-subduing world of spirits. But of this motley 
group nothing arrested my attentioa more strongly and de¬ 
tained it longer than the stout-built Mouloovi and his loud 
rattling talk. His illustrations, bis arguments carried so 
much conviction about them, that they remained a consider- 
able while, fresh and working in my memory, until at last 
tho mind fatigued with thought gave way to the forcible op¬ 
pression of slumber and sleep j whilst fancy unwilling yet to 
drop the subject presented me with the following vision. 
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Methought I jaat awoke out of sleep and found myself in the 
midst of a BpacLons plain surrounded on ail sides by tlie dim 
circle of tbe distant horitoiit a circb considerably indented by 
the uncq[ual tops of trees of luxuriant foliage, and presenting 
to a musing eye tlie fantastic form of a huge toothed wheel. 
The plain was surrounded on three aides by huge, thorny 
trees, craggy hills, and by an immense variety of stinging 
shrubs and weeds which foi med an itieurmountable barrier 
to passengers, almost all of whom were young men of delicate 
sensibUity* There was only one side which seemed to favour 
the admission of passengers, and tbfs too guarded by a rapid 
torrent whose deep waters rolled in blue waves to a distant 
ocean* Strange to say, the bed of the river sank and rose 
alternately, and this alternate sinkiug and rising of the river 
bed, was so instantaneous, that in a moment the bed of the 
river was left diy, and vaiious forms of marine insects cau¬ 
tiously crawled upon the slimy bottom, and In the next 
moment it was suddenly filled with water and waves which, 
like an immense fiock of block sheep, sought their way to the 
great"and unknown oceanic pasturage* Young passengers from 
all parts of India, for my dream is pre-emlnoutly an Indian one* 
stood in a line near the bank of the river, and the line deep^ 
ened every moment as innumerable young folks came, fubK- 
ing and pushing forward to cross the Entrance* But many 
a passenger retired in humed confusion at the deafening 
sounds of lashing waves and at the depth and blaeknoee of 
the water* , 

But one circumatance there was which enlivened the sink¬ 
ing hearts of the paasengers ; it was this ; the river, though 
rough and rude to passengers, was kind and useful to many^ 

it tnaintained a host of fauagry fellows who with great celerity 

* 

ran up and down the rivet with fiat bottomed skifis, Parties, 
to take them to the other aide of the riven These men havo 
written upon their boats names which have no meaning and 
promiseB which they do not fitlfii Among them 1 found a host 
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of annotatoMj ext>outidere^ commentators, critics, solvers of pro¬ 
blems, and removera of obstacleSj givera of copious notes, and 
answerers of University questions, in short parformors of every 
feat, possible or impossible under the sun. My heart sickened 
at the idea that men of so much learning—of such high-Howa 
titles, should degrade themselves so much as to turn ferrymen 
of fishing boats. Every one of them bawled out ** Come, one 
and all ;»I will make you pass ; 1 will carry you to yonder 
marble wharf; the University water is our natural element, 
and the examiner is but a tiny fish, sure to bo caught and 
entangled in our complicated net* 1 construct a new boat 
every year, and it is invariably the lightest and 
of all ” 

The passers paused for a time, as if uneertain whose boat to 
prefer; but young men of tender age are frequently in tho 
wrong where tliero are no abler and more experienced friends to 
assist them to see the right* Many an unfortunate lad leaped 
into their boats in hope of paasiog, but no sooner did they reach 
«the middle of the pitchy flood, than the waves like so many 
angry sheep buffetted the boats, and down went the boats, thi 9 
passengers and the boatmen ; but the last^ who were expeii: 
and untiring swimmers, swam to the opposite shore with their 
faces completely besmeared with the black water of inramy, 
half dead with terror and vexation. 

Such was the fate of many of these unfortunate Uds^but 
tt nobler sort came after them, who knew well the wLlee of 
these men, No sooner did they urge their petitions than out 
came a valley of abuse from the indignant multitude. Away”, 
said they» you makers of blunders and murderers of the 
Queen’s English come not hero with your leaky boats*” At 
their frown this immense host of ferrymen retired in utter 
confiisioD, and a few of them who were more joUy than the 
rest quickly applied themsolvos to their oars with a peal q£ 
laughter, in which they were ably seconded by theif insul¬ 
ted brethren,, who lost . no opportunity to follow their 
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example; aa they retreated, they now and then whispered 
0 omething to the ears of their joily comradea in their rude 
naulical phraaea which, Heaven knows what they meant, acted 
tike potent charms and set their lungs on a roaL But sudden¬ 
ly this uncouth merriment of the unwashed multitude came 
to an endj the black waters vanished, and our spirited lads 
crossed the river on fnot^ 

They then took their way towards the centre of the 
plain wlfere they found a gigantic Banyan tree, whoso grey 
branches spread themsetyee in ail directions, as if tho old mon¬ 
arch of the vegetable world flung hia long arms in different 
directions JLo defy the full sweep of an Indian cyelone. The 
main trunk with its branches shaded many an aero of uncuU 
livated land, covered with a thick and rich carpet of green 
grass, and thousands of aerial roots suspended from various 
points sought the ground ^ each of these roots looked like an 
independent tree so that the whole tree with its branclics 
resembled more like a grove of many trees than a single tree. 
Near this shady grove stood a palatial building from the roof 
of which numberless tall steeples rose at measured (*istaucea. A 
Bort of darkness overhang the sky and the steeples mingled 
with the gloom which completely enveloped their tops* 

Above the entrance of this hall there was written in gigantic 
characters of flame “The Grand Hall of Refreshment". Wc en¬ 
tered the Hallj and found a few gentlemen habited like ti'aders 
and mercliants, drinking a sparkling thin beverage which 
they oailfid “The current Beverage”, or " the Newspapers”, 
These were grave men of grey Imir, iheir venerable looks 
iusplred the minds of beholders with an awe unfelt before* 
They digest all sorts of food solid or liquid, Rach of 
them had ft table spread before him upon which various dishes 
i;if metdiftaid Cups of drink were placed. The flavour of those 
deltciouk viands was so sweet that none who ever tasted them 
QOuld foiget their ambrosial relish. They never inflicted upon 
(.heir reliBhete the curse of satiety ;^thoy quickened their 
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appetite, improved their mind and oourishod their body. Iq 

shortj their relish was so sweat, so pure, that all our modera 

professors of the culinary art, in spite of the leroarkable in- 

genuity they possess in alteriDg the natural appearances of 

thiogs dressed, could not produce anything equal to them. They 

had a sweetness of their owu—iuej^preasible, uuattamable* 

Many of our passengers offered to buy them, but the merchantSj 

the old men in grey beards, smiled sweetly on them and aaid—* 

Lads, do you think you will be able to digest them ? ' On their 

answering iu the nfhrmative, they gave them each a clean 

platter of pure gold^ containing, amongst solid food Meat 

prepared by Messrs Newton & Co., carefully cooked and aalvad- 

■ 

cd for modern taste by Messrs Todhuuder, Smith and Co,; 
among liquid food, Drinks entitled Sweet syrup of Shaks- 
pearc”, " Essence of Kalidas,” Miltou^s ** Food of Angels", and 
Popes ' Salmagundi’, a mixture of various ingredients, aweetr 
bittor or sour* Many of the guests could not digest them, 
especially the solid ' Meat^ which, they said, loosened and broke 
their jaws, and thus rendered them utterly incapable of 

chewing anything solid ; others, whose number was extremely 

+ 

small, ate them and said that nothing could surpass their 
relish. 

Leaving the “ Grand Hall of Refreshment", we retired to 
the shade of t!ie Banyan tree, which was undoubtedly a scene 
of iinmeitso activity, 1 never saw the like of it. Thousands 
of men were running up and down ; some, with sometliing 
smooth and round which they constantly applied to their eyes; 
others with long forks in their hands, but what purpose these 
instruments served, I could not undorataud at first 1 then 
drew closer and closer to tlm shade of the tree till 1 found 
that the place we resorted to, was a great market Black* 
smiths, carpenters, engravers, architects, sculptors, engineersi 
in short, men of all professions flocked to this great emporfarn 
of trade from all parts of the globe. Among them the makers 
of fire-arms and optical instruments had the largest number 
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of customers. In so great was tbe crotvd of buyers and 
aetlers thnt I could not force my way to the centre of tkc 
place of sale. I aakedoneof tliem why so many miIILons of 
pistols, rifles, muskets and revolver were daily made, and wbat 
purpose they were in tended to serve. He answered with a 
look of disgust and saLd, '* Do yon not ktkow, the world is fast 
hastening to decay, and how shall that grand object bo 
accomplished without the help of those sure messengers of 
destructiou These words of my friend filled me with a horror 
1 had never felt before ; my hair stood on end, and a terrible 
sensation of pain ran, like a powerful current of electricity, 
through all parts of my body and flred my veins; at last out 
of terror and vexation I involuntarily ciied out^“ Happy those 
ages which knew not the dreadful fuiy of artillery! those 
instruments of hell (livhere I verily believe the inventor is now 
recciviag the reward of hia diabulical ingenuity], by means 
of whicli the cowardly and base can deprive the bravest sul’* 
dier of life.^ 

At these words my friend laughed heartily and said that the 
place was called—*^ The cradle of Modern Science^—The SoEn^ 
pitemal Source of Matenal Improvements From this place 
1 resorted to anolher part of tbe market, and found the place 
full of tremendous noise which grew deeper aod deeper m I 
approached nearer and nearer; at last when I actually reached 
the place 1 thought perhaps a strong fortress was being born* 
horded, or an armament in full sail was diBcharging their 
broadsides. Here 1 saw a workshop, where steam engines 
were being made and driven by force of engine ; now aud 
then,a huge boiler burst aAd a terrible sound of explosion shook 
like an earthquake. Huge bars of iron were cut 
heavy iustrumetitai and things of the finest 
most exquisite workmanship were prepared by 
htnM^ of workmen. Here we found, the greatest inventora 

I uot without emotboB of joy,Hteven- 
Watui> Arkwright and a host of othero, but none pleaded 
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me more thau poor StereDson, His calm face, hU sweet smile, 
his conscious look of satisfaction,and his remarkable assiduity, 
all spoke os if success was written on his brow. Here my 
soliloquy was suddenly broked by a confused noisCi I in¬ 
stantly this place to enquire the cause of this sudden 
panic, but none seemed willing to inform me. In a few 
momcDta the consternation became general, terrible 
sounds of explosions were heard, and shrieks of agony 
grew fainter and fainter. Men were seen running towards 
the horizon. At last we perceived by the blaze that a great fire 
was kindled at some distance, and they were runniDg towards 
it 1 followed some but soo^ found that they had no definite 
road to follow, I kuew^uot what to do ; my mind was filled with 
an oppressive anxiety which disturbed the soundness of my 
sleep; but at this moment the alarm clock came to my 
relief, and as if angry at the unwholesome prolongation of 
sleep, admonished me in audible words which seemed to 
say, Stop St^p. At those words of my admonisher the spell 
vanished, sleep's potent rod of magic broke, and I eager to 
learn the conclusion of my dream tried to sleep, but ail in 
vain. The tumiilluous assemblage of ideas vanished like 
the loose clouds of an evening, never to reimite again. 
They shrank away like the ghost in the play at the crowing 
of the morning cock. At last unsatisfied with the half per¬ 
formed fenta of my imagination I left my bed to renew my 
antiquarian excursions. 

Many a reader of these linos may censure the dreamer for 
not dreaming more reasonably. To them I say that they 
must allow something for human frailty ; they should recollect 
that a dream even at the best is hut a dream. They ehall 
hardly find a philosophic fool or ■ a logical dreant Any at'* 
tempt therefore to discover connection! or extract moral out of 
iti would be like leeking wool from an aes or milk from a 
male tiger. As a member of eociety 1 dijanhaige, when not 
asleep, eome of those moral duties which bind man to maUt' 
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If the dreatti ia dull I have no band in it, X am not one whose 
mission is to do good to all whether awake or asleep. 


A Tourist auohq tee Viedtas, 
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AMERICAN CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Of coiiirso I am not going to attempt what I cannot voiy 
well gTa|Thic doiciiptLon of eacli of tlie great citieB I had 
the pleasure of visiting in America, with some account of its 
origin, growth and progress. A task so Herculean I would 
not undertake even if I had loisuro and aUiity enough to 
do justice to it, for the simple reason that its perfomiaace 
would be superfluous and uuneceaaary. A birdVeye-viow of 
two of these cities has already been proseuted, and that is 
enough; wheu you have an iusiglit into one great city in 
Amqricaj you have an insight, not only into all its great cities, 
but into all the great cities of the civilised world All the 
great cities of America, as all the great cities of the civilized 
worlds have their broad avenues with their nliddle paths 
crowded with processioas of vehicles of all kinds and colorSj 
and their si do-walks resouudiog with the ceaseless tread of 
streams of pedestrlans, with their eyes either uplifted towards 
the overhanging balconies and windows ot flied on the rare 
articles of food, cloihiug and fumiture temptingly arranged 
behind the casements of the Girting shops ; their palaces of 
manufacture and business rearing their massive walls* domes 
and chimneys in their most noisy portionsi,"tttid overlooking 
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roads all astir with tlie hurried steps of crowds of biisinese- 
meu and the rattle and rumble of innumerable conveyances; 
their mansioTie of public amusement, theatres and operas, 
inviting attention in the day time by their architectural tinieh 
and elaborate decorations, and cauverted every night into 
fairy abodes by gay festoons of light and illuminaieil sigu- 
boards ; their magnificent hotels, with their almost inniimeF- 
able rooms clustering around richly furnished saloons and 
dining [rails or skirting richly tapestried corridors and pro^ 
luenadcs; their private residences with their pleasant lawns 
smiling around their feet, and long, rectangular conservato¬ 
ries gleaming behind them; their extensive and beautifully 
laid out parks, ablaze in the afternoons and evenings with 
groups of gayly dressed ladies and gentlemco loitering along 
the sheltered walks or seated on the lounges spread beneath the 
outstretched branches of giant trees ; their educational estab¬ 
lishments and benevolent institutions spreading light and love; 
and their cathedrals and churches holding up an ideal of life 
which civilisation apart' hrom religion utterly fails to realize 
in this sinful world. These and other materiai beauries and 
Bdomments are to be found in all the great cities of the dvU 
lized world; but American cities are distinguished by cortaia 
excellencies which are peculiarly their own ; and to these lot me 
call attention for a moment. 

1. Americau cities have a freshness peculiatly tbeirowo^ They 
are all new cities, scarcely any being above two hundred years 
old, and aoiae having tlieir first centenary yet to celebrate* 
Philadelphia, th a first city in the United States in area and 
the second in population, received a charter from William Penn 
in 1701, when properly speaking its city began. Its popii- 
iatioo baa risen in about two hundred years from 2,500 to 846,984 
fM^jording to the last cenauL Brooklyn, the third city tn 
population, was the ecene of mauyn^ revolutionaiy conflicts, 
from which it came out crowned with honor. Its population 
-was 3)296 in U now 5,666,391, Boston colehrated 
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its two hundred and fiftieth birth day about the time when 
1 visited Umt oity—and ^rent rejoieings, pmceasions illumina* 
tiona and fire-works. It was founded by John Winthrop in 
1C30, but its city life properly so called could not have com¬ 
menced earlier than 1322 when it had a population of 45,000', 
which number has risen in about 60 years to 362,535, BaltU 
more, called after Lord BaltimarOj received a charter in 1707* 
when its population was 26,000. It is now the seventh city 
as regards population in the States with 333,190, 'A short 
history of Cldcago will show how rapidly citioa have risen to 
magnificence and glory in Amorioo- This city was made a 
settlement in 1H04, and it passed through varied fortynes^ uow 
abandoned and now rebuilt, till 1B37 when it waa incorporated 
as a city, and when a census was taken, which showed its 
population to bo 4,170. This number increased to 20,903 in 
1850, 112,172 in 1S60, and 298,077 in 1870. In October 1871, 
the city was all but completely desolated by ono of the most 
frightful con flag rations of tnodem times. The fire began its 
destructive work, in consequence of a lighted keraseno lamp 
being upaet^ on Sunday evening, October 8th, and raged till 
tho morning of the following Tuesday, destroying tho woodea 
houses and the dmberyards along the margin of the river by 
which tho city is intersected, sweeping across its main channels 
over its Southern and Northern Divisions, and converting an 

A 

area of nearly three square miles into a scene of desolation* 
The number of houses destroyed was 17,450 and the number 
of paraoits killed was about 200, while that of persona rendered 
homeless was 93,500, 1 came across a leameS minister of 
the Gospel, who was there when this calamity of gigantic 
proportions was being indicted on the devoted city ; and ho 
said to me that innumerable persona living in comfortable and 
even ofifiuent ciTCumstances had been converted into homeless 
beggars in the course of a night The loss of property, 
besides depreciation of real estate and serious interuption of 
budnoss, was estimated at £199,000,000, of which fabulous 
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amount a fractional part was recovered irom the Inanranco 
Companies. The calamity brought into play some of the 
amiable traits of the American ebaraetor. Chicago became 
the centre of universal sympathy, and backs full of comesti¬ 
bles and articles of clothing moved towards it in endless 
streams from all the great cities and towns of America. A 
lady at Cincinnati was on the move with stores of food and 
clothing in about two hours' notice^ and the promptitude with 
which relief was conveyed would have been an impossibility, 
not only among apathetic aud indolent races like our own, 
but oven among the more sympathetic and active races of 
Europe. tNay, Chicago became tlio centre, not only of Ame¬ 
rican sympathy, but of the sympathy of the civilized world 
at large. Belief of the most su bstantial kind flowed into it 
in copious streams from all the countries of Europe, even from 
distaat Kussia ; and for a time tlie diffcreuccs of race aud 
creed in Climtendom, together with national jealonates, were 
completely overpowered, if not extinguished, by the grand 
enthusiasm of humanity evoked by a great sorrow and a great 
distress. C id cage rose from the baptiasm of fire regenerated,— 
buildings grander in appearance and made of less eombustihlo 
substances rose on the ruins of those destroyed, roads more 
spacious were constiucted, and a firodeparment was organized, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. has now a popu¬ 
lation of 503,304 ; and in beauty and magnificence it is be- 
bind no city ld America, while iu fresh ness of appearance it 
boats all its rivals. 

The dties of America being fresh, scarcely anything like an 
incotgruous mixture of varied styles of architecture, recalling 
to bur minds varied periods of its history, is seen within thuir 
In older cities you sometimes see some building 
caatle or a relic of an earlier style of archi- 
tectdiva 'Gide by side - with structures which are more modern 
and therefore fresher. Or perhaps you see a road of a pecu¬ 
liarly antique cons true tion lUimiag parallel toothers of a more 
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recent type, or a market with arraTigementa which carry the 
mind back to a bygone frishioa atanding not far from one in 
perfect accord with the fashion of tho day. In a word, you 
see in older cities what may justly be characterized as ana- 
chionisms in ita rows of buildings, ils nct^work of streets and 
lanea, and its general garniture and a^lornmeuts. But ana^ 
chroniaras you rarely, if ever, come across in Ameiican cities* 
No relics of Greek or Roman architecture, no medie?al 
castles or dilapidated forts of an age long since gone by kept 
standing by huge buttresBea, appear to mar their freshness. 
The buildiogs, the streets, the parks^all are fitted to show 
that they have been beautified vviUiia tho tnewory* of an 
elderly man. 1 came across several persons who had seen the 
city of Chicago raised to glory, as if by the word of a magi¬ 
cian, burnt down by a destructive conflagration, and re-raised 
to even greater glory within tlieir life time 1 

2. American cities are largo and indefinitely expansible* 
Philadelphia, the greatest in extent, is 22 miles long with a 
breadth of 5 to 8 miles, and can take in several square miles 
of territory, and so accommodato twice or even thrice the 
number of people who make it their home. Boston, which 
has also passed through a baptism of fire, not of course so 
fir-reaching in its consoqucncoa as the one which has regene¬ 
rated Chicago, has outlying districts, which are sparsely, if at 
all populated, and which have a broad margin for its growth 
to twice, and even thrice its present Importance ia population* 
As to cities like Chicago, they are risiog fa%t, and will ere long 
be in a position to rival, if not surpass the greatesta cilies of 
the Union in population and importance. In a word, the 
cities of the United States are, with perhaps a very few excep¬ 
tions, passing through their incipient stages of development, 
and have not yet reached their normal strength, and ao they are 
expansible in a senae in which the older cities of the world 

b h 

arc not. 

'3* The cities owe their rapid growth and magnificence to 
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a spirit of rivalwholesome on the whole, though by no 
means unattended ^ by what is questionable* The cities 
literally vie with one another iti improving their appearance 
and adding to tlieir glory* The municipal arrangements are as 
perfect aa they could possibly be, and whatever is calculated 
to pain tho eye or offend taste is removed with the greatest 
promptitude* There is quite a rage for stupendous piles of 
architecture, or huihimgs of gigantic propoiliona In every 
city almost you see some building or oUior in piocesa of cous- 
tructiou, before which the stupendous structures that we see 
and admii'e in India, a few castellated palaces excepted, would 
dwindle into insignidoanca A biulding in progress at ChIciLgo 
has consumed about seven or eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and is yet to consume two or three more* A vast structure at 
Philadelphia bids fair to rival it in expenditure and magni’» 
ficence. But the climax is to be aeeu in the huge building 
called the Capitol, an imitation by no means exact of tho 
Capitol at Washington, in course of coustructiOQ or rather 
nearly hoUHed at a small city called Albany* This tremea- 
dona pile has already cost fourteen hundred thousaml dollais, 
or about 30 lacs of rupees, and is to consume a few more. 
Those tremendous amounts or fabulous sums are fitted to con¬ 
jure up before our mental eye the phantom of the reckless 
waste, which ia the great virtue of our Public Works Deport* 
nientj if not the moro grisly phantoms of peculation and eni' 
bezriomont. Public servants iu America, oa we shall hava 
occasion to show, are by no means above corruption ; and it is 
safe to assume, nay it is generally taken for granted in tho 
States that a groat deal of the public money laid out for these 
gigantio structures never reaches its destination, or finds big 
pockets to repose in between its staiting point and its goal. 
But the rivalry among the ciUos, a source doubtless of this 
rapid growth iu population, wealth, grandeur aud infiaence, is 
not unaccompanied with features of a questionable character. 
Aasodated with |t, you notice the spirit of self-praise which 
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13 in perfect accord with Amorican notions of etiquette, and 
the apirit of festive malice which iuveuta stories, droll but 
mischievous, at the expense of parties regarded with perhaps 
unconscious dislike. You go to a city like St. Louis in the west, 
and you are sure to hear its native-born inhabitants speaking 
of it in the l^ghest terms possible, and of all other cities very 
disparagingly indeed. St Louis is indeed a paradise in this 
world, but Chicago*-why it is a sink of filth and squalor, not a 
city by any means ! Go to Chicago, and you will find the com¬ 
pliment repaid with compound interest. Then every city has a 
road, a building, or a Church, if not several, which is loudly 
and emphatically declared to be the best in fhe *Cnitcd 
States, and of course best in the world. Speaking of an 
avenue in a city called Cleavelaud, a lady said most unhesitat¬ 
ingly, and with the greatest emphasis, that it was the finest 
in the woild'\ Another lady, an inhabitant of Baltimore, 
assured me with similar emphasis, that a Church in it waa “the 
grandest in America”, I very respect fully said—“ Madam I this 
id the American style of speaking." But I cannot conclnde this 
portion of my gossip without alludiug to the racy and humor¬ 
ous stories which are circulated by the cities at the expense of 
one another, and which are relished every where but the 
places to which they are by no means very eomplimentarj', 
Boston, for instance, prides itself on its inteliectual superiority 
over all tlie other citios of the United States, but a story is 
fabricated aud veutilated, eminently fitted to humble tL A 
Bostonian gentleman advised'a fcllosv-citisef^ of his to read 
the Plays of Shakespeare, and, when he had done so, enquired 
what he thought of them. The man in a whispering tone 
replied ^—** My friend, let me ^11 you that there are not twenty 
men at Boston who could have written those Plays.*’ This 
poor man, I was assured, was not a true Bostonian, for had be 
been one, he would not have made this confession. But the 
story circulated at. the expenoe of Chicago boats in its appa^ 
ront drollery and concealed Barensm any I heard in Amei leai 
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excepting one having for its objeetSj not the depreciation of a 
city, hut that of a nuUy statesman. A native of Chicago went 
to heaven and knocked at the gate. Peter, who had the keys 
canie out and enquired:—“ Where have you come from V* 
The man replied:—" From Chicago.” Peter's reply was curt 
and incUivo:—We know nothing about your place: no body 
ever came here from Chicago/* I must in tlds connection relate 
the story of which tho unfortunate statestnan alluded to is the 
hero. The statesman, whom w* will call A, svas very able, hut 
very noisy at tho same time. Af>cr he had spoken in Congress 
in his usual stentorian style, a member got up, and expressed 
awish'to Speak, The house was called to order, and the 
member begun thus :—“ Last night I dreamed, and found my- 
self iu hell The Devil received me kindly, asked me in, gave 
me a cigar, and asked me to play at cards with him. While 
we were thus engaged, we were interrupted by a loud rapping 
at the door. "Buy!" said tlio Devii "who is there?'* The 
boy ran and came back saying " ft is A.” " A t," said the Devil 
" the noisy A: wliatdoes he want ?” "He wants to come iu,” 
said the boy, "We cant have him here: hois too noisy : 
let him go back to lus own city,” " But his city wont have 
him" suggested the boy " lie has no place to go to/' The 
Devil spent a short moment iu meditation, and said—>“ Wa 
cant have him here,, give )iim a Little sulphur and hro and 
let him make a hell of his own !" 

4, The cities, moreover, are rich, not only in architccturaL 
boauty and matejial decorations, but in modes of conveyance, 
facilities of communication, and copious supplies of the neces¬ 
saries aud luxuries of civilized life. Every city baa its innumer¬ 
able street-cars, coupes and bac^s, and some cities have con¬ 
veyances of a peculiar construction demanded by their billy 
amt therefore uneven and undulating surfaces. Cincinnati/ 
for inatance, has a peculiar kind of conveyances called Dnmmie 9 , 
or street-cars, propelled by steam, and not drawn by horses ; 
and these run up rugged roads to the terraces on which some 
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of ita boantiful suburbs arc situated. Tills city moreover has 
cars which literally go up and como down a steep, precipitous 
ascont, which leads up to one of its most romantic terraces; 

I 

and these occupy no mean place among the samples of Yaa- 
koo ingenuity ; fitaudLog at the foot of this asbent you see a 
broad steep path rising over your head to a groat height, and a 
couple of cars loaded with living freight, one let down and 
the other pulled up by means of a piece of machinery with 
which it is crowned. A more beautiful sight you can scarcely 
think of except when standing on a vantage-ground, you see 
a couple of trains ascending and descending the magnificent 
iron curve which is one of the great beauties and*wondcra 
of New York. Every city moreover has its richly furnished 
steam-vesaels of all kinds and sizes, either standing in rows 
on the river on which it stands or clustering forestdike on 
the expansivG bosom of the Bay or Channel which it com¬ 
mands, so that communication of the swiftest kind, both 
by land and by vvatcr, is within its reacli. Again, every city 
has its water supply secured by a system of tubes, which nm 
like arteries and veins underneath its surface, through the 
walls of its buildings, and up into the topmost rooms of its 
palaces of manufacture or business or pleasure* The machi¬ 
nery connected with the water supply of Chicago, and some 
other cities, standing, as it does, on the mnigin of extensive 
and magnificent lakes, is worthy of careful observation and 
study. You see a lofty tower, 150 feet high, on the margin 
of tbe lake on which this city stands, and you arg tempted to 
mistake it for a monument raised to honor some historical 
character or commemorate some heroic adventure. What 
event does this monument perpetuate the momory of?— 
you ask. Your American friends smile at you, and open 
your eyes to unsuspected fact by oalllog it the water-tower 
of Chicago. Not far from it, you ace the water-works, tha 
stupendous engines, which bring water, not from the borders 
of the lisko, but from a great distance from the borders, force 
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It up tb6 ucighbounag towei^ and tbere disperso it through 
a grand system of tubes all over the city. In every city more¬ 
over you BOO another system of tubes at work to maintaiu 
telephonic communication between its different parts. My 
first insight into the wonders of this system was obtained in & 
beautiful town in the vicinity of New York, in the hoiiso of 
a medical gentleman of estabiisbed reputation and largo prac¬ 
tice. He maintained teiophonic communication with hundreds 
of ^familiesj and that at a cost only of about Rs* 200 a year, 
If one of his numerous patients needs advice, he causes an 
electric bell in the Doctor^s room to ring ; the doctor risca 

I i 

from his seat, moves forward, and applies his ear to the tubo 
jutting out of one of its walls. The patient communicates 
hbcase through it, and the doctor returns answer ;and in thia 
way medical advice is placed within call, so to speak, of about 
500 fELinilics living within an area of several miles of the 
practitlonor^s house. At Cincinnati 1 talked through a tele- 
phon to a person in an extremity of a large, colossal hospital 
opposite to tije one I occupied, and, though 1 spoke in a 
whispeiing tone and he replied in the same, our conversa¬ 
tion was as entertaining os if we were seated tete-Or-tete. At 
Detroit 1 was ill, and nooding medical advice I asked 
my kind and generous hostess to send for a doctor. She 
walked down into one of her own rooms, spoke to her Doctor 


-.1 




through telephonic tubes, and came up with his assuring 
reply. At another place I saw a lady sending through the 
magic tubesr an order for seme extra pounds of meat to a 
butcher living at some distance ^from her house. At a place, 
.i^led Elgio, I wished to look into a large watch manufactory 
dpe of the grandest in the world, and communicated my in- 
the manager through a kind-hearted minister, 'who 
me to the establishment, within which about 
^^rsons, about €00 males and 500 females, were at worb« 
^mianager said that be could net let me in without a spe¬ 
cial pormiseioo obtained from the Su|^rintendent at Chicago, 
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a diatancfi of upwariJa of tliirty miba. He however asked us 
to wait a minute ia the reception room, walked upj sent a 
telephonic massage to, and received a reply from the proper 
party, and allowed us in with a clear conscience, under the 
guidance of an latelltgont man who could, and did explain the 
processes, as wc looked at thorn. This is one of the wonders 
of the new world not yet thorouglUy naturalised in the old. 
The commuolcation in large cities in maintained through a 
central office, wherein the arteries aud voina of this system 
ineetj as in a common centre. Suppose you wLah to speak to 
the butcher on the other side of your city, you have first of 
all to cause an electric bell to ring in this office. TEio man on 
the watch receives your order, attaches the tubo to the 
butcher’s house to that close to your month, and makes an 
interchange of thoughts aud ideas with that dignitary os prac¬ 
ticable as if he were standing before you i After what has 
been said in former papers, I need net enlarge on the innu¬ 
merable vestiges of affluence and prosperity noticeable in the 
great cities of the United States, Indeed the world cannot 
boast of many cities wherein you sec so much architectural 
beauty combined with so little deformity, such prohision of 
wealth with so little poverty, so many proofs of abundancQ 
and prosperity witli so few of want and wretchedness, such 
intense activity and earnestness in conjunction with so little 
indolence and levity. 

5. In the cities the stranger notices not merely symptoms 
of plenty aud prosperity, but vestiges innumerable of that 
ingenuity in which the Amarlcans beat moat decidedly all the 
other nations of the world. These you notice, not merely in 
the manufactories wherein you see varieties of metalic instru¬ 
ments at work, whirling and dashing and thumping, under the 
guidance of operatives of both seses, not merely in workshop^ 
in one of which you see perhaps a hundred seizing machines 
worked by stoam and turning out shirts at a &bulous rate, or 
some oontrlvoncQs turning out hose at the rate of a." thousand 
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a day, but oven in the atreeta and lanea. Some of tbeso havo 
boon incidentally Toferrei to, and so I will content myself 
with a cursory allusion to two of the wonders of Yankee inge¬ 
nuity I noticed with special admiration^ not wliere these are 
ordinarily looked for but in the streets of cities. The city of 
Chicago is* divided by the river of the samo namo flowing 
through it into throe distinct parts, which are connected with 
one another by 33 bridges and two stone timnela undor tho 
bed of tlie river. Some of these bridges are moveable, rather 
than flxed; and when needed they are easily turned from one 
position to another. One evening I arrived at one of those 
bridges, iatendtDg to cross it and go to the other side. But 
I found a lot of ponveyances and a crowd of people blocking 
Tip the road, and making a move towards the river almost 
impossible. I advanced, and saw tho bridge, the long, ponder¬ 
ous wooden bjidge, turned aside and made to bo os so much 
lumber on the bosom of the river, to let somo vcsacla pass 
along from one aide to the other. The vessels moved on' 
slowly along both aides of the bridge, now lying on, ratter 
than apanning the river ; and when they had passed away, the 
long,^ponderous frame work wa^ brought back to its original 
position by one man. The mystery was revealed as soon aa 
I walked down, and saw the ayatem of wheels, which rested 
on a huge, u a moveable wood, and supported the huge frame¬ 
work above, and which could be worked by one man so as to 
effect the changes of position needed to make navigation on its 
bosom, as well as travelling several feet above it, practicable. 
In apother place I saw a bridge even larger turned aside, 
by steam working the system of wheels underneath, us if it 
were a plaything in the hand of a giant. At Glitcago, more* 
over* I saw big bouses of solid masonry lifted up from their 
foaodations, add removed from one locality to another! This 
is-aieat^of ingenuity never performed anywhere elae, and eo 
H needs special notice. At a place called Albany I saw big 
woodw houaes in progress on tho roads from their original to 
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a fresh locality^ Tliey appeared like Jagannath’s cars of 
tremendous height, aud prodigious dimenstona, resting on a 
ayatem of wheels, and drawn hy means of machinery, more 
than by the muscular strength of leaping and dancing and 
■heating devotees. These houses are lifted up by means of 
huge screws, and placed on tremendous planks of wood thrust 
in ; and on these placed above a ayatem of wheels, they are 
drawn, with all their rooms and furolturo intact, from their 
original locality, and then made to stand on the fo'undationd 
reared for them in another* When the municipality of a city 
wishes to see some of its buildings removed from one locality 
to another, it has simply to pay for their transit, andd^he desired 
move is effected* I saw only wooden houses, big os well as 
small on the move, hut I was assured that houses of brick and 
stone might bo, eometimes were, transferred from one part of 
a city to another with equal ease. Arc not the Americans 
race of magicians ? ' tr 

It is time for mo to pass from tlic cities on to the towns of, 
America* But before the desirable transition is realizicd, 
I must allude to a peculiarity in what may bo called ita civia 
orgainzation. The greatest cities of America are not its 
metropolitan cities. The capital, for instance, of Now York 
State, is not New York the greatest city in America, hut Albany 
which in size, population and wealth h more a pigmy than a 
giant* Tho capital of Ohio is not Ciueiunatl, its biggest city, 
but Columbus, a large and prosperous frown rather than a city of 
metropolitan proportions. Every rule has its erceptiooit, and 
so has this* The largest city in Indiana is Indianapolis, which 
is also its capital* But exceptions, s:ich as this, only provo 
the rule, which is that state capitals are by no means the 
largest and the wcalthiost cities of the States, and that the 
Federal Capital, though the seat of the Legislature and the 
abode of the highest escontive officers, ia, in population, wealth 
and grandeur decidcly inferior to many of the first class cities 
of the UoioD, But WashiDglon, the Federal Capital, the 
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centre of all admtuiatrative mfluences of a broad national 
character, has some peculiar cbarma [ and some detailod notice 
of it fioeniB £tted to crown our curaory survey of American 
citieSL 

Washington stands on the river Potomac, consiata of a Bomc- 
iwhat undulating plain covering ahont 11 square milca^ and ia 
surrounded, except whore the crystal water of the above named 
stream smiles at its feet, by rangca of low, but lovely liiJls, some 
of which 'are crowned with imposing edifices. The glory of 
this city, the <»utral structure, around which its ranges of fiao 
buildings cluster, and from wliicb many of its broad avenues 
radiate, is the celebrate l 1 Capitol, the foundation of which was 
laid, as the city itself wm planned, by George Washington 
himself. The Capitol b a building of gigantic proportions 
and surpaesing splendour, and the dome which crowns it is, 
with its circular balustrade adorning its base and its lautcrn 
and ball surmounted by a colossal bronze statue of Liberty 
setting off its head, is one of thu most beautiful and imposing 
in the world It stands on the Capitol hill, DO feet high, and 
consists of a main building of li^ht yellow free-Btone painted 
while, and two wings made of white marble, the facade being 
751 feet and 4 inches long, and the building covering about 
three and a balf acres of ground. The surrounding grounds 
embrace ^bout DD acres, and are not merely laid out with taste 
but adorned with fountains and statues, the principal of the 
latter being Oreenough's colossal statue of Washington. Tho 
main of the atrocture consists of three gmnd porticoes of 
Corinthian pillars, which with their pediments tastefully^ 
tiiqugh by no moana prtjfhaely, decorated, add considerably 
to'the grandeur of its apj>earance. The main with 

one of them spedoQy showing the 
triumph .of civilbaUon over barbarism, leads up to the central 

m the oUtrahoe which has colossal 
'rialiies bf Feaoo and Wat ondts two sides, and a baaroliof of 
v^apthli^^ lauieb by Peace and Fame over 
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the doorway. A few steps beyond is the Bronze Door whieb 
is 17 feet high and 9 feet wide, and wbicti weighs 20^000 lbs;. 
This huge door was cast at Muuick and the total cost of its 
preparation and setting amounted to about 70,000 RupccF^ 
Its cdto-velicvo decorations commemorating the principal 
scenes in the life of Columbus, and its statuettes representing 
the groat contemporaries of that famous navigator are of coursd 
worthy of a closer inspection than I could bestow. TheBronzo 
Door leads into the Rotunda, which is adorned with eight 
large pictures representing stirring scenes in American history, 
such as the Declaratiou of Independence, the Surrender of 
Lord Com wall is, &c., besides some alto-relievo *m the 
panels over tlie entrances of equal signliicanec. Over the 
Rotunda rises the majestic dome, which in the iaterior is 96 
feet in diameter, and 24!l feet iiigh, and which la adorned with 
fresco-painting covering 6,000 feetp and costing about 80,000 
Bfl. To have a fine view of the frescoes, which form two eon- 
centric circles, one of female forma representing the colonies with 
George Wasliiiigton in a sitting posture at their head, and 
a banner witli the American motto E. PlaHbm Unum (one out 
of many) inscribed held aloft by some, and the other of groups 
representing civilization, agriculture, commerce &c,^—ail the 
figures being of colossal proportions so as to appear life-size 
from the fioor^to have a fine view of the frescoes, as well as 

« 

of the city itself and its suburbs, it is ueceagary to go up 
through the stair'casc between the outer and inner ahella 
This is certainly not a very easy job, but till it is undertaken 
and fioished, a correct idea of the proportiooi of the building, 
the decorations of the dome, and the varied objects of intei^ 
est in the city cannot be had. But let us speak of the 
inner glories of this vast pile^of architecture^ rather tli»i of 
tho scenery it commands from the topmost accessible pointy 
its majestic dotna Adjoining the Eotuiubk .there is a aemi* 
circular hall, about defeat Jong and 57 feet lugh^ crowned wiib« 
cupola resting on on entablature supported by twenty four 
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graceful and greca colored oalamns. This ig the Old Hall of 
Bepreseatatives, now used as a National StatuaEj Hall; and it 
haa a circular row of statues^ mostly of marble, though a few of 
Bronze, standing in adlemn state, George Washington with 
his well^complexioned and well-favored face and his hair or 
wig tied into a knot behind hig neck facing Abraham 
loncoln standing on ^ small platform with his comparatively 
fleshiesa and evidently careworn countenance, and the others, 
effigies of the great men of America, appearing as lesser lights 
around the two great luminaries, A few significant panel 
pictures complete the adornments of the room, the walls of 
which ^once, resounded with the eloquence of distinguished 
speakers or the debates of veteran statesmen. On one side 
of tliig hall, separated of course by oorridors and apartments, 
is the present Hnii of Eepreeentatives, which with its velvet- 
cushioned Beats and overhanging galleries is worthy of careiul 
inspection. But I confess this hall, as well os tlie House of 
Commons in London or tho Senato Hall of Versailles near 
Paris, disappointed me. Nothing, apart from religious in¬ 
fluences, had thrilled jny heart so often as choice specimens 
and glowing reports of Parliamentary eloquence; and these 
had led me to look for Halls of gigantic proportions, larger 
even than the Mugie Hall of Cincinnati, as scenos of senator¬ 
ial state and eloquence; and my disappointment was great 
indeed, when .th^se halls appeared less spacious than the 
Town Hall of Calcutta, though richer by far la elaborate 
decorations and ornaments. The truth, “ distance lends on- 
chaatment to tiie view" burst on my mind every where 
almost, except when 1 walked in mute astonishment along 
the aisles of St. Paul's and some of the colossal cathedrals on 
the continent On the other side of the Statuary Hall you 
see the Senate House decorated and furnished as the Halt of 
Bepreaenta^ives. Innumerable rooms and offices, all grandly 
furniab^j and a Library with about 400,000 volumes,—in< 
cr^ng at the late of 1^00 Tolumea a year-—invito attention ; 
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while go many picturea and slatues of George Washington 
meet the oyo that I could not help making my compaDioKi 
laugh by exolaiming—" it is all George Washington 1" 

Bat Washington lias several objects of interest bosideg its 
central and magnificent pile of architecture —the White 
House or the Fresideut’s Palace with its Portico of Tonic 
pillars in front, its colunnade of the game style in the rear, and 
its nicely laid out pluasuro grounds, converted every Saturday 
evening Into a favorite resort of beauty and fashion attracted 
by sweet music; the Treasury Department with its long rows 
of columns, its rooms, corridors and staircases,, all i^endered 
imposing by elaborate and profuse decorations, and fta Almost 
innumerable employes, ladies and gentlemen, handling paper 
money, in which America boats England, if not all the nations 
on the Continent, as well as gold and silver coius ; its State, 
war, aud navy building with its rows of wiaJowSi rising 
one above another, and terminating upward in a roof sur-' 
mounted by domes, turrets and slender spires i its aationat 
observatory, perched on a amall hill, with its large moveable 

dome and the largest equatorial telescope in the world, besides 

■ 

a targe library aud a large collection of aatronomieal iuatru- 
menu ; &c. But to two of its infcrioi luminaries cl us- 

tering around its grand Capital I would call attention for a 
moment The Patent OJice is a large building, 410 feet long 
and 275 deep, made of marble and whiteaed sandstone, adorn¬ 
ed with porticos and pillars which form its external decora- 
tions, and showing in the interior many office rooms beautiful-* 
ly furnished on the various floors, and four Large, rectangular 
halls on the main floor, wherein the wonders for which tho 
structure is famous are collected. Within these balJs you ace 
long rows of glass cases running parallel to one another, 
alongside of narrow aisles, and these as a rule are full of models 
representing all kinds of mechanical art The ingenuity of 
the American people is a marvel to strangera, apecially to one 
like myself from a stationaiy, non-progressive country in Asia j, 
3 
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and its wondrous result can not be studied and rightly appre> 
dated oven by a man of universal genius in a century. An 
ordinary man, like myself, with little or no aptitude for such 
studies, might spend a milleonium in America without being 
able to change the vague, undefined, yet boundless admiration 
inspired by a cursory view of its stupendous triumphs of art 
into that intelligent appredatioti, which is the result of tnecha* 
nical knowledge and careful examination. I could not visit a 
Railway workshop and see several pieces of machinery at work, 
some cutting bars of iron, otboTS poHshing their suHaces 
othetfl again boring holes through them and so on ; or a Paper 
manufactory converting by means of a variety of contrivan-* 
ees aimoet every concoivable thing, harks of trees, husks of 
gram &c. into paper of the largest size and finest stamp; or 
a match manufactory showing the various delicate operations 
connected with the buaiuess of matchmaking begun, coutinued 
and consummated by means of a large number of instruments 
under the guidanco of skilful operators, both male and 
female ;—1 could not walk through the various work shops 
of large manufacturing establishment, without exclaiming in^ 
etiuctively :—** Oh for some knowledge of meehanicnl science 
and six months’ study of these procesfieB i'’ But the model 
foom of the Patent Ofiice with its quarter of a mile of haIN 
floor covered with gUss oases, and its 120,000 or more models, 
representing mechaoical art in all its departments, drew from 
me the exclamation—" Oh for an extraordinary amount of me* 
chauical knowledge and the quiet study of a life as long as 
that of Methuselah t' The Model Hoorn has moreoYOr some 
rare relics of the Revolutionary period of American hiatoiy, 
anch as BenjaTnin Franklin’s Press, the uniform General Wash- 
iBgton wore when he resigned bis commission as Comman« 
deTrin-Chief, and several articles belonging to him, along with 
the original treaties made in those slormy days. 

Tlie Art Gallery of Washington drew ray attention for the 
flsttime to a grand and glorious feature of the decorations 
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of the great cities of tlie Now World. These are eminently 
fitted to ensure aesthetic culture. TIjq iuDumerable vestiges 
of taste and r^dnemint one sees in the very etreotaj in 
tlie adornments of the overhanging buildings and the arrange- 
meats of the akitting shops, are fitted to develop that portioa 
of our naturo, which may be represented as a connocting 
link between the earnestness of its deep intellectual and 
moral life and the gros^nesa ol Its animal and mateml ena- 
tence. But to secure the blessings of aesthetic culture of the 
broadest type there are, in the great cities of Americai Art 
Museums with splendid collections of pictures and statues, 
imitations and models of the mastor-pieces of ancient and 
mechanical art^ as well as the original choice pro^Juctiooa of 
eminent native artists. The collection at Washington is tbo 
gift to the city of a private gentleman, and may therefore bo 
catted private in one sense of the term. But it is one of tho 
grandest private collections in the world, and an hour spent 
among its glories is an hour of fiuc culture and exquisite 
enjoyment The best Art Gallery I saw in the United States 
is at Boston, situated in One of its airy and thinly inhabited 
parts, not far from one of its most magaiiicent cathedrals. 
It is a two-storied house, the halts of the lower £oor being 
full of Btatuary, modeta of some of the grand statues I saw 
afterwards at Rome, os well as originals fashioned and shaped 
and beautified by the chisel of Amerlcau sculptors ; and the 
halls of the upper door being as a rule fuU of choice paintiags^ 
imiUtionB of some of the master-ptecos seen on the continent, 
and originals tho glory of which is attributable to the genlua 
and pencil of American painters. 

Having done with cities I must speak a word about Towns, 
and then take leave of the reader for one complete revolution 
of the moon. But wby make Towna the subject of a separata 
dissertation I Are not towns cities in mtaiaiure I And when 
American cities have been described, mom or less graphically, 
materials httod to enable the reader to catch a glimpse of 
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Ataericfto towaa have been placed within hie reach. Why 
Ih^n devote a separate paragraph to them ? Yes, towns are 
indeed cities in miniature, and villages towna in miniature, 
and hamlets villages in miniature, and a single dwelling house 
a hamlet in miniature. But it needs a very broad flight of the 
imagination to picture a city of metropolitan dimeneion and 
grandeur with nothing but a dwelling house, however grand 
before ua To bridge the gulf between a dwelling house and 
a grand city an experience tich enough to embrace all the 
intermediate stages of corporate existence or social life is an 
inevitable necessity. Nay, to expand a town on the canvass 
of the imagination till its dimoDsions and grandeur warraut 
its assumption of the title of a city, or to contract a city on 
the same invisible canvass till its narrowed limits and ]«umblcd 
glury compel it to take the unassuming name of a towu,^the 
process needs practical observation to prove a suecese, rather 
than day dreams and night vtsicos. A Town in America 
presents an aspect very diflerent indeed from that presented 
by a city, inasmuch as no mere agglomeration of towns can 
secure the taste, beauty and magnidcence characteristic of 
cities properly so called. The Town in America haa however 
tU own beauty not to be despised. As a rule it radiates from 
its ioiSfar, which consists of a few stores, such as the butcher's, 
the grocer'^a, the ahoe-makcr^a, occupying tho lower storiea of a 
few good, Bubstantiab though not very lofty brick buildings, 
arranged in parallel rows along two or three broad streets, 
and interspersed, so to speak, with houses of entertainment 
and amusement, such as hotels and theatres and drinking 
ssJoona The streets radiate from this central cluster of build- 
io^, and if you trace the course of one of these, you will see 
it skirled on either side by a row of wooden houses, each sur¬ 
round^ by a little patch of green sword overgrown with a 
few scattered trees and plants, and terminating in a spacious 
field or wood. A number of such streets thus adorned and 
thus bounded, running towards all the points of the compels 
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may ba tepreaented aB the arteriea issuing out of its 
lieart> while a few narrower streets with smaller houses 
fiitnilarlj arranged may be called its viens. Some of 
the towns of America are very beautiful indeed, being situated 
amid lovely bills or embowered amid romadtic woods ; but 
every town, whether particularly beautiful or not, ha^ 
much that is fitted to relievo the monotony of life. Every 
town for instance has a council hall, which often becomes the 
scone of large meetings and animated debates, and In which 
public lectures and orations are not iiufL-equeatly delivered 
in the hearing of appreciative audiccncea composed of intclli* 
gent ladies and gentlemen. Every town has a superb school 
building consisting of several doers and chambers set apart 
for several scholastic purposes ; and the meetings of school 
girls and school boys held oq various occasions bring the 
citizens together, and prove sources of healthy excitement to 
them. Every town has of eourso its Churches and Sunday 
schools, difPusing light and love, unhappily its places of public 
amusement ready always to counteract the wbolesome iufiu- 
" ence emanating from its centres of ecclesiastical organisatton. 
Again every town has a little library, its assodations literary 
and philanthropic, its bands and concerts, its serenading gentle^ 
men and singing ladies* Life in American towns is by no means 
cnsufferably dull and monotonous, as all sorts of enjoyments 
from the sublime pleasures of piety and benevoleoce down to 
the less reftnod ones fitted to satisfy the cravings of onr 
animal naturo, and culture in the highest sense of the term, 
culture moral, iutellcctua), aesthetic and phylical, are avail*' 
able, to some extent, within their predneta, 

KHOKA BABOO. 

Hark ’ what burly—burly in the adjoining village! The 
entire population seems to be moonstruck. Men, women, boys,, 
girls, mauaervauts, maidioi vanti all all join in the insane chorus 
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of the h6wl oa musical as a jackal concert in the depth oF night* 
License ia allowed for clamorous lairth on certain occasioua* 
In order to entrap their neighbours people assemble inchurcKca 
and shower loud oongratutatLoo on a young couple though the 
hypocrites know to their bitter cost that the whole atFair Froin 
Alpha to Omega ifl a gigantic sbaiu. That the oath ventrolo- 
quised at the altar is the very alcohol of barefaced perjury | 
that the nuptial knot noeds no Macedonian sabre to untie it. 
A side-look, a half suppressed smile, a single sigh, diaaolves the 
bondf and converts the My dear" of Saturday into a bore on 
Monday following maliciously poking her nose into private 
leLterSi and (accounts at borne and eternally croaking decorum in 
company. But to return to the gull malL Is the village on 
fire ? In thefiO dog days of equality, liberty and fraternity 
eveiy brat in his teeus sports a tobacco probosis in dimensions 
large enough it is true to ignite with ita cinders not only tho 
combustible materials of a village but also the fair or¬ 
chards of Ceylon as did tbofiurmbeau made of tlie tail of bia 
prototype. But there is no Emoke and Jattra dftooTM taitra 
hurnih. What can bo the cause then ? So mused a couple 
at their gate whoa they spiod a female figure approaching 
from the scene under contemplation. To her they referred tho 
matter and were told in reply that old Bho^radraj is blessed 
with a son. 

Woe unto thee, Ekdrudv^j^ woe unto thee. For the little 

■i 

peace that dwelt in thy house is banished, aod banished for 
ever. Thy authority which was nevor very great is absolute 
at present Khoha Bahoo reigns supreme enjoying 

triplicate recreation with impunity whenever and wherever he 
pleases perfuming the Turkey carpet, the damask table cloth, 
the velvet sofa aud mewling all the while that there was 
povedrp channels for additional operations. Dare you grudge 
the libei^y f The irate mother dies at you Hke a fury, and 
in accents neither oversope nor overrespectful reminds you 
that it is not cveiy female that can boast of a chcruVliko 
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hhoka. Urchins there are and heaTfcn knows their name is a 
legion to dishgure aud disgrace every creek and corner of the 
metropolis. Go through the whole batch of young monsters 
where will you find, says she, such divine lineament that 
lend truth and aignlficanee to the poetry of “ Human face 
divine” ? What divinity is lodged in that little bundle of 
swaddling clothea saris every thing we will not here stop to 
enquire. Certain it is that he exacts divine worship more 
catholic than falls to the lot of any god or goddess in the 
whole pantheon. As for the father he is a mere cypher now* 
They can do without him barring his annual income, Fool 
that he was to marry a third wife in old age expeefiog *to be 
taken care of and hia infirmities duly watched and made 
allowance for, Alas! poor Yorick ! such is not the fashion of 
the world. You may cry yourself hoarse for an additional 
sheet to cover your benumbed limbs or for a drop of water to 
moist your parched lips but you cry in vaim ^^KhohXf is 
awake'^is the uniform response. The bagatelle of humanity 
towards a rottea carcass on the wrong aide of fifty is exploded 
throughout the civiltaed world, and the nuraery tale of life¬ 
long bondage to n husband has been justly classed with the 
exploits of Ali Baba or Tom Thumb the great. 

The solar car moved on. Relieved from leading stritigs our 
hero arms himself with a rod to split mahogany tables and 
marble sideboards, and to extract bitter tears from the eyes of 
hU aged father who had pinched himself black and blue to 
furnish the drawing-room in style for humonring Mamma, who 
would iatn pass among her neighbours for the very pink of 
fashion* A few years more and Kiwka Baboo or BvJUaL 
Babu as be is now more generally called is expense 
personified, expense for his school which he never attends, 
expense for his books which he never reads, ex pease fot 
hin private tutor whom he keeps at bay. Expense, ex¬ 
pense, expense from the beginning to the end of the chapter* 
It is niggardly to stint oueself for considerations of pounds 
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Bbilliag and pence. Nothing ia worth haying unless it h 
quite new and according to fashion up to date* Mr* D'Ocu^, 
the probationer in the Censua Commissioner's Office^ U the 
man for it. You recollect how readily he pawned his wife's 
wedding ring for a pair of Wellingtons* The secretary hini-* 
self is not indiffi^^eDt to the beatific infiuenoe of the genuine 
JapaHi. And then the music \ Any comparison between it and 
the harp or the piano ia to make use of a very bold hyperbole^. 
To trudge them with a pair of colloesus Taltollah slippers in 
these days of onlighteumeut while there is sweet moah Tttoah 
all around is simply monstrous. Hurt AT Babu must have a 
pair like that* As to the wherewithal it ia uo buBinesa of 
his. That is Papa's look-out. He must ponder not only to 
the babaoism but also to the vices of young Bengal or else 
Jezebel is at him* 

Human Aesh cannot stand a continued straiu* It may 
struggle for a whits but ultimately succumb it must* The 
thick copper sheet of the boiler when ovenchaiged with steam 
bnrstSj so burats the strongest human coostitution aapped and 
undermined by intemperance* Tliree battles of undiluted 
brandy at a sitting 1 Bap 1 Call you this conviviality ? Is 
suicide a national re-creation ? The Hindoo widow who 
mounts the fucerat pile of her deceased husband amidst loud 
plaudits of her friends and relalivea has at least this consolation 
that she is paving her way to the celestLaJ regions* She ia 
mistaken you know, 1 know every body knows. But yet through 
the dense clou4. ef superatitiou there peeps out a ray of con^ 
Stancy worthy of angels. What ia your portion pray I Eie- 
eratioDS loud and deep from every body^ friend or foe, who has 
the ftiisfortnne to approach the polluted sphere of your 
drunken freaks. Is intozication necessary for health, wealth 
or reputation t Were there poppy fields in paradise ? Did 
Adflun and Eve quaffi Jamaica rum in running brooks f 
BiiiftA-wonder then that Ne meets soon overtakes these culprits 
lays them prostrate to point a moral or to adorn a taWi 
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The royal sappers anU miners, A^fuc and Nauaja prepare tbs 
way for their lord by renioving every obstaele in the way 
eapociully two deep rooted rocks Appetite and Exercise, 
which successfally resisted inroads from all quarters. In their 
wako followed Spleen and Liver, who prod aim (Sd by ah all and 
sundry other musical notes played to aziuounce the near ap¬ 
proach of Sir OmiiivorDUS Dropsy X. Y, Z., tlie coinmandar-iu- 
chief of tbo grim peteutate who at last comes, aces* and con- 
quflra. Khoiza Bahtfo is dead 1 Wliat a splendid 'array of 
castles did tho wrotolled fatlier'a fancy erect, what uumberlcBS 
Grand Vixier's wives did he witno^^ kicked by tho toper 
engaged in a game of “ Hide and Seek" with mt>ks ia tho 
litters I Where are they now ? Alas I where ia he who leaves 
him the legacy of vexation, pauperis liu and anguish. 


THE COCK APOSTEOPHISED. 

‘ Though I would not have my brethren relapse into bar¬ 
barism, and make an idol of every biped that idnps a pair of 
wings, yet taking into account tho various ways la which 
thou hast benelited mankind, I should be unjust, if 1 did 
not shew somo constderatiou for those that havo a partiality 
far thcc, mast adorable Biped. Like the sadly sweet and 
sweetly sad descant of tho Night Inge do has %hy prosaic Oock-a- 
doodiodoo ever brought a tear into the eyes of lovo'^lom Miss, 
or like tho Lark hast thou a charm to stay tlio iTjorning Star 1 
Why then in the namo of wonder sbouhlst thou bo so much' 
made of, and why should such a lot of Cock and Bull storlos be 
told of thee, gaod-for* noth lag Cock ? Bless my soul J I quite 
lost sight of those boon com pan!ons, tho Borgias, tho litigious' 
Leos, the grand Fropogaiida, tho vast Vaticao, when I called 
thee good-for-nothing. Indeed whero should all these be, if 
thou didst not crow tlirico to re mind Peter of his fall Why 
should uot tby boacB cauontBcd and iaccuse and caudles 
4 
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burnt in thy honour ? I admit it would be awkward to enter 
thee in the Calender as SL Cock; but St Bantam doubtle^ 
wouid pass muster with the very tip-top saints, If Catholic 
gentlemen feel scruples to offer thee the calves of their Ups 
and mutter rayatic I^tin over thy crimfion comb, ought they 
not in gratitude at least to keep their lips off thy juicy calves 
aud oak Betty the kitchen maid not to bring her lingers with'- 
in reach of thy real presence* 

It has been the custom in this amiable world of ours, with 
poets to set up business with a small capital of love* It does 
not matter much whether their ardeot appeals are responded 
to, and whether they get in return a tlirob for a throb, a sigh 
for a Bigh, a tear for a tear* They would love all the same, 
and sigh their souls away to a star and blow their breath out 
in kisses to a Eower, If you have not pluck enough to make 
love to your father's niece, Miss Hose, you may in all propriety, 
make love to the rose of your father's garden, prattle sweet 
nonsense into its ears, moke it biisile up with rage, flush up 
with shame, or pale with fear* No matter if either fails you. 
You can just as well make up to doves in the dove-cote, there 
bold forth on their constancy, turn a neat couplet or a sonnet 
if that is the fasbion, and end the affair by making dovo 
rhyme with love* Why doves f Birds of all feathers from 
the Bparrow up to the eagle have been balladed, sonnetted 
and elegisei All but thee poor Cock ! Though the waters of 
Helicon, the poet's Jordan, have not been sprinkled over thy 
honest wings, though Catholic gentlemen feel ashamed to 
own tho founder of their Power, yet be of good cbeer, thou 
fthalt be righted at last. Tliou shall have a pedestal^not a 
dung-hill os that bungling fellow *dSsop gave thee—to stand 
upon, and sing thy canticle, and startle nations with the din of 
thy throats 

Of all the brilliant pictures that ftU up the gay canvass of 
the morning thou art the hriglitest and best I What a sight, 
when balanced on a hedge, thy crest glancing in the morning 
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sun, tbj wings flapping with glee, thou tollest thy bevy of 
feathered beauties around, Low thou didst catch tho flnical 
Morn at her toilette daubing her blanched cheeks with paint. 
There is a ring of honesty in thy voice which no body can 
resist. Those that Iiear thee must believe ^theo, and those 
that believe thee must love thee, till they make thee 
the bone of their bone and the flesh of their flesh, a 
love which is the highest typo of sanctifiod affection. 
Though Corey, MarsLraan and Ward have dofie them¬ 
selves to death and pulpits hove croaked themselves hoorso, 
it was reserved for thee to bring about the regeneration of 
India* At the sound of thy voice the Vedas and Faranaa 
tremble in their places of power, bigotry slinks away into a 
corner, superstition flies off and caste hides its diminished 
head, Jews and Gentiles, Christians and MahominedanSr 
Brahmins, Sndras and KLctriyas, all devoutly attend at thy 
ministrations, assemble at thy altar, and chant the triumphs of 
thy name. Comtism has lost its hold upon Indio. The 
effervcBCGUce of Deism has also died away, and it is Bipedism 
alone that holds tlio myriads of India in pleasant bondage. 
There is no heresy to distract its Cliurch, No nonconformists, 
no Dissenters, All approve of its croed of Boast, Curiy and 
Cutlet, and all adore the Prince of Primates and thy bishop 
Babnrchi 

In vain young declaiinera invoke our Aryan ancestors, to 
bring about the unity of India. The Aryan salt has lost its 
savour, and it will no more suit India’s palate. It is useless to 
hoist up this flag and that flag, with this *devise and that 
devise. It will not do. Dub Cock our king, and make the table 
our rallying point, and from the Himalayas to Capo Comotia 
there will be one soul and one body. India must first learn 
to call the Cock, in whatever questionable shape it chooses to 
comq^ whether trussed up like a Smith field Ynartyr or floating 
in a aea of gravy, King Father, Boyal Bird, before the glorious 
consummation is accomplished, 

* JiBt 
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ADDBESS TO YOUNG HINDUS* 


This day is observed tliroughout Cliristendom ia com¬ 
memoration of the death, by criicifijcioo, of Je&aa Christ. To« 
have doubtless heard of the uame of Jesus Christ if you havo 
not road His life. Yon ought to havo nt least some idea of the 
groat event which the Christian Church specially oominemoratcs 
to*day. We, Christians, helicvc that Jesus Christ ia the Son of 
God who took on the nature of man, and gave His life 

on the Cross in order that He might save sinners and bring them 
unto God reconciled. It is this great act of salvationj His dying 
on the cross, that wc apccially meditate On this occasion. The 
fact of the birth of Christ was made known to the Wise Moa of 
tlio east by the appoaraace of a star. Those Wise Men were not 
Jews but heathens, evidently scholars versed in the flcienco of 
astronomy; they followed the star and came to the place where 
the infant Jesus lay in order to worship Him and place their 
offerings before Him. This cirCnmstanco is significant, in that 
though Christ was born a Jew Hia mission was not to be confin-* 
«d to the Jews but was to extend to the whole human race. Di¬ 
vinely instructed theso Wise Meu came from the far east. 
There can be no doubt whatever of the authenticity of this 
narrative* It boars tostmony to the fact that God in mercy, at 
the very commencemont of the unfolding of Divine purpose 
for the salvation of the whole human race, invited the Gentiles to 


participate in the joys of the advent of the protniaed Meesiah* 
We have it also as an historical fact that these Wise Men did 
not merely honor the Infant os a great man of the world, but they 
jjkfliid to Him divine adoration. The sacred writer thus describes 
^ thee vent*—And when they were oo me into the house they 

child with Mary his mother and fell down and 
\&A him i and when tboy had opened their treaBurea 
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they prcsGutod unto him giftSigoId atid frdBklnconse and 
niyrrh/* 

The incarnation of Christ was good tidings of great joy not 
only to the Jews but to all people* Hear,what the Angel anid 
who announced the birth of Christ to the Jewish shepherds 

-k 

watching their flocks by night; " for behold I bring you good 
"tidinga of great joy which slull be to oil people/* 
Immediately aftor this proclamation we are informed by the 
same writer that a multitude of the heavenly host* appeared 
praising God and saying "Glory to God in the highest, on 
Earth peace, good will toward men”. Wo have in the Qospol 
narrative direct evidence that the birlli of Chriat was pro¬ 
claimed as an event which cancer ns all mankind, both Jowa 
and Qentiles* 

Passing over the poriod of tbU oxtremo infancy, wo notice 
that wheu only 12 years of ago Hg wai in the Jewish teroplo 
" sitting in the midst of the Doctois, both hearing them and 
asking them questions and all that heard him were ostoniahed 
at kiis understanding and answers”. In His life wo observe that 
before He commonced His public ministry, He went through 
a special course of preparation. This preparation may 
broadly bo put under two heads; the first was that 
brought about by the ministry of John the Baptist \ and the 
other which consisted of the Temptation. The Christian 
Church has so divided ths year os to follow several portions 
of the life of Christ for special commemoration. At this 
season of lieni the Temptation of Christ h one of the 
incidents of His life to which the Church diretls our attentioEU 
You will find a full narrativo of tha Temptation given in the 
1st chapter of the Gospel aceording to St, Matthew. Here 
wo have an illustration of all the various forms of temptation, 
whicS the great enemy of roan, the Devil, is id ways presenting 
before uSjOnd in Christ, who is the only sinless aud perfect man, 
H^self Qod and man, we observe a complete withstanding and 
oyercoming of all theso temptations. The Devil was complete-' 
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ly successful with the first man Adam in tempting him to dis¬ 
obey the divine command and thus bring sin, with all its woe 
and misery, into tlie world ; but in Christ there was perfect 
triumph, and an eshiiuative victory over the Tempter's power. 
Here is the plainest evidence of tlie divine^ nature of Christv 
The very first tnan, created in the image of God while yet 
pure and holy, yielded to temptation, but the Becoud man 
Christ overcame the Temptcr^s power. He must therefore be 
something" greater than the first man Adam was. He must 
pofiseas in Him that which was wanting in Adam. This 
period of Christ’s life is very fitly placed by the Church as a 
matter* of 'contemplation antecedently to the event of His 
death. We must bear in. mind that tiie narrative clearly 
shows that this temptation of Christ proceeded from without 
and not from within. It woiS the work of the Devil. It was 
His divine Datare that renderd the attacks of Satan perfectly 
innocuous. 

After overcoming the temptations of the Devil, Christ en¬ 
tered upon His public ministry. Coming os n Jew to fulfil all 
prophecy, His ministrations were diroebeJ m the first instance 
to showing that the time had now come when the Mosaic DU^ 
peosatiou, which was only a type, should cease to exist with 
Him, the promised Messiah, alt types and symbols coming at 
an end. He describes Himself as the Son of God, and also aa 
the Son’of Man, herein proclaiming that Ho is both Ood and 
Han. Who can read the Sermon on the Mount without 
being touched with the feeling that the lecturer was more 
than human. 

There are abundant passages in His teachings and sayings in 
tbe Gospel narratives showing that Christ claimed for Himself 
to be the only way of salvation. ** Come unto me all ye that 
labour and axe heavily laden and I will give you rest” ** I am 
the way, the truth and the life.” No one cometh unto the Fa¬ 
ther bat by me ” God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten son ao that whosoever betiovthin Him should not periah 
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but have everlasting life", Numerona other passages are to bo 
fotitid in the Gospels in which Christ claimed to be Himself the 
only means whereby man coaid be saved. What is this 
means of salvation T This brings as to the event we comme¬ 
morate to-day* 

The whole life of Christ is most precious to and we can 
hardly give preference to any one portion; but the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity rests on His death and Eesurrectioa. 
The Gospels give a very full account of all the clrcumatancoB 
connected with His death. His was not a natural deaths not 
the result of the feebleness of agCj neither the consequence of 
fleshly ailmenta His death was a real sacrifice. The Jewish 
nation, or more properly the Jewish iiiorarcby, finding that 
Christ did net fulfil their expectations of the promised Mossiab 
were roused with the strongest feelings of bitterness and 
enmity, They were not able to resist the force of His teach- 
inga nor refute His exposition of their Law and Prophets, 
They were wont to give one interpretation to them, and they 
were unable to unlearn their own traditions aud to appreciate 
the exposition of the Levitical law which Christ put before 
them. They failed to recognize Him as tlie Messiah. They 
could not see how Jesus could possibly be the Messiah, 
And yet they could not resist His arguments or account for 
Hia acta. Several attempts were made but they all failed. 
The working of miracles was attributed by them to the agency 
of Beelzebub, the pciiico of Devils, but the answer of Chiist was 
a complete refutation ;—If Satan ca^t out Satpn, he ia divided 
against himself! how shall^then his kingdom stand? Thus in 
^he flerceneaa of their animosity to crush the influence which 
the teachings and doings oi Christ wero producing on the minds 
of the people, and seeing that a mighty revolution was 
steadily working the fall of their accepted traditions aud beliefs 
the Jewish hierarchy resolved to destroy Him, the author of all 
thiscoufusioQ* Actuated by all those feelings they sought for a 
pretext to have Him coudemaed to death. The history of Christ's 
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trial before the Jewish ecdeaiaBilcal tribimal shows how all the 
fake witnesses who were produced eutlrely failed to bring 
home COD fiction of any ofFoncs. It was then that tho High 
Priest caiied oa Him in the name of the Hiring Qod to declare 
whether or not he was the Measiah, the Son of God. It was Hia 
anawer which was seked as sufEcient evidonco for a conviction. 
Tho offence was blasphemy. It is most remarkable that when 
all evidence failed He should convict Himself hy His answer. 
Surely then tlic declaration which Ho made in answer to the 
question of the High Priest could only have bean so made be* 
cause of its truth. His answer was Tiiou ha^t said : never- 
theles3‘I say unto youj hereafter shall ye ace the Sou of man 
sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the clouds 
of heaven/* The Sanhedrim condemned Him as deserving of 
the punishment of death ; but the administering of tho oxtremo 
penalty of the law was vested only in the Koman Governor 
before whom it became necessary to place Christ In tho 
account of His trial beforo this beatlien oIBcor, we learn that 
the Roman Procurator enquired of Him " What is truth”, and 
was convinced that He was not guilty of any offeucC deserving 
of the punishment of death. The Roman Governor DOtwith* 
standing allowed Christ bo bo saerliioed in order to moot the 
wish SB of the excited Jewish populace. 


Thus we see tho fulfilment of prophecy. He laid down His 
life on the cross. That Christ Is the saviour of the world Is. testih-^ 
ed to on the very cross to which He was nailed. There were two 
malefactors crucified with Him, one on each aide. One of tlicm 
railed at Christ saying If thou be the Christ save thyself and 
US.” ^^But the other answering rebuked him saying, Dost not 
thou fear God seeing thou art in tho Same condomnatioo, and wo 
indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of our deeds, but 
this man h&th done nothing amiss; and he said unto Jesus 
Lord rttnember me when thou comest into thy kingdom, and 
Jesua said unto him verily I say unto th(H) to-day slialt thou bo 
with me in paradise ” 
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Hare wO fiare iti the very hoar of Jeath evidence of aimeero 
faltfi on tKe Saviour founded on genuine repentance and of the 
proimse of immediate bliaa Throughout the whole Uf^ of 
Chrtat wo have an uniform abortion by Him of Hi a divine 
ongin* The death of Christ on the cr^ is ^hea “ a full per^ 
feet and sufficient aacrihee^ oblation and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world” 

Man has incurred' divine wrath and displeasure ^pd is in’* 
capable of working out Ms own salvaLioa. There h no good 
in him which is capable of appeasing this divine wrath and 
of removing the penalty of sin. The Christian schomo of 
redemption at once affords entire relief. Christ has paid the 
penalty of sin by laying down Hia lifo on the cross, and the only 
condition require of man U to ackuowldge Chriat by baptism, 
to believe in Him, to have faith ih Him grounded on genume 
repentance^ and He wilt bring us to Qod as reconciled and 
redeemed* Through Him alone can that union with 
Qod be restore which by reason of our sinful nature 
wo have' lost We Christians at all times keep thb groat 
event in the life of Christ before ua, but more particularly 
d6 we in our public devotions draw prominence to it at this 
aaaSdn. Let us roffect for a moment Do we feel that wo 
are sinners, that we have offended God and incurred His dis¬ 
pleasure ? Do we feel that we shall have to render an account 
to Qod for our life, that we are responsible beibgs ? Do we 
feel thEbt by roasDn of our slnfal nature we are in- 
<^pable of our ownnelves to make us acoeptable^to Qod‘T Do 
not our hearts condemn us of sin ? How then are wo to escape 
from the inevitaUe lesult of our sins ? Hetre then is a moans 
of salvation laid before us. The death of Christ. I would 
most earnestly ekbort you to direct yOur most serious attention 
to this means of'salvation presented to you* Enquire into it 
Receive the message with a desire honestly to try whether 
It rc^ly contains the remedy. The Members of this Mission 
are always ready to afford you every help in your enquiry and 
6 
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search after trutiL Depend on it the diaease under which we 
and all mankind are BufTenng is not one to be triced with^ 
Let us then eerioualyf earneatly and honestly sot to work in 
testing this reiuedy, and if we are uoable to reject it as spurious, 
let us then without delay have recourse to it 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In the Farsi community of Western India there is no name 
which stands higher for intelligence, for disinterested patriot¬ 
ism for uprightness of purpose, for pure benevolence, and for 
enthusiastic devotednasa to the cause of education, and 
especially of female education, than the honoured name of 
Mr* Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, the present sheriff of Bombay. 
To us Bengalis the career of Mr, Sorabji is of some interest, as 
ha has assumed the Samame of Beugalea” from the circums¬ 
tance that hia grandfather lived for years in Bengal, and 
'buUt at Ballaghatta, in the suburbs of Calcutta, a Tower of 
of Silence, which b, we believe, the only Tower of Silence in 
the Lower Provinces. Mr, Sorabji commenced life, we 
helieve, aa a clerk in a Bombay bank, and he has risen to dis¬ 
tinction and to coraparative affluence, not by toadyism, which 
in this country ia the usual road to notoriety and riches, but 
by sheer force of talent and a character highly moral and pure 
in its tone. Mr. Sorabji did immense benefit to hts country¬ 
men aa a journalist. As editor and chief contributor of the 
Oof tart the Stri Bodha and other periodicals, he educa¬ 
ted the community to which he belongs to jnst views of polities, 
society and education* Inpotitics, his views were characterized 
by a moderation and sobriety unhappily too rate amongst the 
eduoftbed native gentlemen of India ; and whilst he sought by 
all constitutional means to redress, the grievances under which 
his race laboured, he never joined those extreme sections which 
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are aniotated by feelin^a of hostility to the Britiah Govern- 
ment The aame moderation characterized his views of aociat 
refoim ' Sincerely attached to the inatitntiona ascribed to 
Zoroasteri he well knew that long residence in India had to 
a certain extent hinduized his countrymen ; he therefore 
directed his efiTorta to the oliminatiou of tho Hindu element 
from the pure social uaagea of the aocient PcralanPi 
As regards female education, Mr. Sorabji was one of tho 
chief promoters of the Alexandra InstitutloQj a school which 
Is doing so much good to the Parsi community; and hia 
zeal in the causo of focnald education la such that only a 
few months ago he gave the magnificent donation •of 50,000 
lU for the erection of a Girls' SchooL 

As secretary to tho Pars! Law Association Mr. Sorabji did 
more than any one else towards the amending of the Parsi 
laws of marriage and inheritance, unless we except Sir Henry 
Anderson who ably advocated the reforms and carried the 
bills through the Imperial Legislative Council, For conferring 
this boon on his fellow-religionists ia India, Kr, Sorabji is 
entitled to their everlasting gratitude. 

The Bombay Government has not bcorv alow to recognize 
the merit of so patriotic a citizon. He has boon more than 
once a member of the Bombay LogiBlativc Council, and tho 
Government has done honour to itself by making him a Com¬ 
panion of the Indian Empire* 

We have been led into these remarks abi^ut Mr. Sorabji in 
consequence of a work which he has just published. The 
work ia in two splendid volumes, written id the Qujaratt 
language, and illustrated with drawings of buildings &c of 
ancient Iran. It treats of a great vaiiety of subjects, poli¬ 
tical, historical, biographical, antiquarian, eooiological, moral 
educational and religioua It is a reprint of some works for¬ 
merly published and a selection of leaders in newspapers 
and articles contributed to magazines. We have seen it 
fitatod somewhere that these two volumes do not contain a 
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ti^entieth pari of wbat Mr. $Dralji wrote for the pme. 

83 oroet of the articles must bare been of ephemeral interest^ 
M^Satsi^l haa shown good taste in seleciing for republUa* 
Ijim thoee articles which are likely to be of peraian^nt mtereet^ 
Wltb these remarks we oemnioad these volumes to the parsia 
of India, and to those who read and understand the Farsi 
IjHijarati laaguage. 


Ptiaeif^ cf L(x». Bf Sti Willitua fi. UftCnAghtea. Com- 

pil«^ by Pnwuono Ckramar Son, Bditor of LtgivL Campfualon. Gakutta i Iaw« 
publiahlag Freu. 1381. 

The service which Baboo Prosunno Goo mar Sen rendered to 
Hindii Law in his first treatise he now renders to Uuhamma^ 
dan Law tn the volume before ua Maonagbten's " principles 
of Uuhammadaa Law” is a standard work on that subject; 
but as it was written many years ago, its value has somewhat 
diminished on account of the ohanges and modificatioas which 
Muhammadan Law has undergone in consequence of subse¬ 
quent legislation and the decisions of courts. This defect 
Mr* Sen supplies in the treatise before us by bringing Mao- 
naghton's work up to date. Besides, Uacnaghten's original 
work is very costly, and therefore not accessible to the general 
reader Ur* Sen deserves the thanks of the public for bring¬ 
ing a standard work up to date, and for making it cheap* 


GufXatikya FgiAnn* By Sunt Ctuwdni ClioudLuTi MayimftOHiDgbti* 
B.E* 1337* 

This IS an excellent treatise on household midwifety, similar 
to Bull's Sinte^ to Mothers, Every Bengali family ought to 
have a copy of this book* 

Aronjfa^HParuna. Calcutta* B, E* 1338* 

The author of this volume of lyrical poems in the Bengali 
lauguago has through modeBty not affixed his name to it; but 
bqiiib^ the pieces are of sufficient merit to induce the writer 
to appear in the second edition in hia own persoiL 
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Atfm TTatwy io Clriit. Four Loctura deUtored to oducntod ^odooi. 87 tb* 
Bafo !!• Browa, M. A« of tha Ojdotd MiuIod, Coloutto: Oifofd Jfitilgn 
Fmio 1B8L 

The tone of these Lectures is excellent We are aure they 
will do a great deal of good to those for whom they are intended* 
We tsust the reverend author will pardon na for saying that 
Greek quotations from the I^ioomackean Ethics of Aiistotle 
are too much of a good thing for the audience to whom they 
were addressed. Barring this pedantry, and the school-boyish 
habit which the author seems to have of interlarding his 
com portions with quotations from the poets, the Lectures are 
in every way admirable. 


PnjftirBooh^ By W* Hiop^r^Bw D., Cburcli of Scctlotid MMdh, Seal- 
kote. IiAhorA. IBSX* 

Are printed prayers to be used in divine worship b Churches ? 
The Kev. W. R. Blackett of the Church Mission says 
—^"Yesi** the Rev**W. Harper of the Church of Scotland 
says,—“ No ” Without giving our own opmion of the subject, 
BO fur as the argumeats reproduced in this patuphlet arc con-* 

*1 

cerned, wc think Mr* Blackett comes off second best. 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 


The moat obvious tbiug about America^ tho thiog that 
atrikoa even the moat superficial obaoTvar, is its terri^ 
toriol vaatuosSp Americana ara of oouraa aware of tbie 
glct^ of their land^ and they never lose an opportunity of 
fiaunting it in the presence of atrangere. An AEn^rican 
traveller said, with humour somewhat mixed with contempt, 
that England was ao small a country that be did not relish 
the Idea of sleeping in it, afraid a& he could not but be of 
being thrown into the sea while aaleep] Another while looking 
along with a Scotchman at the beautiful lake^ and the grand 
scenery around, so graphically sketched in the Lady of ths 
exctaiined somewhat contemptuously—^ It^s a mieerabla 
pool; the poet has made the place famous t* Tho Scotohnum 
retorted with scarcely concealed indiguation—^ but you have 
not the poet 1” An English gentleman was pluming himself 
Aaglp'Saxon fashion, on the vastnesa of the English Empire, 
“ in which", ho emphatically said, “ tbe sun never sets'* The 
American who heard him, and who was detemined not to be 
outmatched in bragging said—^hat is nothing: our country 
U a great deal vaster, it being bounded on the east by the 
rising sun, on the west by tht precession of the etjuinoxea, ou 
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tlie north by the aurora borealis, and oq the south by the day 
of judgtnent r The American conquered^ and does eonquei\ 
far hie country is a world in itself, an agglomeration of Statee 
and Territories, one of the largest of which aay Nebraska 
would, if peopled as it might be, form a country nearly three 
times as large as Great Britain and Ireland, or about twice as 
large as the Madras Presidency, Its territorial aggrandize- 
ment is scarcely matched by its wonderful growth in popula¬ 
tion or wealth. The Thirteen Original States, lyiog on the 
sea-ward of the Atlantic between Canada on the North and 
Florida on the south, which mtihed the fundameotal consti¬ 
tution of United States during the fir^t administration of 
George Washington, or between the years 1789 and 1793, 
comprized about 31 d,938 square miles, and had a population 
of 3,929, 214 souls. Ip 1870, or about two decades oarlicr 
than a century after, the Union embraced tUiTty-seven States 
and eleven territories, comprizing 3,004,000 square mile\ and 
having a population of 38,508,700 souls^ Its population has 
BiPce risen to upwards of Fifty millions. In a word, it is some¬ 
what more than twice the size nf India, wiih a fifth of the 
eonfcsaedly underestimated population of oui country* Hence 
it$ unparalldod prosperity! It should also be borne in mind 
that America is, like its rising cities and towns, almost inde¬ 
finitely expansible, and may in time extend over regions, from 
which, aa loyal subjects of Her Majesty, we should like 
to see it keeping aloof. But there is a fatality in favor of its 
extension, such no earthly power seems fitted to reeUt; and 
it may do what Borne never did—^realize the idea of a oni* 
yersal empire i 

Nor docs the extent of the country outrival the maguifioence 
of its ao^ery. Extensive fieida rich with waving grain, 
iOQteadowfl covered with fresh groaa, dense forests vocal with 
4he raatle of 'leaves and the music of singing birds, ranges of 
hitU of varied heights and shapes covered with lovely woods^ 
luge sheets, of fresh water glistening under the glare of a 
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cloudless sky^ orcliarda and groTcs altcmatiog with groen 
awards and beautiful dowaSj broad rivers smiling under 
mounds and embankments aome covered with vegetation and 
some with prickly ah rubs, majf33tic rocks showing thoir rugged 
grandeur aroimd valleys full of giant trees—the traveller 
Btanda lost in admiration amid the wealth and variety of its 
scenery. But in view of its richness and glory, we, Indians 
Dced not, as I repeatedly said in America, be ashamed of our 
beloved father'-land. “ Do you really wish to go baclt to your 
country V *—this question was repeatedly put to me. My 
answer of oourao was :—“ 1 am guilty of the unpardonable 
solecism, if not sin, of ardently wishing logo back IV “ Why 1” 
** Why—because wo have a country aa grand upon tho whole 
as yours, with a history which you will have to live about four 
thousand years more to be able to point to with bonost pride T' 
Yes, in wealth of scenciy and variety of resource wo certainly 
do nob give the palm to America, If America is begirt with 
tangea of mountains emanating from rocky centres and cross^ 
ing it in all directions, we have the same features of beauty 
and sublimity, having the snow-covered clcvatious and the 
glaciers of the Himalaya?, to which no country on tho surface 
of the globe can aftord a parallel. If America is intorsected 
by broad and majestic rivers like tho Mississippi and Miasouri, 
throwing out their innumerable branches, and forming thereby 
a network of natural canals, some of prodigious dimensions, 
the river system of our country smiling nodor grand water¬ 
sheds is as complete almost as it can be. If America is inters 
Bpersed with romantic forests adorned in some seasons of the 
year with a garniture of fresh leaves, rustling as a rule in the 
gentle breezes, though shaken at uinca to bheir cootres by tW 
howling wind and the roaring tempest, one who walket* 
through the dense forests of Central India with his life in hiar 
hand, and his blood curdled in his heart, would bo prone to 
question its claim to prc-ominence iu this rospect« If America 
has spacious and rich fiolda of waving grain iudiciitiBg by 
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tbeir general appearance an unusual degree nf fertilityp the 
same eight irould regale our eyes here if our country were as 
lightly tated as it is, and its agricultural population aa far 
advanced in the art of cultivation as their brethren on the 
other side of tKo Atlantia If America has pictursquo valleys 
surrounded by chains of lofty, forest-clad hills, and variegated 
by sheets of vegetatiou smiling amid woods of giant troes^ one 
who like myself has gazed enraptured on the valley of the 
Soane from a giddy height, or feasted on tho varied olements 
of tho scenery pronounced by Dr. Duff tho most romantic 
bo had seen either in tho Old or in the New World, would 
not wlhingty give it tho palm of victory. If America boa an 
almost interminable line of sea-coast, rich in hshcries and 
opportunities of aavigation, India can oven in this respect 
stand a competitioti with it; while the beauties of its cifton- 
slve prairies arc not unseen within the precincts of our fertile 
plains. And lastly, if America unites within its broad limits 
all diversities of ctimato and varieties of soil, India may even 
more appropriately bo called, or lias more appropriately boon 
called, the epitome of the world. 

Indeed, tho external aspect of America does not appear at 
first sight to be different from that presented by our country. 
As you travel in that distant laud, tho Buocossiona of corn- 
fields and meadows, orchards and groves, hills and valleys, 
rivora and rivulets you see are fitted to recall to your mind 
familiar acenea in your own country. It is when you narrow¬ 
ly examine the varied elomeuts of tho scenery before you that 
you notice the ilifferonce. The woods in external appearance 
are not different from those here, but the trees of which they 
oonaist are certainly different Tho elm, the beach, the 
maple, the sycamore, tho sturdy oaU and the ospon with its 
quivering loaves,—these are the inanimate grandeurs of tho 
American forests ; wbllo a siaglc tree which you can hail as an 
old friend is not visible within their often broad limits. The 
trtecs moreover arc not so umbrageous; they do not spread 
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around their crowns rich canoptee of branohee and Icavea of a 
hemiaphneal shape as trees here ; while a tree approaching 
in grandeur the giant banian with its daughter pTanta forming 
** a pillared-shode" is of course unknown In American forteata^ 

I bad DO opportunity of seeing tfie romantic forests of tho 
Western regiona of that vast country, but 1 have come back 
with the impression that in foiest^accoery wc beat the Ameri-* 
cans as decidedly as they boat ua m ihoir grand lake Bcenery* 
Some of the States, particularly the New Euglaifd States; 
on the Atlantic Seaward, are full of small, natural takes, 
which spread their tianaparcnt^ ailTcr waters in the vicinity 
of thriving towns or on the out skirta of frequented railroads; 
and the regions west of the Rocky Mountains liave e^ttensivo 
shoots of water variegating the scenery associated with them. 
But these, though sure to be considered splontUd inland lakes 
in any other country, are but earnests of tlie grandeur of tlie 
lakC'Scenory of America. The Eve inland seas on the North, 
Lake Superior connected with Lakes Michigan and Huron 
and communicating by means of broad channels with Lakes 
Ride and Ontario, are really the giants ; and the thousands 
of miles of inland navigation they render feasible, together 
with the forests covering the shores and the towns raised 
thereon, togothor also with their innumerable docks and wharves 
and the beautiful steamem pi owing their waters, often calm 
but at times lashed up into uncontrollable violence, are among 
the luxuries and couvenieDcos of American life unknown in 
this or any other country of Asia; or perhaps the world- 
Speaking of those inland seas, an American gehtlemau said 
** Britiabcra speak of the Lake sccucry of England, Scotland 
and Ireland in oxtiavagaut terms of praise : let mo however 
tell you that the smallest of these five lakes is big onongh to 
awalbw up England, Scotland and Ireland with all the beauty 
of thozr lako scenery T' This is a fair spocimen of American 
brag and bluster, far the largest of these lakes, Lake Supe* 
rior, is about onc^bali of the size of Euglaud and Walesi anti 
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the five taken together could not perform the gastronomic feat 
alluded to by my American friend ! 

From the stupendous fresh water lakes of America to the 
crowning glory of American scenery, the Falls of Niagara, 
the tranBitioa is natural enough. Americaaa boastof these sights, 
as conatituting the peculiar physical excellency of their ooun- 
Ujr and as fitted to gire it the forcmoat place among the 
countries of the world in natural scenory. These are tho 
Tosemite valley,wcstof the Rocky Mo an tains in Caltfomia, tho 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, and the Falls of Niagara betwcou 
the Lakes Eirio and Ontario. Tho Yosemite valley with its 
giant trees, its stupendous rocky walla, and numoroua cataiocta 
dashing along their aides is grand indeed ; but though I had 
no opportunity of feostlag on this scene of rugged grandeur 
I believe it has its counter part in our country, which ia 
aubUmityof mountain scenery surpasses all tho other countries 
of the world* The Mammoth Gave with its magnificent dia- 
taneea is certainly a unique feature of American scenery ; 
and we liave nothing of tho kind to put in competition with 
it. We are however by no means over-auxious to have a 
Bubt-aranoan continent wherein whole cities may be buried, or 
a safe burial place secured, compared with which the catacombs 
of Rcire are what a pigmy is compared with a giant f Cer¬ 
tainly the crowning glory of American scenery is the Niagara 
with itB green waters, suigfng rapids and precipitous and 
Daajeatic Falk. Tho world has many cataracts and falls, and 
I have seen not a few of them. Years ago I was more than 
onoe lulled into a sort of meditative, dreamy repose, while sea- 
^ in the veranda of a small villa raised on one of the well- 
known hi Ik in the vicinity of Mirxapore, by the warbling sound 

A rivulet descending through a serios of natural platfortna 
on one^fiide, and the thundering noise of a narrow stream of 
, VA^fipcoutiiig. out of a bi>; hole aud plungiag fvnously into 
basin about a hundred and fifty feet below on the 
About four years ago on my way to Nynce Tal I traced 
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a cataract froin a green volcanic lake up throngh a narrow 
precipitous gorgo till ka pleasant, lulling hum thickened into 
a deafening roar. And two years ago 1 stood boforo rugged 
rocka m the vicinity of Simla, and saw several streams cT 
pouring water issuing out their river sidos, and dashing down 
into deep basins with a momentum which nothing in nature 
seemed fitted to resist. But these roaring cataracts ought not 
even to be named in the same breath with. Niagara, just as tho 
Mir^api^re hills ought not to be named in the saone breath 
with the acreal snow*covered, glittering heights of the Hima^ 
lay as ! The world has many cataracts, but only one Niagara 

¥ 

and the eoenei^ associated with it is unutterably gloriouBt as 
well as unique. 

Before however I state what I eaw of the Falls and in the 
vicinity of the [Falb, I must recall to the reader's mind some 
well known facts regarding them. Tbe river Niagara is only 
thirty*six miles long, and its business is to carry the euper'^ 
fluous waters of the Inland Seas clustering around Lake iSriei 
and connected with it by broad chuunelB, with Lake Ontaiioi 
and hurl them through tho river St Lawrence into the Atlantic, 
To clear thU short distance aud perform its duty, it has to do 
what no river on tho surface of the globe has, viz., to proceed 
in a majestic course for some miles, and then to tumble and 
dash and foam for about a mile down a rugged descent, then 
to leap over ledgos of rocks about a hundred and sixty feet 
high and fall headlong into a circular basin of unknowti 
depth, then to proceed iu an under current for about a couple 
of miles, then to brook out into a roaring whirlpool, and 
uUimately to enter its resting place with the calm majesty 
with which it set out. No river in the world paeaes through 
BO many vicisdtudes as Niagara, and tbexeforo no river attmeta 
such crowds of admiring visitors- 

My starting point was the railway station at Bufialo, the 
thriving city which the magic of civilisation baa raised at^tho 
very source of this wonderful little river; and of ooum wo 
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daslied at roilmj srpced along its course, occasionally catching 
glimpsee of ita splendid shoot of greou waters. Ou this iron 
rood 1 eaw what 1 hod nerer soon in my life-timo, a locomo* 
live race* I hod seen celebrated racers spurring their trained 
homSt'^neckor naught^' with railway speed along circular paths 
guarded by palisades; our notional eccos fioshing along macO' 
domised roads in all the glitter of their bmsen appendages 
set on by a spirit of,competition deprecated in vain by their 
tortured inmates; elephants of prodigious size and stature 
goaded by iron pikes into the hurry and excitement of a 
furious, competitive mu \ big camels with their long necks 
and unsightly gear running side by side with one another 
with a fury indicative of the rivalry of their owners, or their 
determination to beat one another; and human runnets mov¬ 
ing forward by giant strides towards the goal lured on by 
tempting prizes, I had moreover seen on the blue waters of 
the Nynee Tol lake oioe barges guided by beautiful ladies and 
manned by pleoaure-seekiog gentlemen, dashiug along at 
furious speed towards porticos and verandas crowded with 
groups of gaily dressed spectators, ready to express their gra- 
tulation in deafening cheers and shouts of applause* But a 
locomotive race, two locomotives with trains of cars full of 
travellers behind them runuiug a race along two parallel roads, 
the drivers engaged in working the engines into extraordinaiy 
speed;—this grand, but by no nieaus osauiing sight cannot bo 
seen out-side the pale of the New World* In the race between 
the train we were in and that running alongside of ui we 
were, 1 must ^candidly confess, thoroughly beaten* The 
driver of the liv^ train bad the gallantry or astuteness to 
give us the victory at the outset: we outran our fellow-com¬ 
petitor, smil^ at his defeat, and looked at our triumph with 
Belf-€om|dacency. But our exaltation was shortlived, for be¬ 
fore we hod once more settled down into the mouotony of 
life,, the train left behind approached, drove past, and left us 
very fitr indeed behind* The whole scene was once more 
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enacted} and then otir enemy left ua behind to be seen no 
more, I muet cay I felt relieved ivbeu the com petition waa over 
I arrived after about an hour'a drive at the small town called 
Niagara in the vicinity of the Falls, took up lodgings, left my 
bag and baggage in a nice room, hired a conveyance, and 
hastened to gratify a cunoaity, which had been intensified in 
proportion as I had approached the otfject fitted to set it at 
rcBti and which was now entirely uncontrollablo, or too violent 
to be restrained. We drove through one or two of tne streets 
of the rising towUipasscd through a shady walk, and found 
ourselves before the lofty towers of what is called the New 
Suspension Bridge, a light and graceful bridge built* at a cob! 
of about siK lacs of rupees, 12GB feet long and 190 foot above 
the surface of the waters. While driving through this long 
but narrow bridge, I hod my first view of the Falls towards 
the left Are those the celebrated Falls of Niagara 1" 
** YeSj they are" said the driver. My spirit sank within me, 
my bright anticipations changed into gloomy disappointment, 
and I felt disposed to say—"never believe in glowing descrip- 
iiom of natural Bccoery/' We crossed the beautiful bridge, 
aod as we approached Table Bock, the vantage ground on the 
Canadian side whence a magnificent view of the Falla might 
be obtained, my drooping Bpirits began to riae, and the catar^ 
grew upon me. Approaching this rock, and standmg 
beneath the magnificent hotel by which it is overshadowed 
with my &co towards the riv^r, I carefully surveyed the Fallr, 
Towards the right 1 saw tho Horae-ahoe Fall, a aheob of 
green water 2876 feet broad overleaping a ledge of rocks onco 
aomewhaflike a horse-shoe but now like the letter A inverted, 
about 153 feet high, and dashing down in an unbroken setiaa 
of foam log streams, variegated with lines, so to apeak, of des¬ 
cending waters with their original green color unchanged, on 
the bosom of the basin below, and sending up by virtue of. 
the law reaction a bright cloud of curling spray, almost oa 
high os the curiously shaped hill from which it &lla down 
2 
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headlong. Towards tho left, at some diataace, on the otf^er 
side of the river, I saw tbe Americati Fail, another sheet of 
water about 900 feet broad overieapuig a straight line of rocks 
103 feet high, and desoondiag in a similar series of fonniog 
etroama sirailarly variegatedj hot lookiag much brighter on 
account of the intervening distance, into the basioj and send¬ 
ing up a siniikr cloud of spray. Between these two majestic 
falls there is the Centre Fall, a sprout of Coaming water, in- 
coDsiderable when compared with either of its two great 
neighbours^ but brooder than any fall our country^can boost 
of. It is about a hundred feet broad, and from a distance 
appears td be only a portion of the American Fall While 
you stir, on the other side of the bridge, you see a couple of 
falls, by' DO means larger than I he cataracts in the yloirnty of 
Simla. The smaller falls unite their oeoselesa roar with the 
eteroal thunder of the larger ones ; and a wild melody, some¬ 
what like that raised in a tempestuous sea by the jarring 
elements, is perpetually, unintermittently heard. Tbe cele¬ 
brated female poet, whose apostrophe to the Falls of Niagara is 
nearly as sublime as Coleridge’s apostrophe to Mont Blanc, 
represents their melody as grander than that of the sea, for 
the sea has its seasons of calm preceding and succeeding its 
seasons of agitation, while the thundering roar of the Falls is 
eternal, ceaseless, unintermittent aad unremitting* If Byrou 
coutd appropriately say to the ocean—*' Such as creation's dawn 
beheld, thou rollest now,’* it might be said of the Falls--Such 
SA creation's dawn heard, yo roar now! 

While Stan Jing on this vantage ground, with my head cooled 
by tbe Bcatiorcd spu^ descendiDg on and around its in pleasant 
ihowers, 1 was led, 1 know not by what magic power, to fix my 
gave on the American Full so completety that ! ^mo&t forgot 
lAe ^htaice of that toward my right, or of those smaller ones 
whif^ body cares much about And my thoughts inter- 
lOpMthemselTCStnto A glorious virion.^ heavens, roethought, 

e' ' 

wm suddenly opened, and a grand stream of biasing diamond. 
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with here and there a streak of cmcralcb aod sapphires dca- 
oended therefrom to eoricb oiir poor earth* ,Attd the vision 
was sweet to me, and 1 gitsed aod gazed till the tears trickled 
down tny cheeks. Never ia my life-time have I been more 
deeply ofiTected hy a natural scene; acdnever has tlio oomnee^ 
tiou of this mu-strickon world with one in&tutely more durable 
and more glorious burst on my view with such defloiteness 
of shape and vividness of coloring! 1 gazed upon,the Falls' 
from the various well-known points of intercat; the American! 
Fall hurled down convulsive from Prospect Park; the entire 
sweep of &klls and bridges from Luna Island, the majestic 
curve of the HoiBeshoe Fall from a point of Goat* Island so 
thickly covered with grand forest trees;—1 gazed ou tho' 
rapids from a bridge nearly a mile above the Falls manifesting 
their fury in a broad mass of see tiling, boiling, tumbling and 
dasbing waters on the featful whirlpool caused by the sudden 
outburst of the under^carrent set in motion by the descending 
waters, perhaps a hundred feet below the surface of the river ; 
but nothing seen in the vicinity made so deep an impresaloa 
on my mind; and as I now think of Ni^ara I have before the 
eye of my mind the blaring streams of diamonds and emeralds 
on which my gaze was &$tened when I stood on Table Rock. 

The remark,'' man only is vile'’ forces itself on the mind 
with special emphasis when it is in deep communieti with the 
beauty and subUmity of nature. The majestic Falls of 
Niagara seem eminently fitted to lift up oi>r souk from the 
dust, their cradle ” towards things unseen, eternal and glori¬ 
ous ; the unutterable spLendouis of the world abovcw But tho 
dark stories of murder and suicide that haunt, ghostlike, their 
vailed points of interest, prove indisputably that their un¬ 
utterable grandeur has bad an effect upon (roil and sinful 
man other than might legitimately have been anticipatedw 
The guide showed spots aurrounded by gloomy, as well os thoa^ 
encompassed by bright associations. Hero a love-lorn swain 
threw himself into the rapids and was imtatitaiMouBly hurled 
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over the ledge by the boueding Fall; there a jilted maid closed 
her career of sorrow and remorse in a deliberate leap into the ^ 
bosom of the dashing waters; and yonder a person in a mo* 
ment of ‘'temporal^ insanity" coolly walked to the brow of a. 
projectiug crag and jumped down into destructiom But all 
the stories clustering around this unique acme of joshing 
waters and wild melody are not of a gloomy^ repellent cha^. 
racter* Some are fitted to stir up within ua a mingled feeling 
of admiration and aadoeas i and with one of these 1 will con* 
dude my moat incomplete, imperfect and unworthy sketch of 
the Falla of Niagara. There was a tall, slender, palefaced 
hermit by dame Frauds Abbotj who came, with a few books 
and instruments of music, to cultivate what might bo callcd^ 
an intimate peraonal acquaintance with the magnificent fiills,, 
He gazed upon them from all points of interest, and became 
so passionately enamoured of them that be made up his mind, 
never to leave the vicinity during the remaining days of hU. 
life* Foiled in an attempt to build a new but, he mode on old 
one in Coat Island his abode. Here he led a retired life, 
ahuDDing intercourae with men, and concealing his own aula-, 
cedents with scrupulous care; his business being gasing on the, 
Boenc by day and singing its praise by night. Ho made a. 
point, not only of looking at the Falls daily from unfrequented 
crags, but of enjoying a daily bath in the stream f^rfully 
near the seething rapids. One morning he jumped into the 
waters to take his usual bath, and wua seen no tnore. His 
body .was found after a week at the mouth of the river ; and, 
buried with honor aa that of a man who was a devotee of 
■ Niagani, and sealed his singular devotion to it with the blood, 
of noartyidoiE I 

hov^ sea^ly spaoe left for reference to the heroic adven* 

>1. 1 .■ I ■ 

with: this stream, such as that completed by 
in the preionce of the Prince of Waloi^ ho 
Wri^ a man on his shoulders on a ropo thrown acro^ the 
whirlpool rapids from one end to the other* Suffice it t(V 
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Bay tliat tlieae adventuiea, maay af which hard rcsuttcd iu 
oasaaltleB, aie worthy of a race which has not been Burpasaed 
in fbolhardineafl, as well as in many feitures of character ol 
an exceedingly oommeadabLe type< Tho sketch of the majes*^ 
tic FaliSj though very» very poor and unworthy, may extort 
the exolamatioa—" Out of thy own mouth will I judge thee ft 
I have repeatedly o^rmod that in wealth and magnificeace 
natural Boeneiy our country ia by no means behind the Unitod 
^itatea of America; but in what 1 have said regarding this 
pride and glory of the States 1 have given ihom the palm in 
the moat uuquallBed and emphatic manner conceivable, I 
admit that we have not a Fall that dcserres even tb be named 
ID the same breath with Niagara; but we have certainly some 
scones of magnificence, poculiax to our country, which we may 
cast in the teeth of those who ca$t tho eternal dash and root 
of the Falls in ours* We have the Himalayas with their 
alabaster c^wns repoaiog in ethereal glory far above the 
mist aod clouds which so often come betweon tho pure 
sapphire ef tho ethereal regions and tho beauties of nature 
clustering on the bosom of mother earlh. We have our mag* 
nifieont glactcra rodocting on crystal bosoms ^the varied pris* 
matic colours of the rainbow, our snow-covered inauntum sides 
DOW wrapped In a heavenly flame, then covered with a sheet 
of sapphire, and anon presenting in agreeable succossion the 
varied glowing hues between the dull grey of an ordinary 
pieee of marble and the glittering splendour of polished, 
riuning silver with the Bun-beoms playing upon it. Surely 
we have enough of glory to balance, if not surpass that of th<» 
world-famous Niagara with its dashing tarrenta, clouds of 
spray, and grand, riiiubow curves. But oUs 1 our boost musA 
atop herOi When from tho physical condition of the two coun^ 
trieot ID which either of tbeni need not biush when ptaaod jii^ 
fidr comparison with the other, wo pass to that of Ibcir popu^ 
tptton% the diffbrcDOC noiiceahle is of the moat striking 
When wc go from India or Asia itself to America, wt co^ 
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|il6to B broad leap iVt>m eooial and moral etagnatiOD to feireriah 
acti?ity and ceaselesa progroas l^from Iran immoroable con^ 
qarvatioa to go-okeadUm of tbo most radical type 
death to life! It id impossible for mo in a tiasno of goaaifv 
each as ibese papers are, to present an adequate Yiew of tbo 
p^resdre tendencies of the American people; and 1 will 
B(Oi attempt sacb a task* Let me content myself with a brief 
reference to, not of course a graphic delineation of the varied 
traits of character one notices in America as one dashes along, 
railway speed, from place to piece within its ample bounds* 

1. The Americans are a great people for ” guessing/^ as 
English men are for ** fancying*” Ask an Englishman if he 
will go to a fair, his reply is sure to be —^ I fancy I will” or 
** I fancy not” Put the same question to an Americaui and 
tlie answer will be the same with the slight diderencOj that 
lor the word ^ fancy” you will see the word '^^osa” substituted* 
Sentences, short and long, beginning with or ending in I 
guess” are the staple, so to speak, of Mendly chilchat in 
America \ nay the national habit of ** guessing” is sometimes 
apparent in serious conversation, platform oratory and even in 
pulpit elocution* It is by guessing^’ that the Trans-Atlantic 
connns of our masters decide whether they are to eat a parti¬ 
cular dish, take a particular food, or be ” on the cars” at a 
particulaF hour of a particular day. And their habit of 
^ guessing” is leading them, like the shrewd guesses of cun- 
Bmnmate politicians and the clever hypotheses of eminent 
adentistSi to truth, and nothing but truth* A gentleman at 
Oineinnati guesiied” that India was a part of Australia, how 
lug he could not very likely divine; wbUe another in an 
Baiteni State guessed that, as I was a native of India, I must 
mIm beeii in'A%liaiiiBtaii when the Prince Imperial had been 

there 11! It is but fair to ai|i| tiiaiaucii 
confusion of ideas is very rarely noticed in a oouatfy which 
in geneiml tntelligenoeis, if not ahead of, by no means behind 
any other country on the surface of the globe. 
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S. The srienoe of puffing*' has nowhere made Buch grand 
piogreaa aa m America. Faffing h the vefj antipodes of 
gaeadng. OneBSiog indii^tes modesty and diffidence, but 
puffing shows impudence and brass. That the two should 
flourish in one and the eame country, progreaBiog band in 
hand, is a marvel, and this tnarvel one sees realiEod in the New 
World. Advertisements are really ubiquitous, being seen on 
the walls of houses, arches of bridges, panes of windows, and 
sides of lamp'posts;—being thickly strewn around you in 
streets cars, on sidewalks^ along the rattling rail, and over the 
foaming channel. And the coltimna of odvertbementa in 
Newspapcrii a man could not hurriedly glance .over in an 
ordinary life-time. The tone is the eame In all Mesars A 
and Co's tonic has been proved by a hundred thousand expert^ 
menti a potent remedy for debility of all deacriptions; wh3e 
Messrs B and Go, have been cordially thanked by tbouaands 
of persons of both sexes snatched from the very jaws of death 
by their excellent and sure remedy for consumption and all 
kinds of pulmonary disorders. Mr. C's Hair reitoref is anre, 
not merely to restore grey heir to its original color, but even 
to crown ^ bald decrepitude" with a rich cluster of luxuriant 
ringlets; and Mr. D bos a magic preparation which, rubbed 
over the rinkled cheeks of a lady who is celehiatiDg the 
eightieth year of her life amid a troop of children and grand* 
children, is sure to spread over them the tenderness and blusb 
of “ sweet seventeen ” and so enable her to cut a brilliant 
figure in balls and theatres before her dust is mingled with 
that of her fathers. But these oracular odveitisements are 
not confined to the New World, and so can not be himight 
forward as spe^mens of the progress the science of, 
guffing ia ipaking there* But America hm itM pecnlw me* 
tbodo of crying up raritias, l^ld I must allude to them. Dq . 
you know, dear reader, what a Brass Band is { Imagine a long 
car with a number of musicians, each furnished with a must* 
cal instrument of polished brass and prodigious shee, seated^ 
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tround^ drawn by six capariaan^d horBea of " mettle true." 
4a the grmi vehicle pasaes alowly and majeatioallyi aVroet 
atraioB of muaic are wafted by the buxom wiads to your 
(^ptivated eara ] and of course your eyes naturally turn to- 
^arda the gay centre of your preaent enjoyment I and the 
iUst thing you see is an advertisement of theatrical impoitanco 
cither dancing m the air above or pasted around the sidea 
c^ the magic car* What a gulf impaamble between this con- 
tpvance o£ adrertiEiDg music and the tom-toms of our couti* 
try! But the science we are speahing of has been carried 
even to a higher stage of development* On tfie roof of one of 
the houses ^in New Tork, occupying a prominent position in a 
square where a number of streets meet> and a park smiling 
aJoDg dde one of them invites streams of gaily dreaaed lou&- 
l^rs in the evening, you see a large canvass hung np, and 
magic lantern views exhibited on it for apparently public 
good. You thank the owner from the hottom of your bear^ 
and pause in front of the building to enjoy the viewa Your 
eyes are regaled by a grand view of a watering place about 
thirty or forty miles off; and a wish aprioga up in the inmost 
lacesaes of your heart to go and sea the romantic spot. The. 
difGnulty with you is simply expressed by the monosyllablo. 

How V But, thanks to tbo owner, you have not fisr to go 
for aH neoeasaiy information, Do you not see the names of 
at least two or th^ee companies running conveyances and 
steamers to the favored resorts with the rates and prices wiit^' 
ten in brood chaiocters below the colossal view before your 
eyes t AdvettiseEient by Brass Bands and Magic LanteruB are 
improvements indeed on all the varied forms of puffing known 
ih the Wodd, so at least known to us! 

' 3. Anoihw marked feature of the American chometer is. 
inqtUriKtwfiesf. The stranger who goes to America^ specially 
from m old eounlKj represeatiug a crystallixed form of antique 
civillaitibtt must bo redoubtable enough to stand volLeyS' 
of qutotioiis emanating from the varied points of the oompassr 
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and appertaining to all varlotiea of i^ubjocta, Tho nature of 
the voTIey you havq to stand depends on tho sort of place you 
visit* and the nature of the mind you come aorosa You go 
to a quiet villiigei and coine acrosB a thriving farmer, and he 
is sure to besiege you with questiotis dtted to elicit all sorts of 
information regarding the varieties uf soil in your country, tha 
modes of agriculture resorted to* tim implemcnta employed* 
ooed time, harvest, the quality of the groin gatJiered in, and 
the varied procoaaea through which it haa subsecfiently to 
pass. If yon visit a pictureaqno town embowered amid dumps 
of tr66.4, and surrounded by an ampliithcotre of hills, all about 
the towns of your own country* the locality of e-'ich, its aur- 
rounding?* its sti'eet system, its Lou^e;, its muidcipal rogula;' 
tions* and its arrangements for promoting the .cause of edu^ ' 
'Cation aud religion* will be Bcrutiniziugly enquired into. If 
you go to a city, you will bo chilled upon to submit for tho 
favorable consideration of your interlocutors a roughly sketch¬ 
ed plan of one of your great cities, and vivid pictures of one 
and all tho eomponent parts of your city life. If you come 
across a doctor, tlie diseases of your country, and the direct 
tions of the pharmacopeia, which bring theni to an end* 
Bometimes in euro but ofteuer in death, will bo tho topic of 
your oonvcTsation [ while if you come across a learned Doctor 
of Divinity or a Professor or Principal of some noted tJniver- 
sity* woe be to you if you are not ivcll up in all the isms and 
ologioB of your country and contiucut! Nor is it enough for 
you to be a living encyclopedia in all matters appertoiniug to 
your country f—you must be a Hercules in physical BtrengtU 
and a Job in power of endurance. For, whatever may be tho 
condition of yout mind or body, or the nature of your cir- 
cumatanoee, reply you must to long strings of questions about 
thiugs to your interlocutors novel and therefore interesting, 
You may be suffering from a headache, pain in the bread¬ 
basket within, ot sore throat; you may have to speak in a 
public meeting and SO need ft little preparatLon, you may have 
3 ' 
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giiren stifHcieiit ezCTciae to your litags in a erowdod bait, and 
so need a little roat; you tnay bavo aftoi a daj^e hard irork 
jmt come out of a snug library to breathe a little fresh air. 
You may^—but why multiply posaibillties 7 All of them put 
together will nob shield you from the UBCesaity of satisfy itig 
the curioflitj your presence elicits, or replying to the in numer¬ 
able questions repeatedly put to you by the group of anzioua 
enquirera you find yourself surrounded by. This inquiaitive- 
nesa is a grand element of the American character, though a 
source of no little annoyance to the traveller. Sometimes, 
however, it takes rather a ludicrous turn. A gentleman in 
one place‘ after having narrowly examined my tall, spare and 
Blender frame, the geometrical line, length without breadth, 
within which 1 conceal my worthy self, enquired if all my 
countrymen were as tall and as thin ae I was. Of course my 
interlocutor did not know that we have in Calcutta Babus 
each of whom could engulf or entomb within his prodigious 
oorporiety all the Presidents of the United States from 
Abraham Lincoln downwards 1 Another gentleman after 
having spoken of the Himalayas bad the oontmuityof his 
thought interrupted by a stone of rather a disagreeable else 
on the way, and immediately raised the question—Are there 
stones in India r 

4 The iaquisttivenesa of the American people is balanced 
by their communicativeness, Americaos are lovers of Mr 
play like John Bull to whom they are ao very nearly related ; 
and the gist of all they tell you is this—You tell me all 
about your country, and we will tell you all about our 
And it must be admitted that their knowledge of the history 
of their own country is both comprehensive and accurate. 
Nor b this to be wondered at, inasmuch as its histoiy extends 
direr a period at the most of about two hundred yeoia, A 
bread stream of historical facts recoding and narrowing os 
one books back across the chasm of ages untold,and ultimate- 

i 1 

!y losing itself among the uncertain legends of prehistoric 
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times,—such is not the theme of their study and meditation’* 
Theli' oQuntry is perhaps the oidy broad and exioDsivo country 
on the surface of the globe, which is without iutereeting 
antiquities, and traditions tilted to span bridgelike tbe chasm 
between a hazy past and tbe lumioouB proseiki Aud codsq^ 
queutlj much study or research is not needed to enable them 
to master the history of their country. But what of mounds 
and iDouQd*builders ? In the vicinity of some American towns 
you see mounds of prodigious dimeneions, and thes^ certainly 
are monuments of much historic^ value, inasmuch as they 
speak of by-gone races playing their part on the stage of 
history amid tho haziness of a distant past But the average 
Amencan is too busy to study the page of history concealed 
beneath these high and extensive mounds* The Revolution¬ 
ary wBiT and the streams of events meCtiBg in it, the consti¬ 
tution of the Republic and its wonderful development, tha 
Rebellion and its causes and Goneequences,—In a word events 
great and small embracing in their course a period of about 
two hundred years preceding the year of grace 1881, are his 
study, and his comprehensive knowledge of them it does not 
require much research to acquire. The communicativeness of 
the Americans you notice wherever you go. You enter & 
tUne and a stream of information Is poured into your listen* 
klg ears as you go round, and see the varieties arranged in the 
epartmoDts. iTou go into a manu^tory, and volumes of 
ezptanatioD 'ATe offered gratis by tho person who acts as yonr 
guide tbrottgh its varied departments^ Of course you now 
and then come, across in tbe palaces of manufacture a Bonsiblo 
man, who forms a right estimate of your worth and never 
bores you with learned explanations, regarding which you have 
to say what an unsophis^cated peasant said to Scott the cammea* 
talor, after having read hU Notes on the Pilgrim^s Progress 
“ Sir I have understood the book, and hope to be able to under¬ 
stand the nofes by and bye I’* At Cincinnati t came aci03a 
one of the shrewdest men iu America, and hod the pleasure 
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of beiDg shown round & Loaf Manufactory by hitn, Tho 
question he asked as he took me in was “ do you know Che* 
lUietry V* On being assumed that I did not, bo know the sort 
of animai he had to deal wUh^ nod offered oxplanationsi such' 
na evoked in my heart gratitude different indeed from that 
stirred up in the heart of a prisoner^ when the Presldiog 
Judge warned him againat self-incriminatim, and when ho . 
thanked his Lordship for using a long word which ho did not 
uoderstand { Araorican communicaCivencss, like American in^ 
quisiti^eness, takes sometinies a ludicrous turn. After I had 
been upwards of two nioaihs in America, and spoken in 
several puklio moetings, a gentleman very kindly informed 
lae that women had more liberty granted them in America 
than amongst oursolves in India I While I could not but feel 
deeply indebted for the piecQ of iuterestiug information 
inched in these words We Americaus have no King, 
the pereon at the hand of our administration ia called the 
President f' ' 

' 5. Love of free speech and fair argumont is another exceU 
lent trait of the American character I noticed several in^ 
staucesof this praiseworthy disposition, but I will only mention 
one^ While traveiling southward, and ignorant of the fact 
timt I had croasod the Rubicon of the Korth^ I created quite a 
sensation against me by denouncing the -teeported Negro 
Massacres in the Southern Slates. ** I had been' among rabid 
Northerners or Yankees,” said a number of voicesi “ and my 
ihiad had been poisoned “ 1 hod llstoued to lies, believed 
in lies, and was* uttering lies]” 1 rcspecLfuliy said that my 
information was derived from respoctable newspapers and 
reapectable politiclaosi. ''Respectable Newspapers and res- 
pootable politicians were liars t” That, 1 humbly suggested,, 
.wa^ no great compliment to their muclL beloved couDtry. My 
^oppononfca were fairly corn ere J, and emiles of approbation 
^brjlgbtetied many faces, and commendatory oxclamations issued 
out of many ■ lips* My pnncipal opponent changed bis 
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tone, and in a calmj perauasiT^ manner adriaed me to avoid 
wbat Lo called "aide isauea,” and abstain from jumping to 
unfavorable oonclualons* He however added with ompbasia 
that as I was in a free country I was at liberty to say wbat t 
pleased t £ was assured by a friendi to whom I reported this, 
conversation, that, if I bad gone down further south, tbia 
liberty of free speech would have been denied mc; I am apt 
to think differently^ Free speech b appreciated in tho Souths 
as well 03 in the North; but Negroes are scrupulously debarr^ 
ed from tho privilege. People there have for such a long tinao 
been in the habit of looking down upon them, that the ideo^ 
of sharing equal rights with a despised people has bo coma 
positively distasteful to them. The case is by no moans 
different here. Englishmen are passionately fond of free 
speech, but they assume an awkward attitud*^, and growl th^ 
moment they see a despised native bold enough to make use 
of that which they believe to be an inaliouable right of 
humanity. The axiom with all doiuiuant claaeca is, that inde^ 
pondence of thought and apoeeb ia a good thing, except when 
indulged in by tljc inferiors whom they are in the habit of 
despising. 

' 6* I will pass over certain traits of American character for 
the time-being, as they will appear prominently enough in tho 
course of my gossip; but I must refer to two of them before 
I bring this paper to an end, Tho Btrongost feature of Amo*' 
Qcan character is Amtsricaa veneration .for the past Ame¬ 
ricana at drat sight appear to enjoy the present, look forward 
with glorious anticipations to the future, and despise the past 
No people congratulate tbemaelves so warmly on their present 
attainmeats or regard their present condition with such oxu« 
herance of self-complacency, And no people look forward to 
the future with such glowing hopes and bright anticipations, 
Tbat^he country is the best country on the surface of the 
globe, the greatest in civilization and prosperity, is to them 
aa axiomatic truth. They can. not find words ovoninthe 
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vocabulary of their highly developed language to'expreBd 
their idea of the grandeur of its aceaery^ the greatneae of ita 
reaources^ and the glory of Its uaparalioled progress in eveiy-^ 
tiling grand and good^ And they are aatouished at the inteU 
lectual obtuseness, which fails to see that they are leading the 
■ van of civiltsation in the worlds and which is unmistakably 
evinced by some of the ridiculously self-complacent nations 
of the world* That they lock forward with a superabundance 
' of joy to the time when such ludicrous obtuacness will vanish 
iirto thin atr, and the whole world will clearly see the necessity 
of following their lead. What glorious visions, visions of 
monarchies t converted into republics, and republics clustering 
around the Great Republic, acknowledging it os their Leadert 
committing themselves unreservedly to its guidance, and con¬ 
ducted by it to opulence and prosperity, dance before the eyea 
of their winds as soon as they look forward to the future* 
The future, then, not the past, is that which brightens the 
imagination, gilds the fancy aod fires the soul of the Ameri^ 
can. And yet, parado^cal as it may appear, he combines his 
^ extmoFdinary enjoyment of the present and the future with a 
degree of veneration for the past, by no means inferior to that 
which characteriises nations which can trace their existence to 
prelijstorrc timea. Get into the Hall of Independence at 
Philadelphia, the Hall from the steps of which the Declara* 
lion of Independence was read on the 4rth of July I77d, and you 
will see Revolutionary Reliquea preserved with the care, and 
pointed at with the pride, with which the Ethnologist preserves 
fkud points to the remaanB of the Stone or Bronze period, 

' which by the way is often by do means more ancienh Every 
dty in America has its halls of arch«aotogy of which its ia* 
habitants are as proud as the Bomaos are of thetra, though 
the contents of these halls do not lead the mind back eveu 
to the recent date when Luther woe seen rising on his knees 
the stair-case of Pilate in the neighbourhood of one of thn 
gmndeat cathedrals of Eomel 
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‘ 7. The other feature of the national charaeter of the 
Americans to be noticed is their romantic kindness to strant 
gers. This has been an abiding good disposition of theirs^ 
and has perhaps-increased with their wealth and prospeiityt 
It was praised by Sydney Btnitli in his festive style, and it 
may be praised by the greatest humorist of the day in the 
same pleasant manner. Americans are justly proud of their 
boundless hospitality, and the Tarious orders of their society 
literally vie with one another in showing kindoees to" strangers. 
Of this fact I was made sensible by a variety of cheering in-* 
cidents. On being iutroduced by a minister to the Goueral 
in charge of one of tho largest, if not the largest, Amin uni-* 
tioQ Depots In America, he almost instinctively said :—** Sit 
you have come fmm a distant country, and we must offer you 
the hospitalities of the place." An order was instantaneously 
issued, and I was conducted through the store rooms, so full 
of uniforms, arms^ insignia, tents Ac., forming the boundary 
lipaitmenta of a quadrangle tastefully laid out. I entered a 
store-store at New York, and selected a pair of boots, the 
price of which was said to be hve doUars. 1 asked if any 
reduction was made, as in other stores, for preachers of the 
Qospel. He took my campanion aside, had a quiet talk with^ 
him, came back, and will deduct live per cent for 

your being a stranger 1 was shivering in a Railway car on 
account of a sudden attack of fever. A gentleman saw me 
in this condition, brought a number of seats together, made 
a nice little bed for me, asked me to make one of his valise as' 
my pillow, and made me as comfortable as under the circums'i 
tancea I could be, When we both reached our terminus, my 
kind unknown friend would not even bear to be thanked 
He took back his valise, paid me a compliment, saying “ tha^ 
from my very look he could hnd that I was a gentleman,' 
and walked off, I once got into a street car, asked the con^ 
ductor to have the kindness to show mo, a stranger, a parti* 
cular raiiwaj^ station or “ Depot/' When I reached the spot. 
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be Shopped ihec^, jumped out, allowed me tbo proper by- 
patli, find then took leave* Innumerable proofa of such kiad^ 
ness were showered down upon mo hj all classes of people^ 
And it would take a volume to eauinerate the varied tokens 
of kindness lavished upon me in (he almost innumerable 
houses in which I was entertained as a g^ost, at all timos^ 
but specially when I was itb But American hospitality has a 
limit; and woe be to you if you are mistaken either for a 
Negro or eVen for a Chinaman 1 I shall have» when speaking 
of Amerieaa politics, to refer to the Negro and the Chinese 
questions; and 1 shall not prematurely call up sHn discus- 
sioDB, the keenest of any diacusBione known to human beings 
Let idae conclude with the remark of a kindhearted Minister 
of the Qoapel on the eulject!—“ We are as a nation disposed 
to be kind to every body but a Negro!”—a remark which 
elicited from me the response—as English people and 
Americana in India are disposed to be kind to every body but 
a poor native of India 1" The white and the dark man may 
oocasionidly meet on ezoellent terms of ^iendsbipp but. unless 
radically changed by religious induenco of the moat potent 
type, th^ can not Hve together in pence. And yet the world 
is said by the optimist to be in a natwral oondition 1 

Bah Chakdaa Bose. 
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'-^To an inqamitive native of liOwet Bengal nothing can be 

d^ply Btiiking than a stndy of the 
lifb of the rural population of mtorio# 
children of the soil, compelled by 
io -^uQ the ^mipt Infiiienceacf th^^fincment 

seem like j^oeephe^' 
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bom^ en&moured of distress, and load up to thie day a life of 
antedeluviaa simplicity, Thoir children, tbo oSapnng of 
tomperanee and moderation, know do want which their village 
homes do not aupply, no happier state of which they may 
be envious* Bred up in Ignorance, and nccuatomed from their 
infancy, to circumacribo and control the unruly desires of tho 
hutnan mind, they feel and make others feel, that their 
humble lot is the lot of the whole human race, and it ia 
owing to this happy delusion, that the children rwe found 
here to rovcl up to their 11th or I2th year in a state of 
Adamic nudity* 

The isolated hamlets and villages, scattered fayr and wido 
over the pleasant districts of Bhagulpore and Monghyr, bear 
a fantastic reflemblnnce to small coral blonds dotting the 
brood expanse of the Pacific, in as much na they, like thorn, 
scorn to defiance tho never ending ebb and fiow of the tide 
of civilization; and tbo inhabitants of these villagea bear 
at least in one point of view, perhaps a still stronger reseni' 
blance to the mountaineers of Switzerland, or tho hill tribea 
of Thibet 

The penniUsB philosophic traveller of Ireland, speaking of 
the Swiss mountaineers, tells ns that those dwellore of the 
Snowy Alps are so zealously fond of their mountain hornea, 
that they seem unwilling to yield a jot of their genniue 
manners for a world of Italian civilization; and this traveller 
among the Himalayan assures ne with the veracity of a 
historian that whilst the fioroeat storms and hurricanes rage 
in tho valleys and ravines of the mountains and scatter ruin 
and devaatation far and wide among the hapless villages of 
the plaiuB, the happy tribes of the mountains inhabiting 
regions bey<md tho reooh of storm live in oomparative peace 
and enjoy the cheering eunahiae of a cloudless fiimaanent 

.Whatever truth tbero may ho in the reports of these 
mpuniain travellers, experience ohservation will shew that 
the common people of Behar are certainly like thow tribes 
4 
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of tho HimalayaBj beyond the reach of one kind of storm, viz 
the storm of ezpensiye civilizatioii which perhaps in no dis^ 
tant day will sweep gyer the whole length and breadth of 
India in its tempestuous career ; but happily for the repose 
of these people who struggle hard for their precarious sub¬ 
sistence and force the churlish soil of the mount alas to yield 
a scanty supply of food, that luxury and rodoement have 
been bunished to towns and cities* Happy are they, who 
even to 'this day are “ far from the maddenning crowd's 
ignoble strife" and who still enjoy the advantages of pure 
air aod heathful exercise and of all that is most refreshing 
and invigo^faUng in its effects. 

The prindpal motive I have in view in writing these pages^ 
is to present a faithful picture of the manners aud habits 
nf the Beharees to our brethren in Bengal, who remarkably 
accurate, as they lire, in their knowledge of even the High¬ 
landers of Scotland or the mountaineers of Wales, betray a 
shameful ignorance when they are called upon lo apeak any¬ 
thing about the character of their turban-headed neighbours. 
It is to dispel this awful gloom of ignorance that 1 light up 
this oildamp, depending entirely upon the sympathy of my 
countrymen among whom there are many who have leamt 
to gaze with eagle eye at the dazzling spleudour of truth—' 
who like her more in her modest attire of ^mple words than 
in the meretricious ornamentB of rhetoric, more suited to 
hide the loathsome deformity of a tovm wench, than to im- 
prove the native channs ol a lovely virgin* 

The age of thetion is gone by, the thrice-told tale of a 
grandmother does not please us—few people sympathise with 
the Bpnows of lovers though their terurs may be as salt as 

those of Hamlet, shed in honor of his god-lLke father, and 

',11 1 ^ 

. ns.piehtiiul as those cf Hicbe melting into and feeding end- 

humble photographer of village life 
Iw'should not indulge in. dreams of -fancy. It is 

i^jtd lptsake specubtioo ftr regions of truth* 
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Therefore avaunt, ye winged horses of the muBes, tempt not 
a homely pedestrian to rum. Truth ia my watchword. 1 
will follow her closely as a bird*s eye view of a Bobar village 
will not satisfy the growing scepticism of my brethren in 
BengaK They would come to the perusal of my work with 
full expectatioii of every thing which nothing less than a 
diary or an almanack can supply. They expect me to cat tho 
Behaii meal, to put on his dress, to sleep on bis restless couch, 
to smoke his favoiite Ganja and then send forth Vblumea of 
contaminated smoke through the nostrils, yawning like tho 
half-extinct craters of some moving volcano, ito sing bis gipsy 
like songs with the wild music of bladder and bai^ to many 
a Behari girl, to know fully their matii^e rites and tho 
nature of their nuptial jollity, and perhaps to shoulder the 
wooden foot of a bier, to convey the lifeless body of the 
deceased to the holy waters of the Qangest These and no¬ 
thing less than these will satisfy the obstinate sceptioifim of 
modern free-thizikere. Ask a school-boy the reason of his 
enquiring after the authenticity of a narrative or the veracity 
of a historian and he will readily burst forth in the language of 
indigoation, and perhaps ask like the author of the village. 

On Mincio’s banka in Crasat^s bounteous reign 
If Tyterus found tho golden age again 
Shall sleepy bards the flattering dream praloi^ 

Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan Song f 
Shall we from Truth and Nature widely etray 
Where Virgil, not where fancy, leads the way. f* 

And thus giving out hta reason in zbymd, he wilt plume 
himedf on hts laudable love of truth and manly rejection of 
fiction. Such being the fate of a projector in the republic 
of letters, especially that of m romanoo writer, 1 would fain 
leave the flcireiy field of fbtitioua literature to those power¬ 
ful minds that can euccesefully lift themselves up to the ether- 
tal regions of imagination, and soar, if their argumenta de- 
ismiif to the highest heaven of' invention; and tbuB leanng 
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the rhetorif^ the rhyme and the eloquence to dignify their 
compositionI would fain seek repose in an humble theme 
and homely etyle, and lying ai tolerable ease upon the reetleee 
Bofa of my belored people, will drink in the toTTents of worde 
rushing forth with uncommon vehemence and wonderful 
rapidity from the trumpet tongue of an infuriated termagant, 

^ Before I invite my readers to the perusal of this humble 
production I must inform thorn at the outset that it is a 
riarratiye ^Essentially composed of one’s own personal ebserva- 
tlons, replete with such facts only aa have been collected in and 
course of my peregrinations. This being the scopo of tho 
work,4t would be seen that each chapter of this little treatise 
will be a short essay complete and 6nishcd in itself Such 
being the design there will be very little of construction or 
harmonious development of plot 

One word more and I shall bring the introductory part 
of my narrative to a dose. Men who Lave seen the 
light of heaven upon tho richest and most picturesque of 
Persian carpets, who have been cradled m tlie midst of alter* 
nate luicury and repose and fed from their infancy from every 
possible variety of viands richly suited only to the fastidious 
taste of the silken children of the nobility, who have been 
carried when young from lap to lap like a golden ball in the 
hands of needy nurses—who have been accustomed to ioflict 
wrongs upon wrongs, upon their leas fortunate brethren, who 
have in the prime of their life voluntarily exposed themselves 
to the fiery ordeal of temptation and ensnared and burnt 
many a hapless*damsel with the consuming fire of brutal lust, 
and then triumphed over the ruins of a cuckolded husband 
without the slightest trace of remorse, whose noct^imal delight 
Js to wallow, with swiniah avidity upon tho filthy mere of 
Uq^o^ and then perhaps leave their pestilential haunts aud 
noisy taverns to reel with Eoheleas wabt upon street? to shew 
to the grintuDg multitude a brute in the form of a man—who 
at 'the'unexpected bre^ of day, f^dvance to thou: homes with 
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tqtrenDg steps and half-shut eyes, to sleep ofT the debftuch 
and convert day into night, and then turn up ia their sober 
moments reform ere and patriots and boost of their courtly 
ignorance of vilbgie manners and village life*—such people will 
find little of interest here^ 1 venture not to take in my company 
the sons of patricians and inmates of palaces, lest the rude and 
unsavoury smell of barley and poppy, of wheat and Indian 
com invWe the nice noso of nobility. If any lover ond ad-» 
raircr of truth, in spite of *niy open avowal, fcvor mo with hia 
company, I will take him from house to house to satisfy his 
curiosity, and procure for him such Tcfreshmoat as sincere 
hospitality of this humble people wilt place at his disposal. 

Kegarding ourselves sufhco it to say that I will not thin 
and 'lengthen the tedious thread of my narrative when I 
shall necGMsarily grow dull for lack of matter. Mareover,;it is 
not my aim to supply the deficLency of matter by taxing 
the faculty of imagination, A man who depends entirely upon 
his imagination not supported by facts, foolishly seeks an 
unabated course of popularity. He is ambitious of supplying 
water to a large town with a single fountain. The more ho 
draws the liquid, the dirtier and dirtier it grows, and at last 
he finds that the sparkling treasure which once allayed tha 
thiiut of many Is liked by few, and the fountain allowed 
to be choked up with every species of aqu^atic weeda becomes 
at last an abode of eternal pestilence. 

The historical novelist, whose duty it is " to mate tho past 
present, to bring tho distant near, to place us in the society 
of a great man or on the eminence which overlooks tho field 
of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of human fiesh 
and blood beings whom we are too much inctiued to consider 
as personified qualities in an allegory, to call up our ancestore 
before us with all their peculiarities of language, manners 
and garb, to show us over their housosi” may obtain much to 
interest and amuse him, if he condescends to make the life 
of this unnoticed people the theme of his refiectiens. Foar 
a study like this can not but be highly usefifl to them as the 
moat sublime study of mankind is but man, and we who 
lack the. inventive power of a poet or a novelist, and boast 
not the energy and zeal of a hiatorian, will content ourselves 
with the humbler function of furnishing materials to those 
^hose deep penetration and ripe scholarship will render tho 
subject mors attractive than if they were bandied by men of 
mean capacities like oureelvea—suffice it to say that the 
subsequent pages, will but preaent a dim picture of the dres^, 
habits nianncjra and cual^ms gf this interesting cace of Behar« 
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If they ft waken the cniio#ity of Sir ablei^ and more reflecting 
tuiade we shaU feel our wildest e^pectatiooB realized. 


0. L. a 


DIALOGUES OF THE TIMES. 

DiALoauE L 

Th& New Dispensation. 
luterlocutorB, 

Bhai Bbakta-biteL—A misaionoiy of the Brahaio Somej of 
Ibdia. 

■ 

Hftuotnohaii Bose, K. A, B, L.—An educated Bengali gentlemaD^ 


M.—I am very glad to see you, Mr. Bliokta^bitel. I have been 
very aniioua to meet you, aud enquire about the strange 
sayings and doings of your Somaj, As you are one of the 
greater gods of the Somaj, you will no doubt be able to 
give me correct informatLou. 

B.—Please don’t call me one of the greater gods of the Somaj^ 
I atn nobody of the Somaj. 1 am a very humble person. 
The greater gods of the SemaJ are thoae who are its pillars. 
There U our venerable Minister, the founder of our 
Church; there k Bhai Mohatap, the St. Xavier of our 
Church, who has visited every nook and corner of India^ 
and preaohed Theism ; and last, not least, is the Editor 
of the Sunday Mirror^ the Uterary champion of our 
Church. These are tho greater gods; it is absurd to 
compare me with them ; the water in which their 
is washed I am not worthy to drink. 

'M.—1 know the commanding position which you occupy in 
the Somaj. 11 is o □ ly your excessive modesty and profound 
humili^ that lead you to form such a low eatmate of 
yourae]£ However that ,may be, allow me, Hr. Bhakta 
. bitel, to ask you some questions about the Somaj. I 
' hear that your Hinister has proclaimed a New Dispen- 
Botion and has hoisted a Flag. What tomfoolery is this V 
' How do educftted men submit to all this nonsense 1 How 
oan'you gnl^ down all this stufl 7 
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K—^Wh^> wliatt a1»ardity is there in proclaiming a Mnw Dii^ 
pemsatioo and in hoisting a flag 7 If you and 1 did siicfa 
things we should be justlj laughed at; but our Miuister 
is an Uniied Prophet^ leceiveB adeeha ^com mauds) 
from Qoa No doubt he received diyine commimU 
cations on the eubject. 

M.—(^ite BO. He received divine communication in oonneo- 
tion with the Cooch Bebar marriage; and a second com¬ 
munication in connection with the New Diapanaation; 
and others are no doubt to follow. Ho in evidently play-^ 
ing the role of a Bengali Muhammad. It is'not inspir¬ 
ation but conceit which has originated the New Dispen^ 
satioDi Tour Minister has some good qualities.. He baa 
a handsome appearance; he is intehigcnt; be is amiable j 
he has a sort of eloqu^^noe t but—-hut—excuse me for 
adding, he ts eaten up with conceit. He thinks no end of 
himself. Moses proclaimed a Dispensation; Jestis Christ 
proclaimed a second ; Muhammad proclaimed a third; 
and your Minister thought in his mind-'i-^'IF others havo 
proclaimed Dispensations, why should not IT Behold 
a greater than Muhammad is here) relates that 

once on a time a frog attempted to distend ttaelf to the 
dimensionB of a bull, and you know with what result 

B.—You are very uncharitable, Mr. Bose. 

M.—*J am not uncharitable, Mr. Bhakta-bitel, hut speak forth 
the words of truth and soberness. But what on tUh ia 
the object of this Dispensation 7 ^ 


^The object is the bringing upon earth the kingdom of 
heaven; the deatruction of all em>r and sin, and 4 |b 
diffusion of truth and holiness, 


M.‘-*'Noble objects, truly. But bow are they to be accom¬ 
plished 7 By the hoisting of a Silver Flag 7 Eh 7 

B.—You joke, Mr. Bose, upon a serious subject 

M.—1 beg your pardon, Mr, Bbakta-biteh 4nit it is nef 4 
serious subject It is a most ludicrous subject Snpposo 
a fellow clad in rags and lying on a tom mat wore to 
proclaim himself to be the Emperor of Germany; what 
would you do f Would you reason and argue with him 
and try to convince him that he was not the Emperor 
of Germany f If you did so 1 should call you a fool for 
your pains. My answer to the supposed. mail, lyould 
simply be—ha 1 ha t ha f hi 1 hi 1 hi I My wonder is, that 
any man possessing a single Kanckn of commoa seim 
believes in ibis nonsensiesJ nibbish,. 
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B^^Butbur HinlirteT is neifher a tnadman nor a Icnave, Yoi 
bare admitted that he u intelligent; and that bets a holj 
man is evident from his aaceticiBin* Have yon not bean 
that some days be abstaiat from all food till something i 
set before him by his followers^ and not by the memben 
of bis housebold ? 

H*—No, I have not beard of this dodge. You mean to sai 
that on some days he does not ask for food thougl 
hungry, but goes on fasting tintii somobody acts some 
thing[ before him. Were you over present on aueb ar 
occasion in the Hinistez^a heueo ? Old you see him f^tin^ 
on till the ereumg f 

B.-Tea, I was present but the Minister did not require tc 
fast till tbe evening' for though nobody know that tbai 
day was appointed by him for voluntary fast^ yet sucl; 
is the power of his faith that food dropped, as it were 
from the clouds, 

U^H—And how, in the name of wonder 7 

B,-Why. whilst I was sittiag with the Ministeit a Brahtnc 
came with a plateful of loocheea and chhoJca. 

It—Excuse me for interrupting you,—bat I am anxious tc 
know how many hoQhee$ tho plate ooutaincd, 

—Welh about 20 or 24, 

M*—whole diato (quire) of loodheea I Well 7 

B/^And the Minister ate them all, as they were the ofiferiugs 
of faith. 

lt.^Poor man! Fancy, only 24 looses, and no more. Well \ 

B,_Shortly after, another brother came with a plate of 

sandBsk —first^rato raiohi from Burm-Bazaar; and the 
Minister ate It all for the rcasoQ giren above, 

M,—Poor man t Well 7 

B^Most wonderful to relate, such is the power of the Minis- 
ten's faith that a third brother came with a large cup of 

r Khiv —it must have been at least 3 or 4 aeeifl of milk 

boiled down, and be ate it too. 

»L —Poor roan I He is much to be pitied If ho goes on faet^ 
ing at this rate he will soon be reduced to a skeleton. 
Tbanka, Mr, Bhakta-bitel, forthe information yoti hare 
gilM me. Good bye, I must be off. 
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THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

Chapter V, 

The laat great aubdlvialon consists of the peasant laboureEs» 
They are either day labourers or are engaged for a term or 
season. The ratio of thereto the whole peasant population itii 
difficult to state. One-tenth would not be an incorrect approx¬ 
imation. It varies in particular districts and according as a 
particular year is one of plenty or scarcity, Behar and Chotar 
nagpur supply large numborsof such labourers, who for want of 
employmont at home immigrate into Assam and all that coun¬ 
try below the Himalaya Chain, to work in the tea plantar 
tions. This state of thiuge has been brought about by Europ¬ 
ean enterprize. With the ordinary run of the pesauts, emigra- 
fdon has no charm, and if they stick to their homes with 
tenacity, it is because their instinct can brook no distant oliine. 
As a rule they prefer to work in their own village, when this 
is not possible they go to some neighbouring village £br it. 
In the rural economy of JB^gal, it is generalij the labourer 
who goes a-begging for work and not vice versa, The liiJ>our- 
er is seen slowly wending his way with the hoe oi other tool 
on his shoulder in search of work, Sometimes he takes up 
your work with your permission, being quite sure that you 
would pay him or give him a inouthful to pat In jSonthalta, 
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Behar, Oriaaft atid in some of the poor dwtricta of Bengal 
labour is still Yciy cheap la the Presidencj districts, thanks 
to Eturopean enterprise, it has risen in value and the labourers 
find continued employment. 

Peasant labourers are remnneTated in diflfereat ways, regard 
being had to the nature of the engagement. The engage- 
fuent is eitlicr for an indefinite period or for a y ear or season or 
a day. The ayatem of engagements for an indefinite period 
closely resembles the villeinage of the feudal times. The 
iabourer villein is transplanted into his employer's family and 
becomes a de facto member thereof. Ho dines at the family 
table, occupies a comer of the family house, and all hts time 
IB his masteris. Hia labour is not confined to a particular sort 
of work. Sotnettmes he is a digger^ at others a sower or trans- 
planter or reaper. He repaira his master's hedge-rows, fella 
trees to make fire-wood of them, while occasionally fondfea a 
baby in his lap quite nurso-like. It is a general rule that this 
class of laboureti.are their master's favorites, and are reared 
up as children. In many instances the master helps them 
with bis purse when they are to be married, or when the funer¬ 
al of an old parent of theirs is to he so1enint£ed. To see them 
settled in life with a email farm to dig up, and plenty to eat, 
are esteemed by them as charity and good works. The rate 
of wages allowed to them rarely exceeds a rupee per Tnonth, 
'This sum though very smail is allowed to accumulato till 
After four or five years it becomes a sinidt capital wherewith 
to purchase & farm, 

' The labourers hired for a season ox h year generally work 
in the field or in the barn. Besides the foed and clothes 
which &ey get, the employer paysHhem very nearly the same 
wages where the principle of exchange is imperfectly under* 
siood, graifi is preferred to coin for wages. 

' Ordinary day labourers are paid at the rate of one anna to 
four"^ (six pence) per diem. In soma qaBea they get food 
4r iififai and oil fropi their employors in addition, 
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The work exacted from the labourers h gr^at. They 
made to work from tho morning till dusk, the ou\y intermia* 
aioD permitted to thenii is when they take food or bathe or 
smoke tobacco, 

w 

Ae it isj ihte ctoss of peasants ie quite contented with their 
lot* They view their employers aa bcnefactois, whom a benign 
providence has placed over them for mitigating thoir distress^ 
So that the idea of making a strike, as they do in*European 
countries very frequently, is wholly unknown to them. 

GeueraUy the labouring peasants are recruited from the 
lowest castes of Indian society and if w^o see a roan of a 
comparatively higher caste among them, it is to bo ascribed to 
liis loss of property, indigence or some such cause. Wo idea' 
tify him with some luckless Satwau or Nat wan whom extra^ 
vagauce or folly, litigation or Zemindar's spoliation has reduced 
to misery. But the bulk Of ttiis class consists of men who 
have been poor labourers from generation to generation and 
fortune never smiled on them^ 

Id India, marriage has about it a tioge of reUgion, it is as> 
sociated with our future salvation. The Hindu sages say that 
a sonless man may despair of obtniniog eternal blisa Btit 
whether the popular notion of marriage be the eifect of this 
religious edict or whetlier it be innate in human nature, the 
fact remains that there are more marriages here than in 
any other country under the sun. Our labourers must needs 
marry and beget chi Id re u even though their means of BubsU- 
tence are as precarious as ever. Instances are known of these 
people going about and begging, that may give hostages to 
fortune. Distressful as the condition of these people might 
appear, they are not only wivedr but curiously enough they 
have a shelter which they can call their * homo/ Soma spot 
in the outskirts of the village which ia taken for a small 
quit-rent or rent free or as a service tenure for faithful services, 
13 selected for their homestead. In mjuay cases, a coiner 
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in ft man's gar^lea is aHcttcd to thenij tLat tbejinaj tslse a 
hut thereon and keep guard over the garden itself. 

' There is not much difficulty in setting up a house in India 
if you 'wish to have it. No bricks or n^ortar or timber are need-* 
ed to protect yourself from the inclemencies of the weather. 
Our soil 13 not like the soil of England^ hard and rocky. Our 
winters do not bring in their train snow or frost from tho icy 
pole. It is sufficient if we can escape from the tropical sun 
and the autumnal rains. Dauio nature is singularly munlH- 
cent in bestowing on our poor building matcriala. The coun^ 
try is strewed with bamboo-clumpa, which, so far as the habita- 
tioa of the poor is concerned * afford them the necossary posts, 
beams and rafters. The ludiati bamboo is so cheap that some 
times it can bo had for the cutting and even if a price is taken 
it is simply nominal Bo that as it may, straw grows in abuu- 
danco and can he had for the gathering. The poor are tho 
architects of their own hut?} and thus their habitations rise 
from almost nothing. 

Their houachold furniture conaista of one or two brass 
thingSi some earthen vessels and pitcherS} one or two mats—a 
cocoanut pipe, a hoe or scythe or axe, A portion of the 
homestead is used as a kitchen garden for raising sundry 
vegetables thereon. The thatch of the hut is converted into 
an arena for certain triboa of the pumpkin to vegetate 
yielding juicy cucumbers. The poultry consists of a few ducks 
[fowls are reared only by Mahomedonsj. A few goats or sheep 
and inilch*cowS(complete his livestock. 

The labouring peasant, strictly speaking, lives from hand 
to mouth. Whatever ho earns for the day goes to feed 
him and his family for the day, and it rarely happens that he 
has a surplus for the morrow. His staple food is rice which 
he boils in tho evenitig for service Bufficient alas! only for 
one meal A portion of this is loft unconsumed for the cbikb 
ren toeatin the following moruing. Vegetables as can be 
had for gathering as water-lilies, and other herbs growing 
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outaido of hedges arc culled, made into a Boap or ctirry, and 
taken with the rice. Where aucli cannot be had, salt or a 
little tamarind or one or two chillies aro Bubstituted 

The tiffin cdnsista of some fried or raw rice, gram, some 
cheap melon or cucumbers. Sometimes Esh is procured by 
angling or with the aid of a Eaherman's net, from some public 
pool of water Tobacco is howerer indispensable and it is 
used sometimes to ward off fatigue and hunger. Some bo- 
take to the smoking of hemp, but this is rare. * 

Among low caste labourers the drinking of paudkvi is much 
in vogue. This is a sort of rice-beer, which can he had for a 
triBc. Bice is Erst boiled and then made into balls. Those 
balls aro then put into a jar containing some infusion of 
dhatuva (a narcotic) until fermentation takes place. Tho 
entire composition is then diaturbed and after Eltration the 
drink is drawn out. This is moro an article of food than a 
drink^andto the drinker it is very invigorating, albeit its effect 
at Erst is intoricating. 

In districts where pachvi is not available, toddy (for- 
inontcd juice of pahn4rce) is drunk. The effect is inebriat¬ 
ing, but it does not permanently cause any injury to the 
drinker's health. 

Besides tlio smoking of tobacco and hemp that of opium 
considerably prevails, among the lower labourers. The follow-- 
log 13 the recipe for the preparation of opium pills for smokiDg : 
Put the opium in a small metallic open-faced retort, and hold 
it over a Eaine till liquefaction of the o^ium takes place. 
While this process goes on, put some chips of the leaves of 
guava on the boiling liquid till they are fried Disturb 
the liquid till the scum cornea ou the surface. Throw away 
the scum and allow the liquid to cool till it beoatnes like a 
paste. Make pills of the paste and commence smoking. These 
pills are called gooU^ and the opium smoker passes by the, 
name of godikliQiir (cue addicted to ptlb.) 
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Smoking opium contributes to much physicQil enervation^ 
and ID the case of iabourera it la to bo strongly deprecated. 
But the eyil though existing has not risen to the' magnitude 
of a popular vice. 

In regard to dress, the labouring peasant is ragged ness itself. 
Not to speak of the upper half of his feodj whidi is naked 
by prescription, the rags he wears seldom reach his knees. 
In the cold season he has to light a fire to preserve the tem¬ 
perature oP hb body. 

Turning from tho males to the females belonging to this 
class of society, we find that in matters of food they are cer¬ 
tainly worse off. Their dress is much more decent albeit more 
ragged than what the males have. There is no ornamentatiou 
of the female person save one or two brass triakets and some 
shell-lac niennes. Tattooing is much in fashion among them, 
especially between the eyebrows, on the nose aod the chm. 

In addition to discharging tho ordinary houso-hold work, 
the women betake to other indoor work which goes to 
munerate them a little. They prepare baskets and other 
wicker work, spin cotton, husk other’s grain, fry paddy for 
sale, make gunny bags and so forth. Their outdoor work col^- 
aidta of menial service under their betters, carrying loads aa 
porters, Belling vegetables and grain, catching fish, collecting 
fire-wood and working as coolies on roads or other public 
workSu Their personal labour after these pursuita certainly 
betters their otherwise helpless condition, and it is no secret 
that in many cases, it is tho female who supports hor fooblo 
and broken dowtf husband. 

Inured to a life of hardship as the labouring peasant is, and 
subjected to coutinuoua buffets from mankind as is his lot, it 
is nothing straDge that he would sometimes be their tor¬ 
mentor. In fact it would be strange if he wero otherwise. 
Id Bengal, he ia a bold adventurer taking an impoitant part 
in every enterprise ' that hath a stomach in it*. Hia services 
under a belligerent cluef, sirdar or zemindar, are piiceloss, and 
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the key-Dote of bia success in that tleparimeTit is his un¬ 
flinching faith fulness to him whom he serves* In nil affrays^ 
the labeuring peasant is seen to fight out his masteia' battles 
with undaunted bravery and much strategical skill. Some¬ 
times his services are permanently retained, but generally 
they are hired for a particular purpose, They are staled 
Initials (club'tnen) in Bengal and lav^lessuess is intimately con¬ 
nected with lattialiem. In roost of the Eastern districtaj es¬ 
pecially in BackergungCi lattialisrn has attained a* degree of 
perfectionj wliich causes much uneasiness to the offioera of 
peace* If you want to see the sudden disappearance of your 
enemy or to see his house plundered or his estate forcibly 
taken possession of, you have only to invoke the aid of these 
bttials* As it is, thanks to the energy and vigilance of the 
executive, latitalism is much on the decrease, and the time ifl 
not far off when it will wholly be a thlog of the past. 

' Once accustomed to a life of lawlessness, the peasant breaks 
through all fear of law and becomes a veritable plague to 
society. A large proportion of crime that is actually .com¬ 
mitted is directly or indirectly traced to him. The oflencea in 
which he haa a hand are thoao relating to property. Bur|^- 
iaiy, theft, criminal misappropriation, house-breaking, arson, 
are some of the crimes he habitually perpetrates* Unfor¬ 
tunately some of the criminals are hardened ruflSana whom no 
law can terrify and no punishment can deter. Whipping, in¬ 
carceration in prison and even transportation are but aoriy 
deterrents. They facetiously style the prison-coll as their 
* father-in-law’s house* where there is plenty Co eat and plenty 
to enjoy. So that when their term of imprisonment is over, 
they long to get in again without much ceremouy* 

All punishments must have deterrent effect, but what 
should we say of a punitive system which instead of deter¬ 
ring men from crime makes them confirmed crimloaU ? Our 
jail code contains too much of the punitive and little or nothing ^ 
of the refomiatiyc dementi Breaking of atones, treading on 
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and other task?, form the kernal of jail diadplioe^ 
Half diets are sometimes prescribed to the stroog and able- 
bodied. No sort of educBtiou or moral training withia 
the jail-walls is tolerated. Feeble attempts at the educa¬ 
tion of the convicts in useful arts are made from time to 
time, but greater attention is paid to large profits from the 
outturn and the jailor's commission than to the bettering of 
the moral condition of the convicts. 

Considering that a very targe ratio of crime is directly or 
indirectly attributable to poverty, it should, we submit, he 
the endeavour of the anthorities, to keep the causative phe¬ 
nomenon steadily in view, in any plan of jail-dlBcIpline they 
devjse,. But far from that being the case, the punishments 
praBcribed show a reverse policy. To a famished beggar, is 
half diet any punishment at all 1 Far from being a punish¬ 
ment is it not a blessing, as he gets it without any trouble f 
Breaking stones or treading on the mill may be a punish¬ 
ment to you or me, but what punitive effect has it upon a 
strong, robust fellow whose whole life has been one of hardships, 
privations and fatigues ? It is therefore no wonder that the 
Bengal joU should be styled * father-in-law's house' and that 
there should bo music and dauciog, mirth and revelry within 
the prison walls. 

But apart from the principle which regulatos the Lufliction 
of punishments, the adtniaistratiou of Bengal jails now in 
vogue is productive of great demoralisation. The promise 
cuoiia herding of convicts which prevails is pernicious in the 
extreme, emd as & sure result, the hoy convicts leave the jail 
with the seeds of crime impregoaied in their inward nature. 
The claaeifiMtioD of convicts and the separate hoasieg of 
them have on more occasions than one been seriously pro¬ 
posed, but. financial considerations always stood in the wayi 
8o 'that this reform awaits to be executed when nobody 
kobw& 

Witii regard to the morale of the jailors and their subordin- 
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ates, it ifl to be regretted that we cannot speak liigWy of ik 
Convicts of well- to-do circumstancea are treated with an 
amount of consideration that h absolutely unjustifiable It 
is one tale of feeing from the jailor down to his meanest 
subordinate* In consideration of the fee^ such of the con- 
vieta as can pay are put down on tlie invalid list* Those that 
ha VO the Tneans and yet do not payi arc insulted and 
maltreated at the instigation of the jailori IflTc ^ave heard 
of inataaces where fellow-convicts were induced to throw 
dirt on the faco of the wolhto-do ones until a sort of com¬ 
promise was effected. 

Besides the jail-officcra, it is customary to have & aet 
of veteran convicts selected, with a view to keep the jailor 
informed of every thing which takes place in his kingdom. 
These veteran convicts Are spies, without whom the jailor 
feels powerless, but in most eases they ore engaged to hunt 
out whether any of the convicts are men of aubatauce, and if 
they are so to negociatc for fees. 

But to return to the peasant labourer. That cause which 
tends to make him a hardened criminal, tends to make his 
woman immoral It is not our intention to denounce each 
and every peasant woman as uichasto. There are women of 
the peasant daas who outstrip thoir sisters of the superior 
classes in point of honour and chastity, but these constitute 
the exception. 

In all countriet, vice and poverty are intimately associated 
together, and if in civilized England poor-house morality baa 
passed into a proverb, it is no wonder that the pauper womaa 
should have the taint of Im norality m her cbaractor in India. 
It is not to be supposed that promiscuous union a are tolerated 
by our social taws. Such have ever been tbe objects of public 
abhorrence, and there is nothing In the religion or social morals 
of bis country, to stamp on them the impress of excusable 
delinquencies, I have stated elsewhere that India is the iand^ 
of marrUges. Uarriage is aasodatci with out foth beyond' 
2 
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tbe' grave. With us it is not merely a civil coatract; but a 
aaorament admiuistoxed by the piiost iu the presence of the 
heuseheld god. Thar e is nothing which females prize se much 
as chastity. Chastity is to her the passport wherewith to 
Approach the gates of Heaven. Her husband Is her lord 
incarnate, her submission to him, which foreigners mistake for 
servility, is hut an extension of the notion of chastity itself 
In such a land as ours, where female chastity is so strongly 
fenced it might appear singular that there should be im* 
morality among the women of the labouring classes. But this is 
at once explained, when we reflect that poverty is already sap^ 
ping their Sxistence, that in the presence of this aveDging 
demon, religion is hut a dream and morality a delusion. 

Intermediate between marriage proper and illicit living, 
there are one or two kinds of unions which require a passing 
notice here. These are tho Mahomedan ‘ and the ab- 

nriglnal,' Shanga.' 

Jhe nika is just the remarriage of a widow. The ceremony 
must be always"performed in the presence witnesses, and the 
couple represented by two persons who are tyled the Vakils 
(pleaders). It is customary with the husband to execute at 
the time of the contract an agreement called the KabinnaTnah 
(a deed of dower) in which ho promises to pay a sum of money 
■or jewels, as a constderatioa for the marriage. The offspring 
of this kind of union are under Maboine<iaa law legitimate 
heirs. ^ All this is unexceptional But the ' nika* marriage 
has about it this vice that you can, if you choose, nika a pub¬ 
lic prostitute, ahd thereby innoculate your othor females with 
the virus of immorality. 

The * Shanga' is but a nika Hindalzed. It is a cheap mari¬ 
tal union, the consideration paid for it used to he a Bupeo 
and quarter or two shillings six pence of English currency. 
We are told that with the rise of prices, the consideratioa has 
somewhat risen. We are not positive as to whether the off¬ 
spring of this form of union are legitimate, but reasoning 
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from aoalogy, we fancy tliey mtiat be ao. It U largely in TOgiue 
among the lower orders. 

Earring these whicli are qtoasi marital, there are a host of 
illicit uniona among the tabonrer class. The woman is either 
a widow who can^t remarry or a deserted wife or one who has 
deserted her husband by reason of his inabiltty to support 
her. One reason why these unions are more common among 
labourers than others is the facility which tfiey have of inter- 
mingliDg with members of the other sex. The zenana aystcra 
is intended for the upper tea of society, to the labourers tbo 
seclusion of women ia unknown. Whether it be out-door 
work or work done inside the house, the association of men 
and women of all ages is not forbidden by the social code of 
the poor. 

One deplorable result which follows these illicit unions i» 
tho increase of prostitution. The census returns do not show 
what the former position of the unfortunates was, hut we have 
strong reasons for beUeving that a very large number of the 
unfortunates ia recruited from the labourcr-claasoa. In large 
towna^ such an inference may appear to be doubtful, but if wo 
go to villages where tho evil exists in a diminutiye shape the- 
inference becomes irresistible. The rural unfortunates almost 
wholly belong to the working classes^ and are the victima of 
Illicit unions, prostituted. 

It ia a fact that some of them leave tbeir degraded profes¬ 
sion for more honourable employment. For instance they set 
up grocer’s shops or accept servico in welbtO’^do families. 
Possibly in many caaesi advanced years ate an inducement 
to their altering their avocation, but in others it is brought 
about by a sincere desire of reforming their life. 

Illicit unions may be eommon among tho working clasaos,. 
and prostitution may exist in an abnormal degree, it ia never- 
tbelesa true that the vices which are in their rear are compara¬ 
tively few. Abortion or infanticide ia scarcely committed 
and the coating of foundUags almost unkaown. 
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There ia however another of theee after-vicefi which requires 
to be promptly Biippreesed, We mean the permissive practice 
of selliBg girls for proatitutioD. With the famine and its 
aiLDual visitatioDj the practice is steadily on the increase. 

Before taking Leave of out subjectj it behoves us to say 
a few wordSj as to what should bo done to ameliomte the 
condition of the workiug classes. 

It is manifest that a great deal of their poverty' is due to 
the excess of population. In certain parts of the country 
there are more people to work than work available. This is 
UDdisputable^as the lowness of wages abundantly proves. 
The labour market is over-stufEed, and the surplus labour 
should therefore be diverted towards some point whore it 
may be productive. This can be achieved by a rational system 
of emigration as admirably fitted to cure our sockl organism 
of its plethora. We have had of late some amount of 
emigration, but for ono reason or other not sufficient to sub¬ 
stantially thinning the ranks of the poor. 

The mills and factories which arc now raising tboir heads 
ID cities and towns already keep a large number of the local 
poor occupied. But their number is not sufSciontly large 
to utilize the whole of the surplus labour of tho country. We 
think the time has arrived for considering whether at the 
head quarters of each District, working houses for the poor 
should not be set up. The Municipal sjatem^ which is in 
existence since 1864, has done literally nothing for the poor, 
and it is high time for our Civil authorities to inaugurate a 
permanent systeip of roltef for the working classes and put 
them in tho way of learning the useful or ornamental arts. 

POSITIVISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

A Lectubb, 

'' The hcavena declare the glory of God/' says tho Bible, 
** The heavens declare do other glory than that of Hippar¬ 
chus, of Kopler, of Newton, and of all those who have aided 
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in establish!Dg their taws/' sajs the philosophic Fositiviat And 
surely these two declarations, bo simple and jet so utterly 
opposed the one to the other, are snfhcientJy indicative of the 
nature and tendency of the two syfiterns respectively which 
among others, are striving at the present day, to obtain tho 
religious assent of educated Hindus, to form their character 
and to iD;Suenoe their lives,—the former pointing to God the 
Creator, Preserver and bountiful Beucfactor of all as the Be-* 
ing who alone is worthy to receive all honour, glory ahd praise; 
tho Utter pointing to Man, (Humanity lu the abBtract) as liia 
own God (Etre Supreme) to which^—I can not say to whom, 
for it is a pure abstraction—'he may render whate ter worship 
he may be capable of rendering. 

The Hindus, it lias been said, arc a people pre-eminently 
religious, A distinguished writer haa remarked, that a Hin* 
du can do nothing without religion. From sitting and walk¬ 
ing to eating and sleeping he does everything religiouslyi 
One might therefore have supposed that whatever othera 
might do BO Hindu at least would think it worth hts whiU 
to spend a thought upon such a system of blasphemous 
negations" as Fosluvism considered as^a religion is. As a 
matter of fact, however, the case is far otherwise, for it is well 
known that intellectually at least, not a few Hindus, all be^ 
longing to tho educated class of course, have already adopted 
this system of negations as theb oreed. Here in this town * 
I am told the number of those who ardently admire hotb 
Comte and his doctrines is by no means smalls Now, while I 
am not without hopes that even to all such •the few words 
that I may now say, adopting largely the thoughts and lan¬ 
guage of well-known authors, may be both interesting and 
useful, my chief desire in this dUcoursa is to i^cim others 
against the fsdse glare of this ignis fatnus of modern times, 
and to invite their attention to the true light of him who is 
the Sun of Eightoousuess, the Light and Life of the world. 

* HnAhnaghur whera tbLe l«ctur« wv drilJrwtd h qu ef a taris^ ol popu¬ 
lar lecluTvB on Chriatkaitj. ^ 
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In tbat grand old book the Bible which we Chistians be¬ 
lieve to be the word of God, we read, " la the last days peri- 
]oiia times ahall come, for men shall be lovers of self, covetous, 
BOASTEBS, PROUD, BDASPHEME^ts, disobedient to parents, uN- 
tbcankful, unholy,”* My friends, how wonderfully ia this 
prophecy of inspiration being faltilled in these latter days 1 
* Boasters, proud, blasphemers,” men unthankful" to their 
Maker, do we not meet with these everywhere, but especially 
in those^who profess themselves to be wise and learned, 
philosophers and scientists ? Thus the author of Positivism 
tells us that in the whole domain of astromony, he sees 
not the g!ory of God," but "the glory of mao." Nay, he 
goes further oven than this, and with an insane aelf-contidence 
declares that the elcmeut^ of the solar system, " are not dis¬ 
posed ia the most advantageous manner/’ atid that science 
"can easily conceivo a happier arrangement." In tho same 
manner John Stuart Mill writes, " It is impossible that any 
one who habitually tbiuk% and who Is unable to blunt hia in- 
quiriug intellect by sophistry, should bo able without mis¬ 
giving to go on ascribing absolute perfection to the author 
and ruler of so clumsily mode and cupricously governed a 
creation"*f And Fhy^icu^t a more recout writer, triumphantly 
aaauros us that “ viewing the question as to the ei^lstence of a 
God only by the light which modern science has shed upon it, 
there no longer appears to be any semblance of an argument 
in its favour. Thera can no longer be any doubt that tho 
existence of a God is wholly unnecessary to explain any of 
the phenomena of the universe, than there is doubt that if I 
have go of [S] my pen, it will fall upon the table/'J In 

• 2 Timolty III. 1-2. 

+ p. 112. 

^ ' ACWdid of Theism,' p. 61. CompAre with thin the follow- 

£of5 : — 

" 1 oMi not for & moment viimit that the thoory of evolution will alter our 

theologtcoi ideal.The preeiec ramuii why we want bnok'buue, two kantis 

with oppOi*ble thumb, nd unset Btstune, n oumple!!, braiu, about t#e huud- 
red oDd twenty three bones, aad many other peoulieritiee, ii eul j to be founct 
ID the original, act of oreation. I do nut, miy Leei thus believe that the 
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view of tb^se arrogant ossumptiona of sdenoo and a material ^ 
pholoBopy, you will perhaps allow me to make a few brief 
remarks pointing out what is the legitimate pr or luce of Science, 
{by which of course I mean physical scienco, the only science 
recognizod by the modern ioitsters of science), and wbat is not 
its province. 

One of the crudest dogmas of the positive philosophy is 
that" we know, and can know nothing except physical pheno- 
mena*V* Now I tufer to this positive dogma hfcre not to 
find out its fallaciouHDOSSj nor to show Low it contradicts fiicts 
— "facta which the experience of every moment of conscioua 
exiatence teatlfios to in the most direct and decisive manner/'^f* 
but merely to apply it to science. It seems to me that if 
instead of saying aa Mill does, that " we have no knowledge of 
anything but phenomena/'J we were to say that science haa 
no knowledge of anything hut phenomena, we should ho per¬ 
fectly corroct. Nor, aa maintaiued even by Comte himself, 
without question the province of science is simply to occupy it¬ 
self with phenomena, or the perceived course of nature and with 
the laws which govern them. Now it is readily and gladly oou- 
ceded that science may search into these with the utmost mi* 
nuteneas. It may see that these are regularly governed by 
general laws; and from tho universality of phenomena, may dis¬ 
cover a general principle which acts into all of them. It may see 
too "that certain phenomena are constantly consequences of 
other phenomena, so far os, that when certain phenomena 
occur, these are, if not hindered by some external power, 
followed by certaia other phenomena which are their conse¬ 
quences. There are certain constant Facts, and facts which flow 

of mftu design. I beliova ths.t tho oyo wu gmduaU; dfiTelopod ; 

bub Ibo uldmnba ztiialt niu^t hftve been ODUbwud in the i^regnte of cauua ; 
And tbeee, so far m vre can aee, wore eubjeeb Lo tbe wbitniry choice of tha 
CteatOT." Prof, Jevuni^ Priactpla qf Scienfij Vol iL p p. 461, 4ft3, 

* I Bay OMuntptiojtiif bocAuto eoience hiaj^ not yet produced a eiogle infltftnoa 
of Spontonooue genonktion, and bill thie is dona the existemee of life mnit h* 
viplniuod by tbo cxieteuca of a Oivtr of life. 

t ' Aati-tbeiiitio tbeonoB' by FioL FUnt p. ISS, t Auguatc Qomta and 
FmitiviBm, p. 6. 
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from Other facta, with {aa & general rule) a regularity which 
copatitutes a law uf nature” * AU this ecieuce may aee and in¬ 
vestigate ; and from euch inveetigatioiiB it may diacovet cer¬ 
tain general upifotm principles such aa the principle of gravity^ 
or aacertam certain general laws and productive causes such 
as the laws of electricity and the chemical action of one subs¬ 
tance upon another. But science can go no farther than phe¬ 
nomena or the course and order of the Ko&rrvo9 or ordered 
universe, ’With phenomena only it can occupy itself, and that 
in order to discover tho facts and the laws which govern them. 
Of existence itself or the of laws which govern force 

or produce effects, it can absolutely tell nothing, “ Adams 
or Levertier could discover that there must be a planet in a 
certain place because of certain disturbances in the move¬ 
ments of Keptune, and there it was found,” This no doubt, 
showed that Adams and Leverrfer had very thoroughly mas¬ 
tered the operation of certain uniform laws of nature. But 
could Adams and Leverrier tell us why Neptune aod the 
starry heavens or any matter at aJI existed ? So Kepler dis¬ 
covered elliptic orbits and equal spaces in equal times and 
the like,” But could Kepler tell us why space and time at all 
existed \ Similarly chemistry has ascertained “the combina- 
tigQ of elemeota iu regular proportion,” But can chemistry 
tell us why the elements at all exkt ? No Science can disn 
cover the laws of what does exist, but there it must atop ; its 
existence science has no law for. Now all that has been now 
advanced: I. hove said nothiog that is not conceded by 
Scientbts, Menominent for their knowledge of acieuce admit 
that- Soionoe knows nothing of the origin of existence, “ If 
you ask the materialist," says f rofesaor Tyndall, in his memor¬ 
able address, “ where ia this matter of which we have been 
disoouraingjWho or what divided it into molecules; who or what 
impre^ed upon them the necessity oJ runoing into organic 

■ ■ " ' ■ .— ■ I ■ — , . — _ 

' Borlptun^'bfj; N, D, UiUn Bible Tr«uai/Ho, trom 

whldb thaw imurJu b«Ta b««& »dupt»d. 
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formSf he li&s no answer. Sctence is algo mute in reply to 
tbege quest ions. Bu t if the matorialiat h coofounded and 
gcience rendered dumb, who else h entitled to auawer t To 
whom has the secret been revealed ? Let ns lower our heads 
and acknowledge our ignorance, one and all." ^ Poor Profodaor 
Tyndatn Ehul ho only read his Bible, lie could have koowa 
that ages before, *‘tho secret*^ had boen "Revealed/*— yes, that ig 
tho word—to a poor Hebrew who wrote, " In the beginning 
God CREATED tho heavens and the earth*'^ My friends ! there 
ig an iguorance which is not ignorance but pride. Let no ono 
luiatako his pride for his ignorance, nor be a martyr by- 
mistake.” ' 

Thus therefore haviug to deal only with phenomena or what 
the perceptive mind can take cognizance of, and with the laws 
that govern them, Science lias no right to tell me that there b no 
no God, no soul, no lEnmortality. It is not her provtuce to pro¬ 
nounce upon tlieso. Novcrthelegs If, disregarding her province 
and jurisdiction, she still insist upon witnessing and declaring 
that these do not exist, then I should have no hesita¬ 
tion in telling her that in these matters she is out of court, 
and I do not believe her. Nay, I may go further, and even 
remind her of the rebuke given by the Rhodian sculptor to 
hia cobbkr-judgo and say, Ne ait^tor ultra crepidavit let not 
the cobbler over step hb last. Or 1 may adopt the impaa- 
alotied language of the poet and say, 

Shriek thou on 

Tlij clamourous lies—for but a cur thou art, 

That yelpesb at the unattamable mood I 
Howl on I thy yelpings shall not reach the sky/* 

Let me illustrate the pdncipla which has been just hdil 
down by an example taken from the writer already referred to. 
Suppose a man of science meets with a peasant with his cart 
and tella him that the cart he is dririog was never made, that 
it has no maker. Will the poor peasant believe the great maia 
of science ? I am sure he wou’t. For peasant though he la, he 
3 ' 
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not without tho intuitive conviction wliioK we uU poeaesa, that 
every effect muat have a cause, and that therefore there cannot 
be a cart without a oiaker* Doubtless the pbiloaopher may ex¬ 
plain to the swain many things which he had never heard of 
before. He may explain to him the curves produced by a fly on 
the periphery of the wheel as it turns. He may explain what 
the principles of the pressure of weight on the parts of the 
cart are, and the plane ef draught and how far equal wheels 
affect the "draught and much more. Nay he may explain to 
him, ** how the stiranlus of the whip applied to the horse^ 
set the centripetal nerves to produce an effect on the cells, 
or combination of cells, in tho horse's brain, and by soma 
unknown redex action set the mo^«r efferent fibres in activity, 
so as to act on his hind heele, and even Kis forelegs, at tho same 
time to move the carC' All this the man of science may 
explain to the poor peasant and the poor peasant may listen 
to the philosopher's explanations of these things, whether 
however intelligently or not, I will not undertake to say* But 
when the learned man tells the peasant that his cart has no 
maker, tho peasant, 1 am sure, will laugh the philospher to 
scorn and answer him in hiabold blunt fashion saying, ^ Nay 
master, ye know nothing, the carpenter there is the maker 
<if my cart' Now, my friends, ta the same way, if a man of 
sdeuce comes to me and tells me that there is * no 
Creator, no God/ I answer, " nay wise maQ, to decide whether 
there is oris not a Creator or God, is not you:r baslneaa You 
know only of time and apace, of phenomena and ^heir laws, 
of effects and forces, and I am willing to learn of these from 
you* Btft mth the exifitence of the creation or of the laws 
- which govern it, yoa have nothing to do. You know nothing 
of' tbo source of existoDoo or tho eottrce of laws which govern 
or produce effects* A distinguished member of your own 
{Professor Huxley) has eaid'^of the causes which hava 
to the origmatioQ of living matter, it may be said that we 
4 kuow absolutely nothing*'^ Please ifaen stick to your business, 
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and do not areretop your last. The belief ia causation !»• 
ID tut tire in the bum an mindj and man neceaaadly believes 
that tbeie is a God, and hia oonacience tells him that that 
Gtod 18 bis moral Goveruor. These are intuitive beliafa of the 
human mind, and your science, 0 wise man f will try in vain^ 
to shake them, " Men can never give up belief In causation. 
If we know there has been evolution in the unLvotse, we know 
that there has been an Evolver ; and if design, a Designer 
for every change must liave a sufficient cause. It will not 
be to-morrow, nor the day after, that men will give up sell'-* 
evident axiomatic truths,/* My friends, this U how I would 
deal with a man of science who tells me that there is 
Creator, no Moral Governor, in short, no God, And 1 wonld^ 
earnestly advise all enquirers afber religion, of whom I hope 
there are many here to-night, similarly t^Kleal with all athexa-^ 
tic science or scleatiho meor When these men come to tell 
you of the inutility of religion, of the baselessness of theology, 
of the noa-existeco of God, a soul and immortality—I say 
when these mw^’tome to tell yon of these things—when they 
bring to you their message of despair and death, you should 
simply toll them to go about their proper business and not 
meddle with truths which are notin their sphere or province. 
You should tell them, whoever they may be, tell tliem unre¬ 
servedly and without foar or favour, that although science la 
very useful within her own province,, she has simply notfiing to 
do in the domain of Faith, and that If she insist upon inter- 
feriog in the latter, she must be turned out with the rebuke^ 
of the Bculptor, ' Ne sutor ultra crepidam/ let*not the cobbler 
overstep his lash 

> So much for science and ita legitimate province, I ah alt 
now proceed to give a miming sketch of a few of the leading 
events of the life of M, Comte the reputed founder of PoeU- 
tivlsni, and to show how his scientific preiensiona have been 
estimated by such maatera of.scieuce as Dr Whewell awi. 


^ Bioloi/if. p. CL 
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professor Huxley; m the merits of a system cannot be ade^ 
qnately judged without a knowledge of the life and charac¬ 
ter of its founder, and as positivists always try to make much 
capital ont of ttic alleged superior scientific atUiamenta of 
their roaster. Moreover, the scieotific attaintnents of Comto 
are a true measure of the scientific value of positivism as a 
aystetn. For, if Corote himself was but an ignommus in science, 
os he has been proved to have been, surely his syatera can 
not poeeibry ponces such a high iscieatific value as his follow¬ 
ers would fain have us believe* 

. Born at Montpellier in the south of France on January 
19th 1798, ^hiie the French Revolution was still convulsing all 
Europe, Auguste Corote, when only nine years old, was put 
into the Lycoe or College of his native town, as his parents 
found it impossible to^ manage him at home on account of 
his ** insurgent disposition/’ In the college young Corote 
soon manifested great mental powers and an extraordinary 
industry, but here (as at home) ho also distinteisbed himself 
by his rebellious disposition* He was dlmug, dcBant and 
insurgent towards all authority/' From the Lycec ho was 
sent to the celebrated niatheroaticol school in Paris, the Ecole 
Poly technique, where he soon mastered ihc whole course 
but whence ho was shortly aftenvards expelled for hia un-* 
fortunate liabits of insubordiuEitioti. He had to return home 
and there to Tomaia under ''the survcillaoce of the police/' 
But the restraints of home he could not bear* Accordingly 
in 1S16 ho returned to Paris where he supported hiroaelf by 
giving private l£asou a in mat hematics. At this time he be¬ 
came Private Secretary to the celebrated Freoch ministci? 
Casdmer Perier, but the donneettou lasted only for three 
iresks as the minister soon became disgusted with the free¬ 
dom*^ ol Comte’s remarks, and the latter also found the ser¬ 
vice disagreeable. In 1818 Comte became acquainted with. 
Ihe philosopher and enthusiast Claude Henri do Saint Simon, 
one oT the founders of modern socialism, to whom he attach- 
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ed himBelf nA private secretary and disciple.The iw» 
philoaophera lived together in amity for aix years, a long^ 
period for Comte, But in 1824 their friendsliip came to «’ 
violent cloee, and the great socialist teacher repudiated the 
teacher of mathematics, while the tatter avenged himself by 
denying all his obligations which were undoubtedly great, to 
hie former master and fiiend. In 1825 Comte mar lied Caro¬ 
line Maesin, a book-seller. In his will prepared two years be¬ 
fore bis death Oomto speaks of this eveut as " my single leal^ 
ly aerious fault since my youth Not that Madame Comte 
was a bad woman, for Comte himself admits that her 
moral conduct was uniunpeacbable, that she was never guilty 
of anything to forfeit his respect and adtniratioa and that she ■ 
was not deficient in true tenderneas” The devotion with 
which ahe nursed him during the two years of his insanity waa 
truly heroic, Slie was then indeed what the poet says woman- 
is " When pain and anguish wring the brow,'"^— 

** A ministering angel” Still Comte did not look upon her aa. 
hia angel {lUs angel was yet to appear in the person of the 
wife of a' galley slave/) On the contrary he so frequently and. 
violently quarrelled with her that at last she was obliged to leaver 
her home, and a formal separation took place between husband 
and wife. After his death Madame Comte * pleaded in law that, 
he was a madman, an aihetst, and immoral; repudiated hia 
will, seized tlie consecrated relics of his dweUing’t and occupied 
the “ Sacerdotal chamber,” 

One day in 1840, Comte made a '' new and brilliant dia-^, 
CO very/* It was “ the most wonderful of all ►hie discoveries/* 
That day he found an unsuspected law of life within him-^, 
self; he discovered that ho had a heart/* and a heart that, 
showed itself for the first time in a passionate love for one- 
Madaiae Clotilde do Vaux^ his mediating angel angemedia^^ 
as he called her. To many this passionate attachment oC 

* North Bdtinb Ee?ietr, Sdptefiabet, 18 SS, 

I * ^ 
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Comte la the bla^^k 5pot oa Lis motnorj^ They can not re* 
oeive his love^ nay hia fraotic adoration^ of the lonely wife of 
a ooQViot abaent in the galUes^ Aa a piece of pure PUton- 
ben/’ But however that be, nfter a year’s happiness to Corate 
and after transformuig him from an Aristotle to a St. Faul, 
Clotilda Vaux died^ and the philosopher’s sweeter life wos^ 
buried with the dead who to him could never rise ati^ain. 

^ D 

".She left hini} however, as he supposed, an enlightened 
and a retigbus man. On Saturday the fiih September 1857, 
after a painful illuesa the founder of the Religion of Hu¬ 
manity heaved hie lost sigh/’ at half past six o’clock in the 
evening, surrounded by a few faithful friends* 

- Such are a few of the leading events connected with the 
life of M. Auguste Comt©^ a life that was throughout marked 
by a rebellious and quarrelgome disposition, an inauboi dihate 
and insolent conduct, and an ** arrogance which was uadoubt^ 
edly BubUme" ; nod latterly, by a passionate love, amounting 
to a ^'frantic adomtion” of an absent convict’s wife,—a life 
in shott, that never for a moment showed the faintest trace of 
that noblest quality of human nature—Self-sacrifice.* And 
this is the man whom positivsta delight to call their ** incom¬ 
parable ir aster” I Incorn parable indeed! for sure enough 
there never was a mao gifted with such remaikablo. mental 
powers, but pcosessing such a poor and unlovely character* 

Now, need I contrast this life, the life of this great philoao’ 
phor and man of science, the founder of the religion of hu ma- 
nity, with the life of the poor and despised Nazareue, the cruci- 
fied author of the^ Christian religion, who, in life went about do¬ 
ing good, healing the sick, giving sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, aod the lame to walk, cleansing the lepers, raising 
up the dead and preaching the Gospel to the poor; who, while 
dying prayed for his very murderers saying, * Father forgive 

W i‘ > ■ --- ■■ —--—- 

+ * Povitlviim teachv tfamt ** the ofi mfta miiat be tn nil oiir^ 

CDliutBnon sad oondittauB to ‘ Ltiro far athem" ' But this ie a mcro theorj. 
Bu £)It M wa OUT jud^ fram bitt the Authur of poHitividin Defrcr Uted but 
fur hitXMe^i m.ud his ClatiLde. Cua bis l(?^Uovren do b«tt«r t Coa Uw dlKiplei 
be greiter thin their mititer I 
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them, for thj koow not what they do *; whose whole life waa 
a prolonged act of self-aacrihoe^ anJ whose death on the crose 
was the highest expreeaion of it; who with body and aoul, 
with all the faculties, the activitice, the latent powers of each^ 
sought only to do the Divine Will; whose self-coniTnand and 
self-possession, never-agitated reposo, calm God-l£ke majestyt 
in short, every word and aotiou, combmed to make Him a 
perfection for which we can find no name, unle&a it be of that 
ineffable Wisdom by which the crowned sage deaijgbated Him 
of oldj^I say, need I contrast the life of the crucified author 
of Christianity with the life of the reputed author of Posi¬ 
tivism as 1 have depicted it ? Or should we not rather imi¬ 
tate Carlyle and say, The greatest of all heroes is cue whom 
we do not name here! Let sacred silence meditate that 
Sacred matter*” But if the silence must be broken, and if we 
must make a comparison, then may we not adopt the lan¬ 
guage of Rousseaup and substituting a much inferior name for 
that of Socrates, say, ^ If the life and death of Comte wera 
those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of d 
God; 

But what about the scientific attaiuments of Comte 7 Wera 
they not beyond all comparison Were they not perfectly 
transcendental I answer that to us who know little or 

* Tbe queattoQ b^ui tctiD diaeussed Tvliutlier CotetA bus aaj juat claima 
to oiigiiiHlity. Oa tbia point it Duiy be to quoto tbe opiniou of Dr« 

Flint wbo writofl, M. Comtq biu so valid cMoi to bo couaidorod the ori^iti'^' 
tor of tho tboory to wbioh bo gnva a now oniue find vigotoiiia iiupulae. It 
wnt tangbt ia all ita eaactnttKl principleti bj PralHgoraa and otben ia Qroao^ 
moiv than four bundrod joara tbo Chriatlau ero. PvaLtiviim ia th« 

phanomeDoli^ of the Ore«k eopkiati reTived oud adapted^ tbe demaodii^ of tha 
pnaanb aga, Huma and Kant and Saint Simon wor« podtiviata befora the 
pearaaoe of poaitiviaoi/, AnH Thtiftic The</riar pn 177. Evaa tbe North BritUh 
haviewar admita that t Wo cun ba DO queatioD that aomo of Comta'i "moat 
importaob doctrinaa wane bUggeBtail to him by others or woradiacoveiw^ tboiigR 
□ot appliad by othaitL Bo ^ oa tho Poaitivo Pbilowpliy in ita primary aonao U 
oonoeraeil Comto regordod himaelf aa only eoutLuuiug mid oompLeUag tbo intel¬ 
lectual EDovetneut begun by Bacon and DaHcartH iu modem tim^ Him aooiolo- 
giurd theoriea, though nob due to, wero oertaitily originated under tha influanoea 
of Snint Simon ] and aume oC bia graabeet tboughbe, aueb ne the unity of tba 
Bunann mce, eeam to have been derived from DeMaiatre. Even bin great law oC 
hiatoric^ evolution wna aiitioipaied by imotlior, Turgot in hia Ifitioirt daprogret 
de 1, t^rU hwnaiit^ m has been poiatnl out by U* HaTnutBoin" BrUitK 

Sev^j Septr^T ISfS. pp. 21 M2. 
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tioiiuBg of ecienoe they may appear bo be great, but to really, 
oompetent judges wUo took fiie trouble to estimate them, 
jtfaey appeared to be very small indeed, Hero^ for example, ie 
tlia opinion of Dr, Who well, Master of Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge, the Author of the History and Philosophy*' of the 
^ Inductive Scieucea/' and of in numerable uiatbematical and 
iinentifio works, ** a giant both in saieuce and in literature.*' la^ 
an article entitled "Comte and Poaitivistn” in Jl^^acm^Kan’s 
Maqazine ior March 1866, speaking of the undulatory theory 
in Optics, Dr, Whewell aaya :— 

. M, Comte was too ignorant of modem optics to know 

this* The langaage in which he speaka of modern optics (and 
of all modern eciencea except AfitroDomy) is that of s- shallow 
uBing general phrases in the attempt to make his 
expreasiona seem to be knowledge. Thus he says that Fresnel 
applied the principle of interferences to tho phenomena of 
coloured rings, "on which the ingenioua labours of Newton 
left much to desire**; as if Fresnera labours on this subject 
had been Ihe supplement of those of Newton.*' In the next sen* 
tence Dr. Whewell adds ;—“ I regard Comte as a notable ex¬ 
ample ol the character generated in Fraoce by the prominence 
given to the study of mathematics in the last generation. 
He WM in some degree a distinguished scholar of the Poly* 
^chnic School^ though his attainments in this way have been 
much exaggerated; and his pretonsions to discoveries are, 
AS Sir John Herschel has shown, absurdly fallacioua/* Con* 
eluding hia remarks on the scientiSc part of the Positive 
Philosophy, the late Master of Trinity says—" 1 have written 
00 much of M. Comte and bis Positive Philosophy with great 
celuctapce; for I cannot conceal my opinion that he is quite 
ii/nw^hy to be made the serious subject of dieemeion amon^ 
^hi^pphers" 

The next testimoiiy I shall adduce is that of Profeasor 
Huxley, one of the greatest acieotific men in England at this 
bout in hts oelebiAted Lay Sermons^ the (oarujed Profesaor 
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*ella us thcit he " wds led to the study of tlio works of 
Comte partly by the allusions to them in MiiL'u" Logic/ partly 
the recomrnendation of a diatingiiislicd theologian, and- 
partly by tho urgency of Frofesaor Heofry who looked upon' 
them aa a ^mine of wisJorn."' After duo perusal”, contiunob^ 
Mr. Huxley, "I found myself in a position to echo niy friend'S' 
words though I might have laid more stress on tho mine" 
than on the “ wisdom.” For I fL>und tho veins of ore few and 

I ■ 

far between, and the rock so apt to run to mud that one in¬ 
curred the risk of being intellectually smothered in tho work¬ 
ing.” Referring to those parts of Comte's writings which 
deal with the philoaopUy of physical scionoe, Professor Huxley 
writes:—they '‘appeared to me to possess singularly little value 
and to show that ho [Gomto] had but the most superhcial and' 
merely secondhand knowledge) of most branclics of what ia 
usually understood by scieucc. . . . What struck mo 

was hia want of appreDheaaioa of the great features of science, 
his straogo mistakes as to the merits of his scieutiiiQ contem¬ 
poraries, and tils ludicrously erroneous notions about the part 
which some of the scion tide doctrines current in his time 
wore destined to play in the future^ . . < In so far oa my 
study of what specihcaily characterizes the Positive Philosophy 
has led me, I find therein HUle or nothing of an^ scianti/ia 
valm and a great deal which is ae thoi'oughlg antagonwtio 
<0 the verg essence of science as any ilUng in lUtra* 
montane Catholicism. . * , No one who possesses oven a 

superficial ac<|uaiQtanoo with physical science can read Comto'a 
" Lemons” without being aware there he was at bnco 
ly devoid of real hiowlalge on these sit^jscts and singularly 
uulucky .. .« Appeal to mathematicians, astronomers, physi-f 
ciets, chemists, biologists, about the ‘ Philosophic Positive', and 
they all with one consent, begin to make protestations that 
whatever Comte's other merits, he has shed no light upon tha 
philosophy of their particular atudiea.”* 


* Lay Sa-moTi*, £ttaif9 Bermoiu Noa. -YU ftad VUli 
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The (ILiciples of Comte generally base their ma^ter'a ckim»to 
be considered " a represcutativa of aclentific thought'' and'' the 
greateflt thinker of modern times/* upon his famous ** law of the 
three estates/' aod his ** Classification of the sciences.” Now, this 
is what Professor Huxley says od these much boasted excellences 
ofComte'a System*—*'A critical examination of what Comte has 
to say about the ‘Jaw of the three states/brings out nothing 
but a series of more or less contradictory statements of au im- 
perfectly apprehended truth; and hia classilication of the 
sciences/ whether regarded hiatorically or logically isj in my 
judgment, alaoluloly worthless*” * Referring to Comte's state¬ 
ment that "“the special study of living beings is based upon 
a general study of tho laws of life/* Professor Huxley adds, 
“ what little I know about the matter leads me to think that 
if M, Comte hod possessed iho slightest practical acquaint^ 
ance with biological science^ he would liave turned hia 
phraseology upside down, and have perceived that we can 
have no knowledge of the general laws of life except that 
which is based upon the study of particular living beings 
Such is the estimate formed of the scientific attainments of 
Comte and of tho scientific value of his philoaoplry by two of 
the greatest physieists of the age. Dr. Whewell calls him a 
thallow pri^ender, and professor Huxley declares that ho was 
BinguUirlif devoid oj knowledge oj most scientijie Buh- 
jects ; that tfu pkUosophg contains iitlh or nothing of 

4ny seknUfuc vedu^ and a great deal whkh ia thoroughly aiita^ 
gosiatic to the vei‘g essence 0 / acktice', and that Comte's dassi' 
fication of the' sciences U ah^olutelg worthless. Accustomed 
as 1 am largely to read controveiuial literature, it is rarely 
that 1 have seen an author with such loRy pretensions as to 
call hiniBelf au Aristotle and a Sh Paul, so severely condemned 
by cenrpetent and impartial judges. The fact is, .that of all 
pretenders a pretender in scieuce has the least chance of suo* 
cess, and M* Comte was such a pretender^ 

• VUL p. I5fi. t S^rm^ftu p, 106, 
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It has bom already remarked that Oumto'y so called law. 
of the three states" is the csamtiei of his philosophy^. 

Let us now see for a moment how thjs alleged law stauds the 
teat of facta- But first of all what ia this law ? Briefly stated 
it U this. According to Comte there are three states or stages 
through which " the ruiod of man in nations, individuals! and 
each distinct oi’dcr of conceptions", successively passed in the 
course of its liistory. These states are (1) the theological (2) 
the metaphysical and (3 the positive. In the fiist dr iheologiy 
cal state, " the facts and events of the universe arc attributed 
to svipcrnatural volitions, to the agency of beings or a being 
adored as divine. The Lowest and earliest form ef thh stage 
is Fetichism in which man conceives of all esctenial bodies as 
endowed with a life analogous to his own/' and the last and 
highest form is monotheism* With inonolheism and catholic-* 
ism Its last and highest type, " the long infancy of humaa 
thought terminates." And now commences its youth. "Theo¬ 
logy dies and the intellect of humanity" enters into the second 
or the metaphysical state. "In this state for suporoatural agents^ 
abati'act forces are substituted. Fhenomena are supposed to 
be due to causes and essences inherent in tilings. Fiiist caiisci 
and final causes, these are what the mind in this stale longs 
and strives to know, but in vain; and it begins slowly and 
gradually to recogniise in one sphere of nature after another 
that a knowledge of these is unattainable ; aud readies a 
third and final state, tliat of positive science. In this state 
the mind auireiulcTS the illaslons of its infancy and youth, 
ceasfs to fancy that it can transcend nature, or know either the 

first cause or end of the universe, or ascertain about things more 
than experience can tell us of their properties and their rela¬ 
tions of cc-GKiatcnce and succession. It is a stale of learned 
ignorance in which intelligence sees clearly and sharply its 
own limits and confinea itself within them. Within thoa« 
Hniits lie alE the positive sdenccs, beyond them theology and 
metaphysics."* Such is Comte^s “kw of the three siatea/* 

Philotophlfc/ Hittorg trt and Bj S. Fibt D.R p. p. 

307 - 58 . 
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I«t ua Qovr sea whether thLt alleged law baa any foundatida 
ia fact* Comte maintains that ia the first or theological- 
•bate eveiy fact and eveot of the uuireraa was attrihated to 
supernatural vulitioua* But in the words of Professor Flint 
I asEc, Hail man no poBitiro conceptions even then ? Did he 
' live, by fetichIstn a!ooe f How could he build a hut^ or cook 
his food or shoot with precision otlierwise than by attention 
to the physical pnjporties aod relatione of tilings. Without 
some concelptiona iJeutical in kind^ however different in degree, 
with the latest discoveries of positive science, life wore im¬ 
possible/^* This is so obvious that Corate and his disciples 
have not been able altagcUier to ignore it. Comte hiuisclf 
writes:—' Properly spoakiog, the theological philosophy even 
in the carliesb infancy of the individual and society, has 
never been stiicUy uaivcisaJ. That iS| the simplest and 
commonjBt facts in all classes of phenomena have always been 
supposed subject to natural la^vs and noi ascribed io the arhi^ 
trtjLr^'will of supenitaiu^al Aud Mill says, " Mathe^ 

matics from the very beginning of its culnvatiou can hardly 
at any tiuic have been in the theological state, though cxlu- 
biting many Uacos of the metaphysical/' And again, *^Tiievo 
never can have been a period in any science when it was cot 
in some degree positive, since it always professed to draw its 
conclusions from experienco nud observations.”}: And yet 
both Comte and Mill maintain the * law of tho three stat<;s/ 
** three mutually exclusive phases of thought, to be the law of 
bistoTical evolution, an iuvariable and necessary law/' without 
apparently the‘Slightest suspicion either of self-contradlctioii 
or of breaking to pieces wliat the latter calls * the back-bono 
of Comte's philosophy/ Well does Professor Flint remark ” A 
more inconsistent and futile expedient could not be imagined* 
By baviog recourse to it, they have exposed themselves to 
the chargo of the grossest iguoranco of what ia meant by a 

* yiini'v Ph tlf^taphtf nf Hiitory \}. 2GSl. 
r + PotUitt, IV, m. 

t Avgutte CVjnEc aad Potititism pp. 47, 4S, sud fl, 
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1 aw of nature, A law which does not apply to a class of 
phenomoDo is surely not the law of these^ phenomena; an4 
many a ao-callcd law^ which only somethnes or in paH applief 
to a class of pboaocneiia can surely be do true law. The 
most elementary action of a law of uaturo is a rule without 
a uniformity of coaacction among co-ex is tent or suocessiva 
facta/** 

And now what does all this prove ? Why^ it proves that 
Corn to mistook ** three coexistent stages for thre^ euccesatva 
etates ot thought^ three aspects of things, for three epochs of 
time*" History can not bo invoked to show that theology 
and metaphysics ore merely stages preparatoiyfc for positive 
Bcicnco. On the contrary hi&loiy shows that positive Bcionca - 
and they begEUi at the satae time and have always existed 
along side of each other* Not one haa yet passed away^ nox 
is it likely that any will pass away in the future, 

So much for tlie vaunted Gomtian law of the three states*—^ 
the "'back bone'* of Corate's philosophy. Time will not allow 
me to enter into a further examination of the principles 
Iho Positive Philosophy* Nor is it my desire in this lectura 
to examine Positivism so much in its philosophical and scienti-; 
fic as in its religious aspects* Accordingly I now hasteu to a 
consideration of the Positive llnligion* or Uio Bcligion o£ 
Humanity* 

(To foe continued) 

**TEE HINDUS AS THEY ARK"* 

"" ^ 

We have seldom read any book with greater interefit—an J 
we have read it, not aa reviewers generally read, glancing a 
little here and a little there, but wo have road every word of 
it from the beginning to the end—we have seldom read any 

h _ _■ _ ■ I I t ■ <■!■■ 

• Phtht&phif ///rfin-y, |j. 273, 
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ikwjok with greater ieterest than the volume trhe title of which 
heads this article. It is a complete picture—we do not say 
a favourable or even a faithful cne-^of the lifo of a Hindu 
from the moment of hU birth to the moment wlieu ihe navel 
of bia lifeless corpse is coosigned bo the waters of the holy 
river. So fer as we know there is no book iti the English 
language—and for that matter in the Bengali larigii.agc either 
1 —which gives so many details of the inner life of tlie Hindus 
fits the book'before us. The author, Babu Shib Ohundcr Bose 
is not a young man ; from tlie fact that ho witnessed tho 
burning of a Suttee when lie was a boy attending a vernacu¬ 
lar school, he^ must be novr about sixty years old : and as he 
baa all along remained an integral member of Hindu aocicty, 
he must be thoroughly acquainted with all its ph ises. How¬ 
ever much we may differ from him ns to his opinions of tho 
character of Hindu life, \vq may rest assured that the facts 
he deacribes arc true. We therefore offer our thanks to Bahu 
Shib Ghunder Bose for tho deeply interesting volume vvliich 
he has presented to tho world. For ouraelvca we confess, tliat 
We have learned from him some details of Hindu tiustomA 
with which we were not previously acquainted. 

The book ia divided into twenty-two chapters, tho several 
subjects of which ate as follows :^‘Mhe Hindti house-hold; 
tfie birth of a Hindu; the Hindu schoolboy; vows of llindd 
girts; marriage cere mo uica; ihe brother festival; ihe son-in- 
law foetival ; tho Duiga Pvija festival; the Kali Ptija festival; 
the Saraswati Pnja festival; the festival of cakes; the Holi 
festival; Caste; A Brahman ; the Bengali Babu ; tha Kayj'raj 
or Native Physician; Hindu females; polygamy; Hindu 
widows ; aickncf^, death and shrad or funeral ceremonials ; 
Buttee, or the iinmoJation of Hindu widows; the admired 
story of Saviiri Vrata^ or the wonderful triumph of exulted 
chastity." 

’ It is unnecessary in these pages to make aay lengthened 
ToiiUBbirk#' on the subject of the first chapter, namely, tba 
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Hindu Household, aa that aubjoct waa sometimoa ago handled 
in the Bengal Mitgazine^ in a series of articles by awelUkuo^u 
vrriter, 'who brought to b^ar upon its discussion a mastery of 
the subject iu all its bearings^ social, economical and legal, a 
fulness of knowledge, and a fertility of illustraition to which 
^abu Shib Ohunder Eose cannot lay claim. Aa it is, the chap* 
ter gives on the whole an accurate and faithful pLettiro of a; 
joint Hindn family. Chapter second is iuterastiug as it con-^ 
taiua a detailed account of all the doings in the lying—in room^ 
of a Hindu woman j equally interesting is the chapter on the 
vows of Hindu girls; but tbe moat interesting chapter^—at 
least to ua—in the whole book is the chapter ton marriage 
ccromouies, the minute details of which arc described with a * 
fulness and an iccuracy which could have been acquired only 
by observations extending over many years. There are eoine 
chapters in the book which might well have been left out, 
like those on Caste, polygamy, Hindu females; they consist 
for the most part of goiioral and cominon-place remarks, and 
read like essays written by a grown up school-boy. The chap-s 
ter on Hindu widows is hardly better ; it contains tbe usual 
jereniiude on their miseries, though the only priyation to 
which, in the opinion of our author, they are subjected, seems tq 

f 

bo that they arc allowed only one meal in twenty-four hours. 
Our author admits that Hindu wido\vs avo generally healtkyi 
stout and long-lived- That fact is su^Bcient to show that the 
miseries of Hindu widows aro more imaginary than real. 

The chapter on the Bengali Babu does not give a favour¬ 
able repreaontation of the rising generation. Our authot 
tries to be humorous at the exepense of Young Bengal, but 
his humour is of an elephanttue ciiarocber; and when hq 
buigha at the foibles of the same young gentleman, his laugh'r, 
ter sounds like tbe laughter of a hippopotamus. The Bea> 
gall Babu of tbe period ban faults, but on the whole he is An 
ituprovement on the old orthodox Babu* 

We cannot, we are sorry, congratulate Babu Shib ^kundoi( 
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Boaeoa'tlie Htcraiy merits of lua performance. We hava 
noted many scores of passages cpatainiDg grammatical and 
idiomatic mistakes; iudoedi there is hardly a page in the 
book in wldch there does not occur at least one instance of 
Blipahod English, and on many pages there are more in stance a 
than one* We shall here give only a few instances, for to 
give all of them would be to quote a good part of the book. 

In the" Introduction” is found the following passage:—"To 
Bupply this'desideratum, and not merely to gratify tlie natural 
curiosity to know tlio inner life of the Hindus, but to do somo^ 
tiling in the line of social amelioration by " bringing the stag¬ 
nant waters oC Eastern life into contact with the quickening 
' stream of European progress," hdve been the chief aim of the 
following pages.” On the very first page of the book we find 
the following sentence:—" But as it is impossible to describe 
the manifold gradations of social condition in a single sketch 
I shall draw from thodomestic arrangements of a family of 
one of the higher castes aTid provided with a convenient share 
of worldly prosperity.” 

We give some more instances:— 

f3). " They are generally lively and loquacious^ and the chief 
passion of the life is for the acquisition of ornaments/' page 8. 

(4y "Far advanced in the van of civilization,” ^ago 8. 

(5) . Ftahee are dressed in apart of the kitchen page 14. 

(6) * " Should a male member of the fiunily be ever disposed 
to eat goat ficehf pago 15. 

(7) . " In the large Hindu house-holds, the lot of the wife 
who is childless is'truely deplorable,” page 19, 

(8) , " From his very birth his view is imbued with euper- 
rtitious ideas, which subsequent mental culture can hardly 
^adieatci, bo strong being tha influence of hia early impress 
ftorts,” page 

' ** And giving it cow milk,” page 29 . 

(lip). " Such aa become capable of keeping aocounta pass^ 
fcr fte clever boys/' page 31. 
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{11}* ** He toek a feave " 33. 

(12) . "TUeae meti are destitute of pnociple, tkey knew. 
Low to pander to tlie frailties of hucnau nature; most of them 
heing gross flatterera, end^^fivoMV to impose on the parents in 
the moat barefaced manner/* page 41, 

(13) , " Serving the dinner to their new friends with silver 
salvers,” page 47* 

. (14), "TAtf Bengalis have become so much anglicised of 
Into that they have not hesitated to give an Eug^^h namo to 
tboir swcctmeatsj^ 52, 

(14) . A Cook*s carriage with a postilion h not no frequent-, 

ly observed &e.j" page 5G, • 

(1€). ** The articles coasiab of silver gliara * * glass/' 

page 60. What is silver glass” ? 

(17) . "When confusion and bustle subside^ fcho bridgeroom 

is slowly conducted into a room in the inner apartmciit 
which bears the ouphoniotts name of BaasuT* the bed¬ 

chamber of the happy pair, or rather the Btorc-bouse of jokes 
and bautcr, where are grouped together hta wife, his mother- 
in-law, and f/tc whole galaxy of beauty/* page 67, 

Our author is not happy in the raauagemont of the EngUalt 
articles. There ought to be ike before “ confusion/’ and d 
before whole yafaa;y, 

(18) , He must either submit or bear the opprobrium o/a 
foolish discourteous boy/* page 69, 

(19) . "There is no harm doue in taking the name of a 
husband/' page 70, 

(20) , " Which embody a prayer to the Qoddbt her everlast¬ 
ing liappiness/* page 71. 

(21) , ** On this oeeasion tlie ofKciating priest reading, and 
the bridegroom repeating the service after him, presents o£Eer- 
iDgs of rice page S7, WJ|0 preaenta ofie rings of rice ? 
The priest or the bridegroom ? 

(22) . They scramblo with each other to yet at^ifciny tb« 

h 

gong &c,/* page 99* 

5 


4 
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(23) , Some of the Babus aeutl their orders to Eoglaud for 
new patterns/' page 101. 

(24) . And casit a tv^inhlinff of her eye/' page 106. 

(25) . "It has an eoccelhnt tendeney to promote sodal 
union,page 12&* 

But we shall never end if we go on at this rate. We have 
aaid enough to show that our author has not bo mastered tlie 
English language as to write with the ease and idiomatic ac¬ 
curacy of afi Englishman—a distinction to which a few edu¬ 
cated Bengali gentlemen have attained We are, however, 
thankful fui: what Babu Shib Chundcr Eose has given us, and 
trust that ati} remarks we have made will not prevent him 
from making further disclosuTea of the inner life of the Hin¬ 
dus. We have found fault only with the ruanner, the matter 
of his book is of the deepest interest, 

Criticus. 


DIALOGUES OF THE TIMES* 

Dialogue IL 

De^Jelap^ncnt8 of the New Dispensation. 

Interlocutora* 

Bhai Bliakta-bitel,—A miaaionapy of the New Dispensation. 

Mauomohan Bose, MX, B.L. —An educated Bengali gentleman* 

M.—Ha! hft ! hal Hi \ hi! hi! Ho ] ho I ho!— 

B,—What's the matter* Mr* Bose ? You seem to be in a 
merry voim Has anything on my person tickled your 
fancy ? 

JI*—The fact is, Mr Bhakta-bitel, your presence operates like 
laughing gaa upon# me. The bare sight of you culled to 
my mind all the atratige scenes that have been lately en¬ 
acted in the Brahmo Mandir and the Lily Cottage,— 
flcenes 08 ludicrous aa any enacted by the kuight of La 
Jtancha. I wish there were a Cfervaotes to imiaortalke the 
ddings of the Kew Dispeueationiste. 
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scenes do you mean, Mr. Bose ? I am not awar^ 
that any luJtcroua exhibitioD takes place in the Brahma 
Mandir; and as for iJie Lily Cottage, it is the abode of 
the great Riahi of the ago, our vcnctahle Minister: iio-^ 
thing ludicrous can take place there. 

M***What flcenoa ? Why, what did your minister mean by 
performing the Homa ceremony in your Mandir ? Can 
any thing be more ludicrous than to see a man Jbring logs 
of wood and a vessel of clariliod butter into a religious 
assembly, and kindlo a Are, and ofFer up prayers before 
that fire V Your Minister has become a stage-player. He 
has turned tlie Maudir iuto a theatre, li I were you I 
would have protested against this tomfoolery. But your 
New DispensatLoiiists seem to be a dock of silly sheep 
ready to follow your daft shepherd whit heme ver he lends 
you. I confssa if I had been preseut in the Mandir at 
the time I would Lave burst out into a loud gufifaw. 

B.—You don't understand the meaning of that ceremony. Our 

■ I- n N P (T [i^ 0 

idolatrous countrymen perform the Iloma Ceremony in 
an idolatrous manner. We want to restore it to its primi¬ 
tive form. We want to eauctify that ceremony, and shew 
it to our countrymen in iis puriAed aspect. Ours is a 
catholic religion. Wo borrow the good things of every ^ 
religion. 

M.—There you are right, Mr. Bhaktfl*bitel. Your New Dis- 
peusationiam is a hodge-podge of all religious—it is an 
Olla-podi’ida of all sorts of religious confectionery; aud 
your temple is an omnium Gatherum of all religious 
nondescripts. My only wonder ie, that your Minister, as 
you call him, has any followers; but 1 fancy, the number 
of his followers is diniiniahiDg daily and becoming beauti' 
fully less. 1 hear that your Miuister baptixt^d himself the 
Ollier day in a tank near the Lily Cotiagc^ and that some 
of you followed his example. * 
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—Yea, what you Imve heard is quite true. We peTformed 
the ceremony of baptism for the aamo reason for which 
we performed the Zfoma ceremony. We want to restore 
the rito of haptiam to its pli mkivc purity Josua iustU 
tuted it Some Christians have misundei’stood baptism 
and turned it into a superstitious rite, giving to the water 
of baptisuft a mysteridua efficacy. 

M.—I eee, I see* You want to reform nil tlic religions of tlic 
world.' You have reformed Hinduism by performing 
the true IIoTna ceremony; and you have y^lbrmed Chris¬ 
tianity by restoring baptism to its pri^^nitive puiity* 
Your Minister will perhaps now take to reforming Judai¬ 
sm and Muhatnmadanbm* 

B.^Tcry likely. 

M*—Well, if so, he might take up the rite of circumcision, 
which LB commou both to Judaism and Muhammadaiii^iiu 
Wiien we meet next week, you will, I hope, inform mo that 
your Minister haa circumcised himscir, and that his foiloW' 
era have followed suit^ 








